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PREFACE. 

'German  Composition'  is  intended  to  be  a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  good  and  idiomatic 
German.  It  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  students  who  have 
reached  the  fiftieth  Lesson  of  the  'German  Manual'  may  commence  and 
advantageously  use  it  conjointly  with  that  book.  Being  complete  in 
itself,  it  is  likewise  adapted  for  the  use  of  any  other  students  who, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  German  Accidence  and  having  had  some 
practice  in  reading  German  Prose,  wish  to  acquire  the  Art  of  Translating 
English  Prose  into  German. 

The  book  is  calculated  to  serve  the  requirements  ot  the  B.A.  Ex- 
aminations of  the  London  and  Victoria  Universities,  the  Competitive 
Examinations  for  the  Civil  and  Military  Service,  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations  for  Senior  Students,  the  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  for  First  Class  Candidates,  and  of  similar  Public 
Examinations — ^all  of  which  require  the  candidates  to  translate  English 
Prose  into  German. 

I  may  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  the 
book  attractive  and  useful.  The  selection  of  the  Extracts  has  been  made 
with  the  greatest  care  directly  from  the  works  of  the  various  authors,  and 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  attentive  reading  and  research.  The  pieces 
have  been  almost  exclusively  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  best  modem 
English  and  American  writers,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  as  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  they  are  well  adapted  for  translation  into 
German.  They  represent  all  the  various  styles  of  English  Prose  Com- 
position, and  contain  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  as  a  glance  at  the 
various  pages  will  show ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  specimens,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  no  mere  fragments,  but  complete  pieces  in  them- 
selves, must  necessarily  add  to  their  value. 

The  Biographical  Sketches  of  famous  men  and  women,  which  at 
intervals  appear  in  the  Notes  and  are  always  given  in  German,  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  book.     (Comp.  S.  127,  N.  i;  S.  138,  N.  12;  and 
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S.  156,  N.  I.)  They  are  of  various  lengths,  according  to  their  import- 
ance, and  have  been  written  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  the  student  some  useful  material  for  reading  German, 

With  respect  to  the  help  given  in  the  Notes,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  care.  The  great  object 
I  placed  before  me  was  to  show,  by  precept  and  example,  that  a  good 
translation  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  join- 
ing together  a  number  of  words,  as  the  dictionary  may  offer  them  at 
first  sight:  but  that  it  requires  great  thought  and  analytic  power;  that 
every  sentence,  nay,  almost  every  word,  has  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  its  true  bearing  upon  the  text ;  and  that  a  good 
rendering  is  only  possible  when  the  translator  has  grasped  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  before  him. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  help,  but 
whenever  I  found  a  difficulty  which  a  student  of  average  ability  could 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  overcome,  I  have  stepped  in  to  solve  it.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  made  use  of  English  equivalents  and  periphrases  and 
of  Rules  and  Examples,  and  in  cases  where  neither  of  these  helps  was 
considered  practicable  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  German  rendering 
of  the  word  or  passage  to  be  translated.  The  last  mode  of  procedure, 
however,  I  have  adopted  only  when  I  found  that  the  dictionaries  in 
ordinary  use  were  insufficient,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  and  more 
especially  with  respect  to  idiomatic  passages,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
render  successfully  unless  the  translator  is  well  versed  in  both  languages, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  undergone  a  thorough  training  in  the  Art  of 
Translating  English  into  German,  which  the  present  volume  professes  to 
teach.  The  plan  of  indicating  the  rendering  of  words  and  phrases  by 
means  of  English  equivalents  and  periphrases  must  be  of  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  learner,  for  it  teaches  him  how  to  think  and  analyse,  whilst 
it  leads  him  to  render  the  word  or  phrase  correctly  without  giving  him 
the  translation  itself. 

The  Notes  of  Sections  i  to  1 50  and  the  Appendix  contain  in  a  con- 
cise and  lucid  form  almost  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  German  Syntax, 
and  in  most  instances  these  rules  have  been  illustrated  by  practical 
examples  and  models.  The  Appendix  gives  in  thirty-seven  paragraphs 
the  Rules  referring  to  the  Construction,  the  use  of  the  Indicative,  Sub- 
junctive (or  Conjunctive),  and  Conditional  Moods,  which  for  convenient 
reference  have  been  reprinted  from  my  '  German  Grammar,'  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  student's  work  I  have  added  an  Index  to  the  Grammatical 
Rules  and  Idiomatic  Renderings. 
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VU 


>  London, 


In  a  work  containing  such  a  great  number  of  Extracts  as  the  present 
there  are,  of  course,  many  idioms  and  passages  which  may  be  correctly 
translated  in  various  ways,  and  I  can  therefore  scarcely  hope  that  all 
my  renderings  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  German  scholar. 
I  may,  however,  confidently  affirm  here  that  I  have  devoted  much  thought 
and  labour  to  this  publication,  and  that  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  teachers  and  students  alike. 

In  conclusion  I  respectfiilly  tender  my  best  thanks  to  the  publishers — 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
„        Chapman  and  Hall, 
„        Longmans  and  Co., 
„         Sampson  Low  and  Co., 
„        Macmillan  and  Co., 
Mr.  Murray, 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 
„         Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  and 
„         Stanford  and  Co., 
and  to  the  Editors  of — 
The  Daily  News, 
,,   Daily  Telegraph, 

„  Globe,  ^London, 

„   Standard,  and 
„   Times, 

for  their  very  kind  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Copyright  Extracts 
in  this  publication,  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  granted 
my  request 

Page  ix  contains  a  few  Hints  and  Directions  for  using  the  Book  which 
I  consider  of  great  importance,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  draw  attention. 

HERMANN   LANGE. 


Heathfield  House,  Lloyd  Street, 

Greenheys,  Maxchester, 

September^  1883. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  second  edition  of  this  volume  having  been  called  for,  I  wish  to 
express  my  cordial  thanks  to  the  numerous  colleagues  and  friends  who 
adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  their  classes. 

As  I  am  engaged  in  preparing,  besides  this  book,  a  third  edition 
of  two  other  volumes  of  my  '  German  Course,'  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press,  also  a  Key  to  this  volume, 
'  German  Composition,'  I  think  the  present  moment  opportune 
for  introducing  the  reformed  German  spelling  which,  by  Government 
regulations,  has  been  taught  in  German  schools  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  is  becoming  more  generally  used  from  year  to  year 
in  friendly  intercourse,  papers,  periodicals,  literature,  and  commercial 
correspondence.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  students  of  German  in  this 
country  should  be  taught  to  spell  in  the  simplified  way  now 
universally  practised  by  their  German  contemporaries.  They  will  at 
least  have  nothing  to  unlearn  then ;  and,  although  the  present  spelling- 
reform  may  be  considered  but  a  compromise  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  schools,  there  being  a  tendency  in  the  younger  men  to  go  even 
further  than  their  older  colleagues  in  the  simplification  of  our  orthography 
and  to  make  it  still  more  phonetic  and  uniform  in  principle,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  before  the  Government  will  be  moved  to  make  modifications 
of  any  importance  in  their  regulations.  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
great  trouble  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  revision  of  the  present  edition 
will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  alterations  of  the  orthography  in  the  various  books  forming  this 
'  German  Course '  must  have  necessarily  entailed  a  very  considerable 
additional  expense ;  but  the  publication  having  met  with  much  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  nothing  undone  in 
order  to  adapt  it  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  and  to 
make  it  still  more  useful. 

On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  made  are  not  so  many 
as  may  be  supposed,  and  that  the  principles  underlying  the  German 
spelling-reform  are  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 

At  the  end  of  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  Ssmopsis  of  the 
principal  changes  the  German  spelling  has  tindergone,  accom- 
panied by  Examples  and  a  few  Exceptions  to  the  general  rules. 

HERMANN  LANGE. 

Heathfield  House,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenhevs,  Manchester, 
December,  1886. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR   USING  THE   BOOK. 


Each  Section  should  first  be  prepared  for  viva  voce  translation,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class ;  then  translated  in  writing ;  carefully  cor- 
rected ;  and  finally  practised,  by  comparing  the  English  text  with  the  corrected 
German  version,  FOR  A  second  viva  voce  translation  until  the  student 
is  able  to  translate  the  English  text,  <witbout  the  assistance  of  the 
Notes  in  class,  just  as  readily  into  correct  German  as  if  he  were 
reading  from  a  German  book. 

The  Grammatical  Rules  given  in  the  Notes  should  always  be  carefully 
studied,  and  the  reading  of  previously  given  Rules  and  the  various  paragraphs 
of  the  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  text  should  never  be  omitted. 

The  strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  these  directions  is 
earnestly  requested. 

The  second  viva  voce  TRANSLATION  ivitJbout  the  assistance  of  the  Notes 
in  class,  as  explained  above,  is  especially  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
student's  progress  in  the  Art  of  Translating  English  into  German,  and  is  the 
only  way  of  mastering  all  the  idiomatic  and  syntactic  difficulties  contained  in 
the  Lessons  and  explained  in  the  foot-notes.  It  commends  itself  likewise  as 
the  best  way  of  committing  to  memory  the  great  number  of  words  and  the 
various  forms  of  construction  occurring  in  the  text,  and  will  gradually,  but 
surely,  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  and  thorough  German  style  of 
writing. 

To  be  quite  clear  the  Author  ventures  to  propose  the  following 

PLAN  OF  WORKING. 

First  Lesson. 

Prepare  for  viva  voce  translation  Sections  i  and  2,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Notes  in  class. 

Second  Lesson. 

Translate  in  "Writing  Sections  i  and  a  ;  and  prepare  for  viva  voce  transla- 
tion Sections  j  and  4,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class. 

Third  Lesson. 

Prepare  for  fluent  and  correct  viva  voce  translation  Sections  i 
and  2,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class,  by  comparing  the  English 
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text  with  the  corrected  German  version ;  translate  in  Writing  Sections  3 
and  4 ;  and  prepare  for  'vi'va  'voce  translations  Sections  5  and  6,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class. 

Fourth  Lesson. 

Prepare  for  fluent  and  correct  vi'va  "voce  translation  Sections 
3  and  4,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class,  by  comparing  the 
English  text  with  the  corrected  version ;  translate  in  Writing  Sections  5  and 
6 ;  and  prepare  for  'vi'va  "voce  translation  Sections  7  and  8,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Notes  in  class ; 

Then  proceed  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  book. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  quantity  of  work  pointed  out 
here  may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  circumstances, 
and  that  the  longer  sections  towards  the  end  of  the  book  will  in 
most  cases  require  the  former  course. 

The  frequent  attentive  study  of  German  literature  will  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  this  book  in  imparting  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose 
into  German. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS   EXPLAINED. 


Ace.  . 

.    .    Accusative. 

adj.    . 

.     .     adjective. 

adv.    . 

.     .    adverb. 

App.  .     . 

.    .    Appendix. 

art.     . 

.     .     article. 

Comp.    . 

.     .     compare. 

comp. 

.     .     compound. 

conj. 

.     .     conjunction. 

constr. 

.     .     construction. 

contr. 

,     .     .     contracted. 

Dat.  (or 

dat.)  .    Dative. 

def.    . 

.    .    .    definite. 

b.^.    . 

.     .     (ba3  ^eif  t),  that  is. 

demonsti 

-.    .     .     demonstrative. 

e.g.    . 

;  (exempli  gratia),  for 
'  (      example. 

etc.    . 

(et  cetera),  and   so 
"     •        forth. 

Expl. 

.     .    Example. 

feni.,  or 

f.)      .     feminine. 

geb.     . 

.     .     (getoren),  bom. 

Gen. 

.     .     Genitive. 

i.e.     . 

.    .    (id  est),  that  is. 

Impf. 

.     .     Imperfect. 

impers. 

.     .    impersonal. 

indef. 

.     .     indefinite. 

Inf.    . 

.     .     Infinitive. 

insep. 

.     .     inseparable. 

intr.,  or  ir 

itrans.     intransitive. 

Liter, 

.     .     Literally. 

m.,  or  (nn 

.) .     .    masculine. 

N.      . 

.    .    Note. 

n noun. 

neut.,  or  (n.)    .     neuter. 
Nom.      .     .    .     Nominative. 

p.p Past  Participle. 

p.  ps.       ...     Past  Participles. 

pers person. 

persnl.    .     .     .     personal, 
posses.    ,     .     .     possessive, 
prep.       .     .     .     preposition. 
Pres.       .     .     .     Present, 
pres.  p.  .    .    .     Present  Participle, 
pron.       .     .     .     pronoun. 

refl reflective. 

reg regular. 

relat.      .    .    .    relative. 

S Section. 

Sing.      .    .    .     Singular. 

str strong. 

Subj.      .    -     .     Subjunctive, 
tr.,  or  trans.     .     transitive. 

( (unb   anbere),    and 
{      others. 

I  (unb  fo  ireitet),  and 
"•'     *    '    '    '\     so  forth. 
V verb. 

viz.    ....  j  ^■i^^'^«^^<^)'  namely, 

'  (      to  wit. 
w.      ....     weak. 

§ paragraph. 

+ (gefiorben),  died. 

=       ....     is  equivalent  to. 
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GERMAN    COMPOSITION. 


1.  Words  wliich,  in  the  English  text  and  in  the  periphrases  of  the  Ijiglish  text,  are 

printed  in  Italics,  must  not  be  translated.. 

2.  WTien  two  words  are  separated  by  a  dash  ( — )  in  the  Notes,  they  represent  the  first 

and  last  word  of  a  whole  clause  in  the  English  text,  and  the  rendering  refers  to 
the  clause  thus  indicated. 

3.  When  two  or  more  words  are  separated  by  dots  (...)  J°  the  Notes,  the  rendering 

refers  to  those  words  only. 

4.  The  sign  =  is  used  in  the  meaning  of:  '  is  equivalent  to'. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  periphrases  are  given  in  correct  English  constnicti(Mi. 

Section  1. 

A  GOOD  MAXIMA 

My  maxim  is :  never  to  begin '  a  book  without  finishing '  it,  never  to 
consider  *  it  finished  without '  knowing  it,  and  to  study  ®  it  with '  a  whole 
mind. — Sm  Thomas  Buxton. 

1,  ©nmfcfa^,  m.  2,  to  begin,  an'fangen.    When  the  Infinitive  is  used 

either  subjectively  or  objectively,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  the  preposition  ju, 
and  is  called  Supine.  Comp.  S.  78,  N.  14,  i.  To  form  the  Supine  Present 
of  compound  separable  verbs,  like  anpngen,  we  must  place  the  preposition  ^u 
between  the  separable  prefix  and  the  verb.  The  Supine  must  be  used  here. 
See  App.  §  I.  3,  to  finish,  tetnbigen.    The  Supine  is  generally  used  for 

rendering  the  English  (lerund  (i.e.  the  verbal  in  -ing)  when  the  latter  is 
governed  by  a  preposition,  though,  sometimes,  this  form  may  be  rendered  by 
the  help  of  the  subordinative  conjunction  baf  and  a  finite  verb  (i.e.  one  with 
a  personal  termination) ;  as — 

He  judges  ^without  understanding  any-        Gt  urteitt,  c  ^  n  e  ettoo*  »on  ber  @a^ 
thing  about  the  matter.  gu  setjlf^en,  or  o^ne  ba^  tt 

etteag  »pn  bet  <2a(^e  » e  r  fi  e  f|  t. 
Use  the  Supine,  which  is  always  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.        4,  To 
consider  a  thing  finished,  eine  (£a(^e  a  I  i  btentigt  b<tTa<^ten.     The  pronoun  '  it* 
should  begin  the  clause.     See  App.  §  2.  5,  without — it,  c^ne  mit  bem 

Snfyitt  be^felbtn  t>trtraut  ju  fein.  6,  to  study,  jiubie'ren.  7,  with— mmd 

=with  undivided  attention. 

Section  2. 

WHAT  IS  ETEHNITY? 

The  following  question  was^  put  in  writing"  to  a  boy'  in  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  school*  at  Paris:  "What  is  eternity?"  "It  is  the  life-time 
of  the  Almighty,"  was  the  answer. — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

VOL.  IV.  B 


a  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.      SECTION  2. 

1,  Here  the  verb  is  in  the  Passive  Voice.     Remember  that  the  German 
Passive  Voice  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  toetbett.     The  verb  is  in  the 
Passive  Voice  whenever  the  subject  is  suffering  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb ;  as — 
The  castle  was  built  in  the  year        3)ag  Sd^tof   iuurbe  ittt  So^re   1609 

1609.  erbaut. 

To  put  a  question  to  a  person,  einem  eine  S^age  tor'legen.  2,  in  writing, 

fc^riftU^,  which  place  before  the  p.  p.  (App.  §  ij.  3,  boy  =  pupil.  4,  Xaub? 
jiunttttenanjiaU,  f. ;  render  *in  the'  by  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. ;  at  =  in. 

Section  3. 

THE  ACTION"  1  OF^  WATEB. 

The  action  of  water  on '  our  food  *  is  very  important.  There "  would 
be  no  carrying  of  food  into  the  system  but  for  the  agency  of  water.  It 
dissolves  everything  *  that '  we  take  ^,  and  nothing  ®  that  we  take  as  food 
can  "  become  nutriment  that  ^^  is  not  dissolved  in  water. — ^Dr.  Lankester. 

1,  'action',  here  =  operation,  SfBirfung,  f.  2,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. 
The  definite  article  is  always  required  before  nouns  representing  the  whole  of 
a  given  class,  and  before  abstract  nouns  taken  in  a  general  sense.  3,  on  = 
upon.  4,  food  =  victuals,  (S^icifen,  pi.  5,  This  sentence  must  be  construed 
in  a  somewhat  different  way ;  say :  *  Without  the  agency  (aSermittttung,  f.)  of 
water,  no  food  (9la^ning,  f.)  would  be  conveyed  into  the  body,'  itiirbc  bem 
^cr^jer  leine  9'ia'^rung  ju'gefiil^rt  tocrben.  6,  everything = all.  7,  'that', 

here  h)a6.  The  indefinite  relative  pronoun  tt)aS  is  the  pronoun  generally 
required  after  the  indefinite  numerals  adeg,  ettttaS,  ntandjeg,  nid^t^,  ttiel,  and  »enig, 
after  the  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun  bag,  and  also  after  a  superlative 
used  substantively;  as  3)ag  ©c^onjie,  toog  ii)  ^alt.  8,  '  To  take',  when  used 
of  food,  may  be  rendered  by  cffen,  trinfen,  or  gcnic^cn,  which  latter  verb  should 
be  used  here.  9,  'nothing — food',  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  'fcine 

gcncjfene  <S)?cife'.  10,  can  —  nutriment  =  can  serve  as  nutriment  (@rnd^; 

rung,  f.).  The  verb  bieiicn  requires  the  prep,  ju,  which  governs  the  dat.  and 
must  here  be  contracted  with  the  def.  art.  into  jur ;  see  N.  2.  11,  that — 

water = before  (el^e,  see  App.  §  17)  the  same  (f.)  is  dissolved  in  water. 

Section  4. 

OP^  WHAT  USE  IS  ITP 

When  ^  Franklin  made  his  discovery  of  the  identity  *  of  lightning '  and 
electricity',  it*  was  sneered  at^  and  people  asked:  "Of  what  use  is  it?" 
To  ^  which  his  apt  reply  was :  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  child  ?  —  It  may ' 
become  a  man !" —  S.  Smiles. 

1,  Of— it,  9Boju  niifet  e6?  2,  'When',  referring  to  definite  time  of  the 

Past,  must  always  be  rendered  by  'al§'.  3,  of  the  identity,  »on  ber 

Sbcntitdt,  f. ;  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  4,  When  the  agent  from  which  the  action 

proceeds  is  not  mentioned,  the  English  Passive  Voice  is  often  rendered 
by  a  reflective  verb,  or  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  matt  and  a  verb  in  the 
Active  Voice ;  as  — 

At  last  the  book  r^vas  found.  (SnbUc^  {[  J  [J  \  m  Jn  }*"*  ®"'^' 

Say  '  people  (man)  sneered  at  it.'  5,  J.  To  sneer  at  something,  liber  cttt)a« 

fpotten ;  B.  '  at  it '  =  there  at,  bariiber.     The  English  pronouns  '  it', '  them ', 


GERMAN  COMPOSITION.      SECTION  4.  3 

•that',  and  'those',  dependent  on  a  prej)osition  governing  in  German  the 
dative  or  accusative,  are  generally  to  be  rendered  by  the  pronominal  adverb 
'fca*  in  combination  with  a  corresponding  preposition.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  *it'  and  'that',  in  connection  with  a  preposition  are  used  in- 
definitely, and  frequently  when  either  of  these  pronouns  refers  to  a  noun 
representing  an  inanimate  object  or  an  abstract  idea.  The  letter  r  is  inserted 
between  the  adverb  fca  and  the  preposition,  whenever  the  latter  begins  with 
a  vowel.  e.  To  —  was  =  Upon  this  (.^ietauf)  he  (inverted  constr.,  see 

App.  §  14)  gave  tbe  following  striking  (trtjfenb)  answer.  7,  may  =  can;  to 

become  a  man,  gum  SRanne  tocrten. 

Section  5. 

WEALTH ». 

Wealth,  after  all',  is'  but  a  relative  thing:  for  he  who  has*  little, 
and  wants  ^  still  less,  is  richer  than  he  who  has  much,  and  wants  still 
more. — Rea'.  C.  Cotton. 

1,  wealth,  (Rcic^tutn,  m.,  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  2,  When  the  subject,  which 

may  be  preceded  by  its  attributes,  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
principal  clause,  either  the  copula  or  the  verb  must  follow  im- 
mediately. 3,  after  all . . .  but,  fccc^  immet  nut ;  a  —  thing,  etoog  *Jielatitc^. 

4,  to  have  =  to  possess.  5,  *  to  want',  here  bebiirfen. 

Section  6. 

MENDELSSOHN  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

When^  Mendelssohn,  on'  the  first  performance  of  his'  'Elijah'  in 
Birmingham,  was  about  *  to  enter '  the  orchestra,  he  *  said  laughingly  to 
one  of  his  friends  and  critics ' :  "  Stick  ^  your  claws  into  me !  Don't 
tell'  me  what  you  like,  but'°  what  you  don't  like !" — ATHENi:uM. 

1,  See  S.  4,  N.  2.  2,  The  preposition  'on',  signifying  'on  the  occasion 

of,  must  be  rendered  by 'bet'.    'Performance',  Sluffitbrung,  f.  3,  Use  the 

gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  Elijah,  (Slia^.  4,  'to  be  about',  im  SBegtiff  fein. 

'To  be  about'  may  also  be  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  wcllen 
and  the  infinitive  of  another  verb ;  as — 
/  luas  just  about  to  leave,  when  the        3^  »at  gerabe  im  9B«gri^  abjurtifen 

letter  arrived.  (or  3(|  »oUte  gerabe  abreifen), 

ate  bet  93tief  anfani. 

5,  'to  enter',  ttttcten,  see  S.  i,  N.  1.  6,  Since  the  subordinate  clause 
precedes  the  principal  clause,  the  construction  of  the  principal  clause  must  be 
inverted,  see  App.  §  15.  7,  to— critics,  say  'to  a  friend  and  critic', 
Siejenfent,  m.  8,  '  Stick — me  ! '  This  metaphor  must  be  rendered  freely 
by :  ^arfen  (Sie  mi(^  nut  tiic^ttg  an  !  9,  tell  =  say ;  to  like  =  to  please,  with 
the  dat.  of  the  person.  10,  The  co-ordinative  conjunction  'but'  must  be 
rendered  by  'foilbcrit',  when,  after  a  negative  statement,  the  subsequent 
clause  expresses  an  idea  altogether  contrary  to  that  of  its  antecedent. 

Section  7. 

TO   FORGIVE  IS^  TO  FORGET. 

"  I  can  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget,"  is  ^  only  another  way  of  saying : 
"I  will  not  forgive."  A  wrong  once  forgiven'  ought*  to  be  like®  a 
cancelled  note*,  torn  in  two  and  burned  up,  so"  that  it  never  can  be 
shown  against  the  man. — Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher. 


4  German  composition,    section  y* 

1,   *to  be',  here  =  to  signify,  fjd^tn.  2,  is  —  saying  =  signifies  only  in 

(tttit)  other  words.  *  ^ai  SBort'  has  two  plural  forms  with  a  different  meaning 
to  each :  bie  SBorter,  single,  unconnected  words ;  bie  SSorte,  words  connected 
into  speech.  3,  ^.  Whilst  the  English  Perfect  Participle  (commonly 

called  Past  Participle)  is  placed  both  before  and  after  the  noun  it  qualifies, 
the  Qerman  Past  Participle  used  attributively,  as  a  rule,  precedes 
the  qualified  noun;  as — 
We  met  with  a  ship  bound  for  Bre-        SBJir  trafett  citt  Itac^   Bremen  I»e* 

men.  ftittttnted  ®^ifr. 

B.  Clauses  containing  a  Perfect  Participle,  however,  may  also  be  rendered  by 
the  help  of  a  relative  pronoun.  Thus  rendered,  the  preceding  sentence 
would  read : 

Sir  trafen  tin  ®c^iff,  toelc^ed  ttac^  Bremen  bcftimmt  toar; 

but  the  first  rendering  is  certainly  more  concise  than  the  second,  and  it  is  to 
be  preferred  in  all  cases  where  the  attributive  construction  would  not  be  too 
lengthy.  'A  wrong  once  forgiven',  say  'A  forgiven  wrong',  and  mark  that: 
When  Participles  are  used  attributively,  and  precede  the  noun  they 
qualify,  they  must  be  inflected  like  adjectives.  4,  render  *  ought'  by 
the  imperfect  of  foUen.  5,  like,  trie.  6,  note,  ©d^utbfc^ein,  m.;  to  tear 

in  two,  jerrei'fen ;  to  burn  up,  »crBren'ttcn.  According  to  the  rule  given  in  N.  3, 
the  participles  of  these  two  verbs  have  to  be  placed  before  the  noun  '  note ', 
which  they  qualify.  7,  'so— 'man',  say  'which  never  again  can  be  used 

against  the  debtor'.  According  to  the  hint  given  in  S.  2,  N.  i,  the  verb  is 
in  the  passive  voice,  and  since  the  clause  is  a  subordinate  one,  the  verbs  must 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause.    Place  the  p.  p.  first,  and  the  copula  (can)  last. 

Section  8. 

WHAT  IS   CAPITAL  P 

What  is  capital?  Is^  it  what  a  man  has?  Is'^  it  counted  (App.  31) 
by^  pounds  and  pence,  stocks*  and  shares',  by  houses  and  lands*? 
No  1  Capital ''  is  not  what  a  man  has,  but  what  a  man  is.  Character ' 
is  •  capital ;  honour  "  is  capital. — Rev.  Dr.  Macduff. 

1,  *  Is — has?'  say  '  Does  it  consist  in  that  which  (see  S.  3,  N.  7)  we  possess?' 
The  prep,  'in'  here  governs  the  dat.  Read  again  S.  4,  N.  5,  B,  and  notice 
that,  when  the  demonstrative  pronouns  'that'  and  'those'  are  followed 
by  a  relative  pronoun,  they  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  adverb  'ba'  in  com- 
bination with  a  preceding  preposition  ;  as — 
We  laughed  a/ />&«#  c«;>&/cA  (or  at  what)        Sir  lad^ten  iiber  ba3,  tta«  @ie  und 

you  told  us.  erjdl>Iten. 

2,  See  S.  2,  N.  i ;  'to  count',  here  fc^dfeen.  3,  by=nad^.  4,  3Bert^ 

^a))iere.  5,  9lftien.  0,  ganbereun.  7,  'Capital— is'.    The  literal 

translation  of  this  sentence  would  read  very  awkwardly  in  German,  say  '  Our 
capital  does  not  consist  in  that  which  we  possess,  but  (S.  6,  N.  lo)  in  that 
which  we  are.'  8,  Character  =  A  good  reputation.  9,  'is',  here  ijl. 

10,  (S^ren^aftigfeit,  f. 

Section  9. 

A   GOOD  RUTiE^ 

A  French  minister,  who  was  alike  '^  remarkable '  for  his  *  despatch  of 
business  and  his  constant'  attendance  at  places  of  public  amusement, 
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being "  asked  how  he  contrived  to  combine  both  objects,  replied :  "  Simply^ 
by  never  postponing  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done*  to-day." — 
S.  Smiles. 

1,  fitben^reget,  f.  2,  'alike  . . .  and',  fcwc^l . . .  »ie  au^.  S,  to  be 

remarkable  for  something,  fid)  butd^  ttaxsA  aug'jci(^nen.  4,  his— business, 

f(^ne((e  Qrtebigung  ffinn  9lmt«gefc|dfte.  5,  constant— amusement,  regelntafigtt 

S3efu(^  cjfentli^er  ajergniigungaorte.  The  prep.  bur(^,  which  requires  the  ace, 
must  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause.  6,  'being — replied'; 

this  sentence  requires  an  entirely  different  construction  in  German,  say  '  an- 
swered upon  the  question,  how  (App.  §  16)  he  made  it  possible  to  combine 
both  (neuter  sing.)'.  To  combine,  sereiuigen.  The  verb  'to  make'  must  be 
placed  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  since  the  clause  contains  an  indirect  ques- 
tion. Read  carefully  App.  §§28  and  30.  7,  Simply — to-morrow,  (Sinfac^ 
taburcfc,  fcaf  i(^  nie  auf  mcrgm  »erf(^iebe.  8,  '  to  do ',  here  ertebigen.  See 
S.  2,  N.  I,  and  place  the  verbs  in  the  order  pointed  out  in  S.  7,  N.  7. 

Section  10. 

ENGLAND   UTTDEE  THE  RUIiE^  OF«  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  peace,  the  freedom,  the  happiness  ^  and  the  order  which  Victoria's 
rule  guarantees*,  are*^  part  of  my  birthright  as  an  EngUshman,  and  I 
bless  *  God  for  my  share  ^ !  Where  else  shall '  I  find  such  liberty  •  of 
action,  thought,  speech^'',  or"  laws  which  protect  me  so  welP*?  — 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 

1,  rule  =  reign.  2,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.    The  definite  article 

is  used  in  German  before  names  of  persons  when  preceded  by  an  adjective  or 
a  common  name ;  as — 

;D  e  r  arnie  gri^  I  Poor  Fritz ! 

2)  e  \  ^aifer  aBil^elm.  Emperor  William. 

3,  happiness »=  well-being,  SSo^tfa^rt,  f.  'Victoria's  rule',  say  'the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria'.  4,  to  guarantee,  getod^ren.  5,  are  part  =  form  a  part, 
e,  I  bless  =  I  thank.  7,  share  =  lot.  8,  shall  =  can.  9,  greibeit 

beg  ■§anbc(ng.  Repeat  the  article  before  the  two  following  nouns.  In  German 
the  articles,  possessive  adjective  pronouns,  and  other  determinative 
■words  must  be  repeated  when  they  are  used  in  reference  to  several  nouns 
of  ditferent  gender  or  number,  whilst  in  English  they  are  only  required  before 
the  first  noun.  10,  Insert  'and'  before  'speech',  9ietf,  f.,  and  place  the 

verb  jtnben  immediately  after  that  noun.  11,  Substitute  the  words  '  and 

where'  for  the  word  'or'.  12,  gut. 

Sectimi  11. 

CONCJENTRATION   OP  POWEKS. 

The  weakest  living  creature  \  by '  concentrating  his  powers  on  a  single 
object,  can '  accomplish  ^  something.  The  strongest  *,  by  dispersing  his 
over  many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  anj-thing  *.  The  drop,  by  continually  * 
falling  ^,  bores  *  its  passage  through  the  hardest  rock.  The  hasty  * 
torrent  rushes^"  over  it  with  hideous  uproar,  and  leaves  no  trace  be- 
hind.— T.  Carlyle. 

1,  creature,  2Befen,  n. ;  strengthen  the  superlative  of  the  adjective  by  placing 
'  alltt '  before  it,  forming  one  compound  expression,  analogous  to :  2)ie  aHtt* 
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fc^onjie  ©(utne,  the  finest  flower  (of  all).  2,  The  copula '  can '  must  be  placed 
immediately  after  the  subject  and  its  attributes,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in: 
S.  5,  N.  2.  3,  'by  concentrating  his  powers',  burc^  Jtonjcntration  feiner  ^dfte; 
to  accomplish  something,  ttmai  gujlanbe  jrtngen.  Use  the  adverbial  expression 
*at  least'  before  'something',  which  will  give  more  force  to  the  German 
rendering.  4,  The  strongest — fail,  35em  <Starf(^en  "^ingegen  toirb  t6  imif 

Sfvf^ilittcruiig  fctner  Jtrafte  nid^t  getingen.  5,  anything,  an^  nut  hai  ©eringjle. 

e,  to  bore  one's  passage,  jic^  einen  SBeg  bol)ien.  Place  the  verb  according 
to  S.  5,  N.  2 ;  the  adverbial  clause  'by  continually  falling*  must  follow  it. 
7,  To  render  'falling',  form  a  noun  of  the  verb  'fallen'.  The  German 
language  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Infinitive  Present  of  verbs  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  whilst  the  English  language  uses  the  Verbal  in  -ing  for  that 
purpose.  Such  nouns  are  always  of  the  neuter  gender ;  as  ba3  ®t1)tn,  going ; 
ba3  ©ffen  unb  iSrinftn,  eating  and  drinking.  8,  continual,  unabldffig,  adj. 

0,  hasty,  ungefiiim ;  torrent,  ©tront,  m.  10,  to  rush  over  something,  uitt 

tttcaS  i)in»eg'^iirjen ;  '  rushes — uproar',  say '  rushes  with  hideous  (entfe^Ui^)  uproar 
(®et6fe)  over  the  same.' 

Section  12. 

COOLNESS  \ 

Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  -  perfect  coolness  on '  the  most  trying 
occasions,  Colonel  Gurwood  gives*  this  instance.  He  was®  once  in. 
great  danger  of  suffering  ^  ship-wreck.  It  was  bed-time ''  when  (S.  4, 
N.  2)  the  captain  of  the  vessel  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  It  will  soon  be 
a// over  *  with  us  1"  "  Very  well,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  then  I  (App.  §  14) 
need  not  (App.  §  12)  take  off'  my  boots!" — W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

1,  J?attWiitigfeit,  f.  2,  Place  the  genitive  after  the  governing  noun,  and 

say :  '  Of  (SSon)  the  perfect  coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'  Perfect  = 
great.  3,  'on — occasions '  =  in  the  most  dangerous  (gefa^rttofl)  situations. 

4,  to  give  =  to  relate.  See  App.  §  14  for  the  construction.  'This  instance' 
=  ti>e  following  example.  5,  'to  be*,  here  |xc^  befinben.  6,  Construe 

according  to  S.  r,  N.  3,  7,  ©d^tafen«jeit,  f.  8,  ooriibfr.  9,  to  take 

off,  au^'jiefjen,  see  S.  r,  N.  3. 

Section  13. 

RELIGIOUS  TOLERATIOW*. 

When'  certain  persons  attempted^  to  persuade  Stephen*,  King  of 
Poland,  to  constrain  ^  some  of  his  subjects,  who  *  were  of  a  different 
religion,  to  embrace  ^  his,  he  said  *  to  them  :  "  I '  am  king  of  men,  and 
not  of  ^°  consciences  ".  The  "  dominion  of  conscience  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  God." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  (HetigionSbuIbutig,  f.  2,  '  When ',  here  ?  3,  attempted  to  =  would, 

impf.  of  troKen.  4,  say  'the  king  Stephen  of  Poland',    ^onig  <Stt)eii)an  tJon 

93at^ori  regierte  toon  1 576-1 586.  5,  gwingen.     Place  the  verb  after  the 

relative  clause,  since  the  relative  pronoun  should  follow  its  antecedent 
as  closely  as  possible.  6,  'who  —  religion',  say  'who  belonged  to 

another  religion'.  7,  to  embrace  =  to  accept.  8,  'to  say',  here 'to 

reply*,  tntgegnen.  9,  I — men  =  I  rule  (^errf^en)  over  men.  10,  of= 

over.  11,  This  noun  is  not  used  in  the  plural  in  German.  See  S.  3,  N.  2. 
12,  '  The — God*,  say  ' God  alone  rules  over  consciences  (sing.)'. 
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Section  14. 

HOW  HUGH  MHiIiER^  BECAME   A"^  GEOLOGIST. 

Hugh  Miller's  ^  curiosity  *  was  ^  excited  by  the  remarkable  traces  of 
extinct  ^  sea-animals  in ''  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  on  which  he  worked  as 
a  quarryman.  He  inquired ',  observed,  studied,  and  became  a  geologist. 
"//  was  the  necessity",  said  he,  "  which  made  •  me  a  quarrier,  thai  taught 
me  to  be  a  geologist." — S.  Smiles. 

1,  ^)x^  9Kif(er  wurbe  am  io*«°  Dftobet  1802  »on  armm  Sttern  §u  Sromart^  in 
<S^ottlanb  getcwn.  ®t  arbfitett  15  3a^re  afe  genteiner  (gtcinbrtier,  bef^afligte  n^ 
irto(^  trdbrenb  jener  3"'  mit  litterarifc^en  unb  »iiienf^aftliti<n  Slrbeiten,  b«fonb<r3  mit 
ber  ©eotcgie,  b«t  er  ganj  ntue  SBa^nm  ercffnete.  iJine^  ftine  2Derfe  ^at  et  ft^  in  btr 
aSiffenfiaft  einen  unfietbtic^en  Stamen  ertoorten,  unb  al5  et  am  2  4»t«i  Sejember  1856 , 
fiarb,  fertor  S^cttlanb  in  i^m  einen  feiner  befien  ©cfine,  unb  bie  ©eolcgie  einen  ibrec 
beretteiicn  unb  eroiebenften  Sebrer.  2,  Contrary  to  English  construction,  the 

indefinite  article  is  not  used  in  CJerman  in  stating  the  business  or 
profession  of  a  person ;  as— 

He  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  (ft  teifl  Sctbat  ftetben. 

Exception :  ^^^len  the  noun  denoting  the  business  or  profession  is  preceded 
by  an  adjective,  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  German,  as  in  English : 
His  father  was  a  clever  physician.        Sein  33atet  hMt  ein  gef(^t(ftet  Slqt. 

3,  When  a  Proper  Name  is  used  in  the  Genitive  Case,  it  is  generally 
placed  before  the  governing  noun,  as  in  English :  Schiller's  poems,  Si^iQetd 
©ebi^te.  4,  SBipbegierbe,  f.  5,  How  is  the  Passive  Voice  to  be 
recognised?  *To  excite',  here  teb^afi  an'regcn;  construe  accord,  to  S.  13,  N.  5. 
e,  au^'geficrben.  7,  in  —  Sandstone,  in  einem  alien  {Rotfanbfleinrager  ;  on 
which  =  where.  8,  'to  inquire',  here  9lad>forf(^unjen  auftellen.  9,  'to 
make*  requires  here  the  prep,  ju  contracted  with  the  def.  art.;  'that  — 
geologist',  ma(^te  mi<^  fc^Uefti^  au<^  jum  ©eclcgen. 

Section  15. 

EXTBEMES   MEET*. 

When  Diogenes,  during  the  famous  festival '  at  Olympia  ',  saw  *  some 
young  men  of  Rhodes  arrayed'  most  magnificently,  he  (App.  §  15)  ex- 
claimed smiling  :  "  This  is  pride ! "  And  when,  afterwards  ',  he  met  •  with 
some  Lacedaemonians  in  a  mean  "^  and  sordid '  dress,  he  said :  "  And  this 
is  also  pride  1 " —  Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  2)ie  Srtreme  beriit)ten  ft(^.  2,  the  festival  at  Olympia,  bie  Dtijmjjifcben 

Sejie.  2)iefe  berii^mten  gcjie,  au(^  Ct^mjjifcbe  Spiete  genannt,  trurben  in  jebem  fiinften 
3a^te  om  etiien  ScKmcnb  na(^  bet  Sonnentoenbe  (Slnfang  3uU)  bei  Clt)mJ)ia  ju  @b«n 
beg  3fuS  cjefeiert.  (Sie  bauetten  funf  3!age  unb  bejianben  in  ®ettrennen  (ju  iSagen, 
JU  55ferb  unb  \xl  %yx%)  unb  in  gttmnatiifcfcen  S>?ieleu  a((er  9lrt.  3,  Contrary 

to  English  practice,  the  comma  is,  as  a  rtile,  not  used  in  German 
to  enclose  adverbs  or  adverbial  clauses  of  time,  manner,  and  place. 

4,  'to  see',  here  crblicfen,  which  place  after  '  Rhodes';  young  men  =  youths; 
'of,  here  au3;  Rhodes,  {R^obud.  5,  'arrayed  —  magnificently*.  Tiim 
these  words  into  a  relative  clause,  and  say :  '  which  were  most  magnificently 
(auf^  ptd^tigfic)  arrayed  (fc^mucfen)  *,  according  to  the  rule  given  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 
e,  to  meet  with  a  person,  einem  begegnen.  Place  the  subject  immediately  after 
'when*.    The  Lacedemonian,  bet  Saitbdmoniev.         7,  atmfelig.        8,  jettumpt. 
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Section  16. 

POOK    PAY^ 

When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim ^,  observed  ^  a  soldier  leaning  *  pensively  on  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  he  accosted  *  him  thus  :  "  Why  so  pensive  *,  my  friend,  after  so '' 
glorious  a  victory  ? "  "  It  may  be  glorious  *,"  replied  the  brave  fellow, 
"  but '  I  am  thinking  that  all  the  human  blood  I  ^^  have  spilled  this  day  " 
has  only  ^^  earned  me  fourpence." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  Slvmfelige  S3eja{)tung.  2,  2)ie  ©d^Iad^t  Bei  SHnbtjeim  (Engl. '  Blenheim ') 
hjurbe  am  ii^^^  Sliigufl  1704  »on  bent  ^etjog  »on  aWarlborcug'^  in  Scrbinbung  tnit  bent 
ojlereic^ifd^en  ^Pringen  @ugcn  gcgcn  bie  granjofen  gcfoc^ten.  SBlinbtjeim  %  ein  fteineg 
baljevifc^eS  !Dorf  Bci  JpoiJ^jidbt,  an  ber  JDonau.  3)ie  ©c^Ia^t  iwurbe  gu  gunjicn  bev  ffier# 
biinbeten  entfd^ieben,  nnb  ber  §ergog  »on  SWartbovoug'^  ev'^ielt  fur  biefen  gtanjenben  ©icg 
»cn  ber  ^onigin  9lnna  ein  ^jrad^tsoUeg  ©t^tof  (Blenheim  House)  bci  Soobjtorf  in 
Drforbffiire  jnm  ©efc^cuf.  3,   Place  the  verb  'observed'  after  the  noun 

'soldier'.  4,   'leaning — musket'.    This  passage  must  be  changed  into 

a  relative  clause,  thus :  '  who  leant  (ftc^  jiii^en)  pensively  (gebanfenvioU)  upon  the 
butt-end  (.ffolben,  m.)  of  his  musket',  for:  Sentences  containing  a  Present 
Participle  which  qualifies  a  preceding  noun  or  pronotin,  are  generally 
turned  into  relative  clauses;  as— 

The  teacher,  no^zV/«^  the  boy's  talent,        2)er  Se'^rer,  h)eld^ev   ba3   !£alcnt  beg 
applied  to  the  prince  on  his  be-  ^naben  b  c  nt  e  r  f  t  e,  tterJtenbcte  ftd^ 

half.  fiir  i:^n  bei  bent  giirficn. 

5,  to  accost,  anreben;  thus,  fotgenbemtapen.  6,  here  'nad^benfetib'  in  order  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  word.  7,  so  ...  a,  ein  . . .  fo.         8,  Make 

the  word  'glorious'  emphatic  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  clause,  and  see 
App.  §  14.  Insert  the  adverb  'itolir  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  'be', 
which  will  render  the  sentence  more  idiomatic.  9,  but  —  thinking,  abcr 

i^  bebenfe.  10,  Supply  the  relative  pronoun  'which',  for:  The  relative 

pronoun  can  never  beomitted.  in  German ;  to  spill,  vergicfien.  11,  this 

day  =  to-day.  12,  This  work  has  only  earned  me  a  shilling,  biefe  5lrbeit  \)<x\ 

ntir  nur  einen  (Schilling  eingcbrad}t. 

Section  17. 

THE  WORLD  IS  A  LOOKING-GLASS. 

We  *  may  be  pretty  certain  that  persons  ^  whom  all  the  world  treat  ill, 
deserve  entirely '  the  treatment  they  *  get.  The  world  is  a  looking-glass, 
and  gives  °  back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  *  at 
it,  and  "^  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you ;  laugh  *  at  it  and  with  it, 
and  ^  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion  ^°. — W.  M.  Thackeray. 

1,  We  —  certain.    SGGir  fcnnen  unS  giemtid^  itd^er  barauf  vevtajfen.  2,  per- 

sons —  ill  =  those  who  have  to  suffer  from  everybody.  3,  VoKfcmmcn. 

4,  they  get,  l»et(!^e  i^nen  juteil  iwivb.  5,  to  give  back  the  reflection  =to 

reflect,  guritrf' merfen ;  every  man,   jjeber ;   face  =  image.  6,  to  frown  at  a 

person,  here  'cinen  ntiivrifc^  an'blicfen';  use  the  second  pers.  sing.  7,  and 

—  you,  nnb  fie  nnrb  auc^  auf  bid^  verbrief  Uc^  l^ernie'berfci^auen.  8,  '  Laugh  at  it' 

seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of:  'Smile  at  it'.  Say:  'Smile  at  it, 
laugh  with  it',  etc.  'To  smile  at  a  person',  here  *  einen  frcunbticfc  an'blicfen'. 
9,  'and  —  is',  say:  'and  it  will  be  for  thee  (bit)'.  10,  ©efd^vtin. 
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Sectio7i  18. 

GIVE^  THE  HONOUR  TO   GOD  ALONE. 

A  lady  applied'  to  the  worthy  philanthropist'  Richard  Reynolds  on 
behalf  of  a  little  orphan  boy.  After  he  *  had  (App.  §  17)  given  liberally', 
she  said:  "When®  he  is  old  enough,  I  (App.  §  15)  will  teach ^  him  to 
thank  his  benefactor."  "  StopS"  said  the  good  man,  "  thou  art  mistaken  ®. 
We  do  not  thank  the  clouds  for  rain  (S.  3,  N.  2).  Teach  ^'  him  to  look 
higher,  and  thank  Him"  who  giveth  both  the  clouds  and  the  rain." — 
Rev.  R.  K.  Arvdte. 

1,  Say  '  Give  God  alone  the  honour'.  2,  to  apply  to  a  person  on  behalf 

c/" somebody,  jidj  fcei  tinem  fur  jemanb  perttenben.  3,  aReufc^enfreunb,  nu 

4,  To  avoid  ambiguity  turn  the  pron. '  he '  here  by  '  Reynolds '.  5,  '  liberally ', 
here  reic^Uc^.  6,  The  conjunction  'when',  used  in  the  sense  of '  •when- 

ever', and  referring  to  indefinite  time,  must  be  rendered  by  'ipeiltt*  (compare 
S.4,N.  2);  as— 

When   (whenever)    my   old   teacher        SBenn  otein  alter  Secret  na^  JpantBurg 
came    to    Hamburg,    he   always  fant,  tt3cf|nte  et  fletS  bei  mit. 

stayed  with  me. 

7,  The  verb  *  le^ten',  to  teach,  requires  the  accusative  of  the  person.  Render 
the  sentence  *  I  — benefactor'  by  '  I  will  teach  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  bene- 
factor'. 8,  ^alt' I  9,  to  be  mistaken,  <x(^  ir«n.  10,  Teach  — 
higher,  ?e^te  i^n  ^c^er  bticfen.  11,  The  pronoun  '  Him '  is  here  used  as  a 
demonstr.  pron. ;  ' both  . . .  and ',  fotto^l . . .  toie  auc^ ;  'to  give ',  here  =  to  send. 

Section  19. 

HOW  DID  CUVIEK^  BECOME   A  NATUKALIST ? 

When  young  (S.  lo,  N.  2)  Cuvier  was  one  day'  strolling'  along  the 
sands  near  Fiquainville,  in  Normandy  *,  he  observed  a  cuttle-fish  lying  * 
stranded  on  the  beach.  He  was  attracted  *  by  the  curious  object,  took 
it  home  to '  dissect,  and '  began  the  study  of  the  mollusca,  which  ended 
in  his  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  among  natural  historians. — S.  Smiles. 

1,  ®.  !D.  (Suiter,  Berii^tntet  fxanjojifc^  Uiatutfcrfcter  (1769-1832),  et^oS  bie  'otxt 
glti^enbe  Slnatontie  guerji  jur  SBijfenfc^aft.  2,   one  day,  tinti  Sageg;   one 

morning,  eine^  2JJcr^en^ ;  one  evening,  eine^  9lBcnt^,  etc.  3,  to  stroll  along 

the  sands,  an  tcr  ^jijie  um^et'fc^tenbtm ;  '  near',  here  son.  4,  bie  ^Jlcraiaubie, 

always  used  with  the  def.  art.  5,  'lying  —  beach',  say  'which  the  sea 

had  washed  (fpillcii)  upon  the  beach.    (See  App.  §  17.)  6,  to  be  attracted 

by  something,   ftc^  burc^   ctlro^   an'^e^cgcn  fiiljlen;    'object',   here   'creature'. 

7,  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose,  and  must  be  employed  whenever 
the  English  'to'  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'in  order  to',  or  'for  the  pur- 
pose of;  clauses  of  this  sort  are  generally  introduced  by  the  conjunction 
*um';  as — 

I  will  take  this  animal  home  to  dis-         3d^  teitt  birf  %\ix  mit  na(^  §aufe  ne^men, 
sect.  urn  rt  ju  ffjienn. 

8,  'and  —  historian',  say  'began  (an'faiicten)  to  study  the  mollusca,  and  became 
finally  (fcbtie^li^)  one  of  the  greatest  natural  historians'.  Mollusca,  aXcfluefm 
or  SSti^tiett. 
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Section  20. 

ON  THE   CHOICE  OP  BOOKS*. 

In  literature  (S.  3,  N.  2)  T  am  fond  "^  of  confining  myself  to  the  best 
company,  which  consists  chiefly  of  old  acquaintances  ^  with  whom  I  am 
desirous  of  becoming  more  intimate,  and  I  suspect  *  that,  nine  *  times  out 
of  ten,  it  is  more  profitable ',  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old  book 
over  again,  than  '^  to  read  a  new  one  for  the  first  time. — Lord  Dudley. 

1,  'of  books',  here  bcr  ?eftiive.  2,  A.  The  verbs  '  to  be  fond  of  and 

*to  like'  are  often  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'ttt&geit',  either 
with  or  without  the  adverb  'gerne'  or  'gem'  (willingly),  which  is  used  to  in- 
tensify its  signification ;  as — 

lam  very  fond  of  the  German  language.  3  d^  tnag  bie  beutfd^e  @J)rad^e  fcl^r  gem. 
Areyoufondof-waMngl  9K6gen  @ie  gerne  fpajieren  ge^cn ? 

I  don't  like  this  child.  3(i^  mag  bie3  ^inb  ni(|t. 

B.  But  the  adverb  getne  or  (Jcrtt  in  itself  denotes  liking  and  fondness, 
and  is  therefore  the  general  translation  of  the  verbs  *to  be  fond  of  or  *to 
like'  when  used  with  the  infinitive  of  other  verbs ;  as — 
/ /z/f^  to  dance,  3d^  tanje  gem. 

i^^  ar<f /oW  o/" confining  ourselves  to       2Bii*  befc^ranfen  un«  gem  auf  einigc 

a  few  old  books.  teenige  atte  33iic^cr. 

Construe  the  above  clause  accord,  to  the  last  example  given.  3,  acquaintances 
=  friends;  I  am  desirous  of  becoming  =  I  wish  to  become  (App.  §  19).  The 
insertion  of  the  adverb  *noc^'  before  the  comparative  will  greatly  improve  the 
rendering  of  this  clause.  4,  to  suspect  =  to  believe.  5,  'nine  times 

out  of  ten'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adverbial  expression  uteijlentcitd, 
which  place  immediately  after  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause.  6,  pro- 
fitable, tiii^tic!^;  'if — agreeable',  say  'if  not  even  (gar)  more  agreeable;  'over 
again',  here  nod^  einwal.  7,  'than — time',  say 'than  to  occupy  oneself 

(jid^  Bcfiaftigcn)  with  a  new  one'.  This  periphrase  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
monotonous  repetition  in  German. 

Section  21. 

AU"  APPARENTLY  INSIGNIFICANT  PACT*  OFTEN'  LEADS 
TO  GBEAT  HESULTS. 

When  Galvani  ^  discovered  that  a  frog's  leg  *  twitched  when  placed  in 
contact  with  different  metals,  it "  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  that 
so  apparently  insignificant  a  fact  would  ever  lead  (App.  §  1 7)  to  important 
results.  Yet  therein  lay  the  germ  of  ®  the  Electric  Telegraph,  which ^  binds 
the  intelligence  of  continents  together,  and  probably  before  many  years 
elapse  wilH  "  put*  a  girdle  round  the  globe." — S.  Smiles. 

1,  X^atfad^e,  f.  2,  See  S.  5,  N.  2,  and  place  the  adverb  after  the  verb ; 

'  result',  giefuttot,  n.  3,  Suigi  ©abaiii,  ttaticnifd&er  Slnatom,  entbecfte  1 780  ben 

@a(oant«mu3.  '  When  —  discovered',  say  '  When  Galvani  made  the  discovery'. 
4,  'leg',  here  ©(!^enM,m.;  to  twitch,  in  Burfungen  geraten;  when  placed  =  when 
(S.  18,  N.  6)  the  same  was  (S.  2,  N.  i)  brought.  5,  it  —  imagined,  l^atte 

man  ft^  faiint  »orflef(en  lonnen;  'that  so  apparently  ...  a',  ba^  eine  fd^einbat  fo. 
e,  gum.  7,  which  —  together,  Jrelc^ct  bie  ©eijlet  ber  ^ontinente  mit  einanber 

verbinbct;  before  —  elapse  =  in  <j  few  years.  8,  See  App.  §  16.  9,  to 

put  a  girdle  round  the  globe,  cinen  ©nrtel  rings  um  bie  ®rbe  jiel^en.  '  9iing3  um 
bie  ®tbe  jieV  ii^  einen  ©iirtel  in  »iermol  ge^n  SWinuten.'    5Pucf,  <Somraernad^t«troum. 
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Section  22. 

OATS'. 

Oats  are  (S.  2,  N.  i)  chiefly  used  whole ^ as  food  for  horses.  Ground* 
into  meal,  they  are  used  in  some  countries  (especially  in  Scotland)  for  * 
making  porridge  and  cakes.  As'  a  plant,  it  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
grows  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley  could  '^  be  made  productive.  For  ^ 
this  reason  it  is  a  favourite  crop  in  mountainous  countries  and  moist 
climates  —  for  example  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  (S.  5,  N.  2)  also 
grows  luxuriantly  in  Australia,  Northern*  and  Central  Asia,  and  in 
North  America. — Nelson's  Readers. 

1,  iDer  -Safer,  which  noun  is  never  used  in  the  plural.  2,  whole,  ungej 

marten ;  to  use,  benu|€n ;  food  for  horses,  ^pferbefufter,  n.  3,  Ground  —  meal, 
ju  SKe^t  oenna^lm;  they  —  used  =  one  uses  (getrau^en)  it  (m.).  See  S.  4, 
N.  4;  'country',  here  ©egenb.  4,  for  —  cakes,  urn  SD?e^lfuppe  unb  .Ruc^n 

baraua  ju  ma^n.  5,  *As  —  hardy',  say  'The  plant  is  extremely  hardy 

(ftdftig) '.  6,  could  —  productive  =  would  thrive.  7,  For  —  reason, 

35a^,  adv.,  App.  §  14.  Render  the  pron. '  it'  by  '  ber  §afh' ;  a  favourite  crop, 
ba«  ^aupt^etreibe.  8,  in  9iorb;unb  'DJittetaften. 

Section  23. 

SPUING  -  BLOSSOMS '. 

The  blossoms  of  Spring  are  as  brief  as  they  are  beautiful.  For^  a 
short  time  they  embellish  the  country,  spreading  *,  as  it  were,  a  bridal  veil 
over  every  ^  tree  and  hedge.  It  seems,  indeed  *,  as  if  Nature  had  given 
them  existence  only  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  show  their  worth,  and  then  to  de- 
stroy them.  Yet  ^  they  are  "  fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree,"  and  teach  us 
the  solemn  *  lesson — that '  everything  lovely  on  earth  is  destined  soon  to 
perish,  and  "  hke  them  to  glide  into  the  grave. — Rev.  E.  M.  Davies. 

1,  JruMing^bliittn.  2,  »ergangti(^.  3,  3luf;  to  embellish,  fcfcmiitf en. 

4,  spreading  =  and  spread ;  as  it  were,  gUi^fam.  5,  *  every  —  hedge',  say 

'hedges  and  trees'.  6,  teirfUc^ ;  as  —  only,  a[3  ^dtte  bie  Olanir  i^nen  nur  ba^ 

S)afein  oettielten.  7,   'Yet  —  tree',  say  'They  are  however  the  lovely 

messengers  (iBotfccten)  of  a  fruitful  (fru^trti^)  tree'.  8,  solemn  lesson, 

emfle  3Ba^r^f it.  9,  that  —  perish,  bap  alleij  (S(^6ne  auf  (Stben  bet  33ergdngli(^feit 
gttwi^t  ift.  10,  '  and  —  grave',  say  *  and  like  the  blossoms  must  (App.  §  18) 

glide  (finfen)  into  an  early  grave'. 

Section  24. 

THE  ■WTN'KrN'Gi  EYELID. 

The  *  object  of  winking  is  a  very  important  one.  An  outside '  window 
soon  (S.  5,  N.  2)  gets  soiled*  and  dirty,  and  a  careful  shopkeeper '  cleans 
his  windows  every  morning.  But  our  eye- windows  must  *  never  have  so 
much  as  a  speck  or  spot  upon  them ;  and  the  winking  eyehd  '  is  the  busy 
apprentice  who,  not  once  a  day,  but  *  all  the  day,  keeps  the  living  glass  * 
clean ;  so  that,  after  all  ^°,  we  are  little  worse  off  than  the  fishes,  who  " 
bathe  their  eyes  and  wash  their  faces  every  moment. — Prof.  G.  Wilsox. 
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1,  J)a5  Djfnen  iinfc  ©d^Uefcn  bcr  Slugcnlibcr.  2,  'The  — one',  say  'The 

opening  and  closing  of  the  eyelid  (pi.)  is  of  great  importance.  3,  outside 

window  =  street  window.  4,  truBe.  5,  Sabcntjiiter ;  supply  the  adv. 

*  therefore '  after  the  verb  *  cleans',  and  place  the  object  last  of  all.  6, '  must 
—  them',  say  'must  (burfen)  never  suffer  (erieiben)  even  (fetbfi)  the  smallest 
speck,  the  least  dimness  (3;ru6ung).  7,   bag  ftd^  cjfnenbc  unb  f^Ucfcnbe 

Slugcnlib;  'apprentice',  here  Jabenbuvfc^e.  8,  but  — day,  nein,  ben  gauseu 

3:ag  Ijinburc^.  9,  Slugenglag.  10,  gcnau  l)etra*tet;  the  subject  should 

be  placed  immediately  after  the  conjunction  'that';  little  =  not  much;  to  be 
badly  off,  fd^Umnt  baran  fein.  11,  who— moment,  tceld^e  Slugen  unb  ©epd^t  jebcn 
^lugcnblici  kben  unb  irafdjen. 

Section  25. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

It  is  reported  that,  one  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  the^  two  great  philosophers 
Aristippus  ^  and  -^schines  had  fallen  at  variance  ^.  The  *  following  day, 
however,  Aristippus  came  to''  JEschines,  and  said :  "  Shall'  we  be  friends  ?" 
"Yes,  with  ■'all  my  heart!"  answered  -^schines.  "  Remember  V'  con- 
tinued Aristippus,  "  that '  though  I  am  your  elder,  yet  I  sought  for  peace." 
"True^V'  replied  -^schines,  "and  for  this"  I  will  always  acknowledge 
you  to  be  the  more  worthy  man,  for  ^^  I  began  the  strife,  and  you  the 
peace." —  Rev.  J.  Burroughs. 

1,  Place  the  subject  immediately  after  the  conj.  'that*.  2,  SlriSti^j^JuS 

<iug  Sijrcne  luurbc  (380  ».  (Sfir.)  ©tiftcr  bev  ci)rcnai[(l)cn  5pi)i(ofo)3'^cnf(i^ute,  irel^c  bie 
Sc'^rc  auffteUtc,  bap_  bag  fiod^jie  ®{M  bcS  SOJenfd^en  int  ftnnti^cn  unb  geiliigcu  SBcrgniigen 
gu  fud^en  fet.  Slripi^jjjug  ivar  cin  3ettgenof|e  beg  ©ocwteg  unb  ber  cinjige  ^f)ilofc).il) 
feiner  3eit,  ber  ftd^  feine  aScrtrage  mit  @etb  beja'^tcn  lief.  5lf(f)ineg  ttiar  ein  9iebcn« 
hyx^n  unb  Oegnet  beg  ©ctttofieneg,  iturbe  (389  ».  g^r.)  ju  Slt^en  geboren,  tebte  fjjater  gu 
(Rl^obug  unb  ftcbelte  enblid^  nac^  ©antcg  fiber,  h)o  er  (314  ».  (S^r.)  ^nxl.  3,  to 

fall  at  variance,  jtc^  fiberttter'fen.  4,  The  =  On  the ;  however,  jebcd^,  which 

must  not  be  placed  between  commas.  5,  Use  here  the  def.  art.  contracted 

with  the  prep,  p  into  junt,  for :  The  def.  art.  is  often  used  to  mark  the 
Gen.  Dat.  and  Ace.  of  proper  names.  6,  Shall  =  Will.  7,  son 

^an5em  •§crgcn  I  8,  (Srinnere  bic^  baran.  9,  Say  '  that  I  have  sought  for 

peace,  although  I  am  the  elder';  to  seek  for  peace,  um  ben  ^vieben  na^'fut^fn* 
10,  Say  'That  is  true'.  11,  bcgf)atb,  adv.  (App.  §  14).    He  acknowledged 

you  to  be  the  more  worthy  man  (of  us  two),  (Jr  erfannte  bid^  alg  ben  SBuvbigeren 
Don  ung  bciben  an  ;  construe  according  to  this  example,  and  supply  the  expletive 
^m6;:j'  after  the  object  'you'.  12,  benn  td^  \v<xt  ber  evjie  ivxa.  ®trett,  unb  bu 

gum  gvieben. 

Section  26. 

DESCRIPTION"   OF   A   GLACIER. 

I  must  now  explain  to  you  *  what  a  glacier  is.  You  see  before  you  " 
thirty  or  forty  mountain-peaks,  and  between  these  peaks  what  ^  seem  to 
you  frozen  rivers.  The  snow,  from  *  time  to  time  melting  and  dripping 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  congealing  in  the  elevated  hollows 
between  the  peaks,  forms  a  half-fluid  mass,  a  river  of  ice ',  which  is  called 
(S.  4,  N.  4)  c  glacier.  As  *  the  whole  mass  lies  upon  a  slanting  surface, 
and  is  not  entirely  solid  throughout,  if  is  continually  pushing,  with  a 
gradual  but  imperceptible  motion,  down  *  into  the  valley  below. — Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe. 
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1,  Use  the  and  pers.  sing,  2,  Place  the  words  'before  you'  after  the 

object.  3,  glautil  tu  5U  (Sis  erftarrte  gluJTe  ju  etBlicfeii.  4,  which 

(App.  §  16)  from  time  to  time  melts,  drips  down  on  the  mountain-sides  (Scr^j 
ab^nge),  and  congeals  (gefrierfn),  etc.;  see  S.  16,  N.  4.  Supply  the  adverb 
toifber  before  the  verb  'congeals'.  The  elevated  hollow,  bie  i)ci)tx  getegent  5e(^j 
fpottf.  5,  Gi^prcnt,  m.  6,  As  =  Since,  ba  (App.  §  16) ;  to  be  entirely 

solid  throughout,  buvc^  unb  bittc^  fe^  fein.  7,  it  —  pushing,  fo  fenft  fte  ii(^ 

fotttiw^renb ;  with  a  . . .  but,  mit  einer  jtoar  . . .  ioHf.  8,  down  —  below,  in 

bod  unttn  Uegenbe  X^t  ^inof). 

Section  27. 

WITHOUT^  PArN"S  NO   GAINS. 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Charles  James  Fox ',  that ' 
he  was  thoroughly  pains-taking  in  all  that  he  did.  When  *  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  being'  piqued  at  some  observation  as  to  his  bad 
writing,  he  actually  took'  a  writing-master,  and  wTOte  copies  like  a 
schoolboy  until  he  had  sufficiently  improved  himself.  Though  ^  a  cor- 
pulent man,  he  *  was  wonderfully  active  at  picking  up  tennis-balls,  and  * 
when  asked  how  he  contrived  to  do  so,  he  playfully  replied :  "  Because '° 
I  am  a  very  pains-taking  man."  The  same  accuracy  which  he  bestowed 
upon  trifling  matters ",  was  displayed  by  him  in  things  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  and  ^-  he  acquired  his  reputation  by  "  neglecting  nothing." — 
S.  Smiles. 

1,  D^ne  dWiik  fein  ©etoinn.  2,  3(^  mo^te  Bcrf^Iagen  ju  ubtrfe^en:  *of 

the  famous  Ch.  J.  Fox',  »rett  babur(^  bad  aJer^dltni^  be«  ®enitiij«  gan^  flat  audi 
gebrucft  hjirb.  (S&atted  3ante3  gor  (1749-1806)  jrarb  fcfton  1768  aRitglieb  bef 
Unterfiaufed,  1772  Serb  bed  ©c^a^ed,  unb  bilbcte  1783  mit  9ictt^  unb  ^orttanb  ein 
SRiniflerium,  »«l(^ed  jebot^  balb  bent  SKinijieriunt  ^itt  tuei^en  ntu^te.  Sr  begann 
barauf  mit  Surfe  unb  anbem  eine  gro^attige  j?atlamentarifc^e  Djjpoution  gegen  ^itt 
unb  fann?fte  ten  1792-97  faji  aUein  gegen  eine  i^arfe  SKajotitdt.  3m  3a^re  1806, 
furj  Bor  feinem  Scte,  teurbe  er  mit  ©tanviKe  uc^mald  and  ©taatdrubet  berufeu. 
3,  bap  ct  fid^  in  atlera,  \c:<^  er  t^at,  bie  gtcf  te  9Rii^  gab.  4,  When  he  was 

appointed  (see  N.  7).    The  verbs  ma^en  (to  make),  ernennen  (to  appoint), 
and  ertod^len  (to  choose,  to  elect),  and  other  verbs  denoting  choosing  or 
appointing,  require  in  German  the  prep,  ju  contracted  with  the  def.  art., 
whilst  in  English  they  govern  /wo  Nominatives  in  the  Passive  Voice ;  as — 
3)et  Jreunb  mcined  33aterd  ifl  jum  2lb«        My  father's  friend  has  been  elected 

geotbneten  erftd^It  trotben.  a  member  of  Parliament. 

5,  being  —  writing.  This  clause  must  be  rendered  in  an  altogether  different 
form ;  let  us  say  '  and  felt  hurt  by  an  observation  as  to  (iibet)  his  bad  hand- 
writing'. To  feel  hurt  by  something,  fi(^  burc^  etwad  sette^t  fii{)[en.  The  p.p. 
must  be  placed?  6,  'to  take',  here  engagie'ren ;  'actually*,  here  faftif(6 

(see  App.  §  15) ;  to  write  copies,  ft(^  im  (S^cnf^rciben  iiben;. improved  himself 
=  improved  his  hand-writing.  7,  Though  he  was.    Grammatical  dis- 

tinctness, as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  subject  and  copula,  which  after  certain 
conjunctions  are  so  frequently  omitted  in  English,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  German.  8,  When  a  subordinate  clause,  beginning  with 
one  of  the  conjunctions  ba,  obglei^,  toeil,  and  toenn,  precedes  a  principal 
clause,  which  is  often  done  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  principal  clause  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  adverbial  conjunction  fo  (so,  thus,  therefore) ;  as — 
3)a  ed  regnet,  fo  fcunen  (App.  §  15)  toit  As  it  is  raining,  we  cannot  go  out. 
ni^t  audgetftn. 
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•He  —  balls',  fo  \xxxx  er  tnt  Sluffangcn  bcr  ®df(c  beim  3!emii«fVHete  bo^  mcvfamvbig 
geiranbt.  '^.  'and  —  so',  say  'and  when  (S.  18,  N.  6)  one  asked  him  how 

he  did  (maci^en)  n-'.  The  verb  madden  should  be  xised  in  the  Pres.  Subj.,  since 
the  clause  contains  an  indirect  question  (App.  §^  28  and  30).  Playfully, 
f(!^erjenb.  10,  SBcit  id)  mir  ftcts  bie  groftc  aKutje  gebe.         11,  trifling  matters, 

^leinigf citcn ;  *was  —  importance',  say  'he  showed  also  in  more  important 
matters'  (Slngctegen^eiten).  12,  and  —  nothing,  unb  er  trtoarb  fic^  feinm  (Ruf 

babur(^,  baf  er  ni^t^  fur  ju  gering  erad^tete. 

Section  28. 

THE  MAGNA   CHAETA^ 

The  great-grandsons  of*  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to ' 
draw  near  to  each  other  in  friendship,  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  recon- 
ciliation was  the*  Great  Charter,  won*  by  their  united  exertions,  and 
framed  for  their  common  benefit.  Here  commences  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events '  is  the  history  of 
wrongs  inflicted'  and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which,  indeed*,  all 
dwelt  on  English  ground,  but  ^  which  regarded  each  other  with  aversion 
such  as '°  has  scarcely  ever  existed  between  communities  separated "  by 
physical  barriers. — Macaulay,  History  of  England. 

1,  !S)ie  'aWagna  @I|arta'  tji  bcr  om  19'^^  3uni  12 15  bcm  ^onig  So^ann  oline  8anb 
obgcrungene  @taatggrunb»crtrag,  h5cl(f)er  ol5  ©runblage  ber  tngtifd^en  SSerfaffung  gilt. 
2,  *  of  those — Harold'.  These  two  clauses  are  best  rendered  in  a  contracted 
form,  thus :  '  of  the  men  who  had  fought  under  W.  and  H.'  3,  to  draw 

near  to  each  other,  fid^  einanber  na^crn;  in  friendship,  freuubfc^aj^Ud^,  adv. 
4,  bie  SKagna  Sl^arta.  5,  The  two  clauses  containing  the  two  p.  ps.  must 

be  turned  into  one  contracted  relative  clause,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 
Use  the  verbs  in  the  Impf.  of  the  Passive  Voice.  To  frame,  entlvcrfcn. 
e,  Srcigni^,  n.  7,  The  two  p.ps.  qualifying  'wrongs'  (Unbilben)  should  be 

placed  before  that  noun,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  -<^;  of,  won;  to  inflict,  veriu 
ben;  to  sustain, crleibcn ;  by  —  tribes, »erf(f)tebener  SSoIf^jldmnte.  8,  jn^ar;  on  = 
upon;  ground  =  soil.  9,  but  —  aversion  =  but  (jebod))  showed  such  an 

aversion  against  one  another.  The  Article,  when  used  in  connection  with 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  stands  in  German  generally  before  those  words :  such 
an  aversion,  einen  foldien  SfBibettt»if(en.  Since  the  clause  to  be  translated 
is  in  reality  but  a  part  of  the  preceding  relative  clause,  which  it  completes,  the 
verb  must  be  placed  ?  10,  such  as,  line,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  ev,  to 

give  more  distinctness  to  the  rendering;  to  exist,  bejie^en;  communities  = 
nations.  11,  toel^e  burd^  naturlid^e  ®vcnjen  »on  einanber  getrennt  jinb. 

Section  29. 

HONESTY. 

Mr.'  Denham  had  been  in  business  at  Bristol,  had  failed^  compounded, 
and  gone  ^  to  America.  There  *,  by  a  close  application  to  business  as 
a  merchant,  he  acquired  a  plentiful  ^  fortune  in  a  few  years.  Returned  • 
to  England,  he  invited  his  old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  easy^  terms  (S.  16,  N,  lo)  they  had  favoured*  him 
with,  and,  though  the  guests  had  expected  nothing  but  a  good  treat, 
every'  man,  at  the  first  remove,  found  to  his  astonishment  a  cheque 
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under  his  plate  for^"  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid  remainder,  with 
interest. — Dr.  B.  Fraxklin. 

1,  'Mr.  —  Bristol',  translate  *Mr.  D.  had  had  a  business  at  (in)  B.*,  and 
place  the  object  after  the  adverbial  circumstance  of  place.  2,  to  fail  (in 

business)  fallieren ;  to  compound,  acccrCieren.  Verbs  from  the  Latin  with  the 
termination  tere n  do  not  admit  of  the  prefix  or  augment  ge  in  the  Past  Parti- 
ciple, but  follow  in  all  other  respects  the  weak  or  modem  form  of  conjugation. 
3,  say  '  and  was  gone  to  America'.  The  verb  ge^en  is  always  construed  with 
fcin,  which  auxiliary  is  especially  used  with  Intransitive  Verbs  denoting 
a  Passive  State  of  the  subject,  a  change  from  one  State  into  another,  or  a 
Motion,  if  the  place  to  which  the  motion  is  directed,  or  fi-om  which  it  proceeds, 
is  either  expressed  or  understood.  4,  The  words  *he  acquired'  (erlangtn) 

should,  in  an  inverted  form  (App.  §  14),  follow  the  adverb  'There';  'by  — 
merchant',  tur^  unabldjfige  faufmdnnifc^e  %i)m%U\t.  5,  plentiful  =  great. 

For  the  position  of  the  object  see  App.  §  9.  6,  9ta(^  (Sngtanb  guriirfgefe^rt ; 

entertainment  =  meal ;  at  which,  hjobei.  7,  bequetn ;  terms,  Sefcingungni. 

8,  to  favour  a  person  with  something,  einem  ttxoaS  getrd^vtn  (v.  tr.) ;  nothing 
but,  nur ;  treat,  'Bi)mm€,  m.  8,  every  —  plate,  fanb  fcc(^  tin  jcber  xiaH)  bent 

eriien  ®ange  ju  feinem  Srfiaunen  tintet  bent  Xtlltt  einm  SEec^fet  »oc.  10,  for  — 

interest  =  which  was  issued  (au^ileKen)  for  (auf)  the  full  amount  of  the  remaining 
(rurfjidnbig)  debt  with  (nebji)  interest. 

Section  30. 

FORMATION   OP  A  COHATrlSIiAND. 
I. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  *  when  the  animalcules,  which  form  the  corals  at 
the  bottom '  of  the  ocean,  cease  to  live,  their '  structures  adhere  to  each 
other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some  pro- 
perty in  salt- water.  The  interstices  being  *  gradually  filled  up  \s'ith  sand 
and "  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere,  a  mass 
of  rock  is  at  length  formed.  Future  *  races  of  these  animalcules  erect 
their  habitations  upon  the  rising ''  bank,  and '  die,  in  their  turn  to  elevate 
this  monument  of  their  wonderful  labotirs. 

1,  *  that  when  the  animalcules  . . .  cease  to  live'.  This  clause  may  be  briefly 
rendered  by  saying:  'that  after  the  death  (Slbflerten,  n.)  of  the  animalcules'. 
To  translate  the  last  noun,  form  a  diminutive  of  Zxtx  2,  SReere^tcbm,  m. 

3,  '  their  —  salt-water'.  Use  the  following  order  of  words  for  rendering  this 
passage:  'their  little  houses __ (dim.  of  ^au3)  either  through  the  in  them  con- 
tained glutinous  remains  (Ubtrrefie)  or  through  some  (irgenb  tine)  property 
of  the  salt-water  held  together  are  (Pres.  of  the  Passive  Voice) '.  4,  When 
the  Present  Participle  is  used  to  denote  a  logical  cause  from  which  we 
may  draw  an  inference,  it  must,  by  the  help  of  the  conjunction  'ba\  be 
changed  into  a  finite  verb,  i.  e.  one  with  a  personal  termination,  thus : — 
The  interstices  being  gradually  JiUed  ©a  nun  bie  3»if^enrdunte  allntd^Ud^  mit 
up  with  sand,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at  Sanb  auggefiillt  tt?erben,  fo  »irb 

length  formed.  avA  bent  ©anjen  tvCsAxij  tint  gelfen* 

ntaffe  gebilbet. 
The  tense  in  which  the  verb  is  to  be  used,  must  always  be  determined  by  the 
context.         5,  and — sea,  unb  mit  tent  SReere  ^eraiigcfputten  jetbrorfclten  Jlcraflen; 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  verbs  must  follow  this  passage.  6,  The 

following  generations.  7,  'to  rise',  here  ^ij  et^eben.    Present  Participles 
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used  attributively  are  inflected  like  adjectives.    Bank  =  reef.  8,  *and 

die  —  labours',  translate  *  and  die  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  contribute  also  in  their  turn 
(i^revfeita)  to  the  elevation  ((Sr^o^ung,  f.)  of  this  monument  of  their  admirable 
work  (5lr6eit,  f.)'. 

Section  31. 

FOBMATION  OP  A   COBAL-ISLAKD. 
II. 

The  *  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being  visited  by  sea-birds.  Salt-plants  ' 
take  root  upon  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  E),  and  *  a  soil  is  being  formed.  A  cocoa- 
nut,  or  the*  drupe  of  a  pandanus  is  thrown  on*  shore.  Land-birds 
visit  it*  and  deposit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Every  high  tide, 
and  still  more ''  every  gale,  adds  something  to  the  bank.  The  *  form  of 
an  island  is  gradually  assumed,  and  last  of  all '  comes  man  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  take  possession. — M.  Flinders. 

1,  The  new  coral-reef  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  now  soon  visited  by  (son)  sea-birds. 
2,  Sea-plants ;  to  take  =  to  strike.  3,  unb  fo  bilbet  ftc^  eine  (Srtfd^i^t. 

4,  bie  gruc^t  ciner  ^ananc.  !t>ie  5Panane  (Pandanus)  tfi  cine  Slrt  5Patme  unb  twirb 
aud^  ?Panbang  (m.)  obcr  ^PalmnuPaum  gcnannt.  5,  an,  contracted  with  the 

def.  art.  6,  it  =  the  same,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  'shore';  to  de- 

posit, juriicf' lafTen ;  seeds,  ©ante,  m.,  used  in  the  sing.  7,  still  more  = 

especially ;  adds  —  bank,  trdgt  ctira^  ^ur  SSergro^crung  bc3  Sfiiffg  fcei.  8,  The 

latter  (biefeS)  gradually  assumes  (on'ncl^men)  the  form  of  an  island.  The  adv. 
'gradually'  may  be  made  emphatic;  see  App.  §  14.  9,  jute^t;  *to  — 

possession'  =  to  take  possession  of  the  same. 

Section  32. 

KEYNAED^   CAUGHT. 

A  fox  observed '  some  fowls  at  roost,  and  wished  to '  gain  access  to 
them  by  smooth  speeches.  "  I  have  charming  news  *  to  tell  you,"  he  ^ 
said.  "  The  animals  have  concluded  ®  an  agreement  of  universal  peace 
with  one  another.  Come  down  and  celebrate  "^  with  me  this  decree  *." 
An  old  cock,  who  was  well  on  his  guard,  looked  ®  cautiously  all  around, 
and  the  fox,  perceiving  (S.  i6,  N.  4)  this,  inquired  ^^  the  reason.  "  I  was 
only  observing "  those  two  dogs  which  are  coming  this  way  ","  replied 
the  cock.  Reynard  prepared ^^  to  set  off.  "What","  cried  the  cock, 
"have  not  the  animals  concluded  an  agreement  of  universal  peace?" 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  fox,  "  but  those  dogs  (S.  5,  N.  2)  perhaps  have  not 
yet  ^^  heard  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)r —  Anonymous. 

1,  !Der  ubertijlfte  Sfleinefe  (or  {Rein^arb).  2,  to  observe  =  to  see ;  at  roost, 

anf  i^rer  ©tange  ji^en.  3,  to  —  speeches,  burc^  glatte  SBortc  il^rer  :^al)^aft  ju 

werben.  4,  charming  news  =  something  pleasant.    To  render  'you'  use 

the  dat.  of  the  persnl.  pron.  of  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  For  the  construction  see 
App.  §  7.  5,  The  words  indicating  the  speaker,  after  a  quotation,  must 

be  rendered  in  an  inverted  form  (see  App.  §  13).  6,  to  conclude, 

ab'f^Ue^cn,  str.  v.  tr. ;  the  agreement  of  universal  peace,  bcr  aHgemeine  ^ricbcn^j 
vertrag ;  to  come  down,  i^erun'tevfommen ;  supply  the  adv.  o(fo  between  the  verb 
and  the  separable  particle.  7,  feieni.  8,  SBefd^hif,  m.  9,  to  look 

all  around,  fi^  nac^  alien  ©eiten  unt'fetjen.  10,  to  inquire  the  reason,  ft^  nad^ 
bet  Urfac^e  erfunbigcn.  11,  I  was  observing  =  I  observed  (beobad^ten). 
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Which  are  coming  =  which  come.  The  English  compound  forms  of  the 
verb  with  the  auxiliary  and  the  present  participle,  and  of  the  verb  'to  do' 
with  the  infinitive  (I  do  come  =  I  come.  I  did  come  =  I  came),  must  be 
rendered  by  the  corresponding  simple  forms.  12,  fcicfeg  2Se^e^.  13,  fic^ 
gum  Dascnlaufen  itxnt  mac^en.  14,  2Bie.  15,  '  not  yet ',  here  noi^  ni(^t3. 

Section  33. 

THE^   MEANS    OP    CONVEYANCE    IN    THE    TIME    OF 

CHABIiES   II. 

I. 

Heavy  articles'  were  (S.  2,  N.  i)  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  generally 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  waggons^.  The*  expense  of  trans- 
mitting them  was '  enormous.  From  London  to  ®  Birmingham  the  charge 
was  £7  a^  ton,  and  from  London  to  Exeter  £12,  which*  is  a  third  more 
than  was  afterwards  charged '  on  turnpike-roads,  and  fifteen  times  more 
than  is  now  demanded  by  ^°  railway  companies.  Coal "  was  seen  only 
in  districts  where  it  was  produced  ",  or  "  to  which  it  could  be  carried  by 
sea,  and "  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the  South  of  England  by  the 
name  of  sea-coal. 

1,  2)ie  Sefcrberangamtttet  jut  3«it  Siaxli  iii  3w«iten.  2,  objects.  3,  Sajls 
hMjen,  which  place  after  'generally'.  4,  'The  —  them',  may  be  briefly 

rendered  by  the  compound  noun  '  S)ie  S^ran^portfofien '.  It  may  here  be  pointed 
out  that  the  German  language  lends  itself  more  easily  than  any  other  living 
language  to  the  formation  of  compound  expressions.  Many  advantages 
result  from  this  adaptability  of  the  language  to  express  in  one  single  term 
which,  otherwise,  would  require  a  nimiber  of  words ;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
advantages  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  power  it  gives  us  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  Genitive,  a  power  which,  if  rightly  wielded,  will  impart  great  vigour, 
conciseness,  and  elegance  to  the  student's  style  of  writing.  5,  were  extra- 
ordinary high  (grof).  6,  mi);  'charge',  here  ^xai^t,  f.;  'to  be',  here 
tettagfn;  £7,  ixeben  iPfunb  ©terling.  7,  The  def  art.  is  used  in  stating 
the  price  of  goods,  when  the  English  use  the  indef.  art. ;  as — 
Siefet  Stattvin  fojiet  funfjig  ^Pfifnnigj  tie  This  cotton  is  sixpence  a  yard.  (10 
(Sf(e.  pfennigs  =1^.) 

8,  The  pron.  'which'  referring  to  a  whole  clause,  and  not  to  a  particular 
word  in  that  clause,  should  be  rendered  by  the  indef.  rel.  pron.  toai ;  as — 
She  acted  without   thinking   about        (Sie  fyinbettf,  oijxit  ubet  bie  golgen  nad^ 

the  consequences,  whicb  was  very  jubtnfen,  xoai  j't^r  unnc^t  »at. 

wTong. 

9,  btrtinen ;  turnpike-road,  S^auffee,  f.  10,  son,  followed  by  the  def.  art.; 
to  demand,  btanfpnt(^en.  11,  ©teinfo^Ien,  used  in  the  pi.  without  the  art 
Use  the  active  voice  with  man,  S.  4,  N.  4.  12,  geteinnni.  13,  or  —  sea, 
ober  too^in  fie  tjerft^ifft  Jocrben  fonnten.  14,  Say  '  and  it  was  (fie  teutben)  in  the 
South  of  England  therefore  (ba^et  au^)  only  called  sea-coal  (S(^ijf«fo^len) '. 

Section  34. 

THE    MEANS    OP    CONVEYANCE    IN   THE    TIME    OP 

CHABIiES   n. 

II. 

The  rich^  (S.  5,  N.  2)  commonly  travelled  in'  their  own  iron  carriages 
with  at  least  four  horses.     A  ^  coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen, 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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except  as  part  of  some  procession.  The  frequent  mention,  therefore,  of 
such  equipages  *  in  old  books  is  hkely  to  mislead  us.  We  ®  attribute  to 
magnificence  what  was  really®  the  effect  of  disagreeable  necessity. 
People**  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  travelled  with  six  horses,  because* 
with  a  smaller  number  there  was  danger  of  sticking  ^^  fast  in  the  mire. — 
Abridged  from  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

1,  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  are  declined  as  they  would  be  if  the  noun, 
which  is  understood,  were  to  follow  them.  They  are  always  written  with  a 
capital  initial.  2,  in  i:^rcn  cigenen  ntit  trcnigjicng  »ter  -Pferben  bcfpannten  cifemen 

JJutf^cn.  3,  *  A  —  seen '.     This  clause  must  be  construed  thus :  '  Except 

(Slufer)  in  processions  a  coach  and  six  (eine  fed^gfpdnnige  itutfc^e,  see  App.  §  14) 
[s  now  never  seen'.  Supply  the  words  *  bei  unS'  before  the  p.  p.  4,  ©taat^s 
fu^rircrfe ;  therefore  ...  is  likely  to  mislead  us  =  can  therefore  easily  mislead 
(irre  fii^ren)  us.  The  object  *us'  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  copula 
'can'.         5,  28ir  fd^reiben  bet  $ra(!^tliebe  gu.  6,  really  =  in  reality;  'effect', 

here  =  consequence.  7,  Say*  of  a'.  8,  One  (S.  5,  N,  2).  9,  because 
. . .  there  was  danger,  hjeit  man  . . .  ©cfa'^r  tief ;  'small',  here  flciing.  10,  to 

stick  fast,  ficrfen  bteibcn.     Use  the  Supine,  for :  When  the  English  Gertmd 
(i.e.  the  verbal  in  -ing)  is  governed  by  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  an  adjective,  it  is 
generally  rendered  by  the  Supine.    Comp.  S.  78,  N.  14.    Examples: 
He  possesses  the  gift  of  speaking  well.       @r  bejt^t  bie  ®abe  gut  g  u  f  ^j  r  e  d^  e  n. 
Do  not  begin  talking  I  Sangen  @ie  nic^t  on  j  u  f  p  r  e  d^  e  n ! 

Section  35. 

SIRi  WHiLIAM   HEBSCHEL. 

When  *  pursuing  his  musical  avocations  in  the  pump-room  at  Bath, 
Sir  William  Herschel  had  a  small  workshop  close  ^  at  hand,  and  when 
(S.  1 8,  N.  6)  the*  exacting  loungers  in  the  pump-room  admitted  of  a 
pause  in  the  music,  he  slipped  off  ^  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  complete  the  polishing 
of  a  speculum®,  or  the  grinding''  of  a  lens.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
heard  the  signal ',  when '  he  was  ready  to  snatch  up  his  instrument  and  ^" 
to  be  the  first  in  the  orchestra.  Thus  ^^  he  gathered  up  the  fragments  of 
time,  and  this  made  (S.  27,  N.  4)  him  at  last  the  friend  of  monarchs^^ 
and  the  first "  of  astronomers. — Rev.  Dr.  Leitch. 

1,  Sriebrtc^  aBilj^elm  §erfc^et  (fpater  Sir  SBiHiam  ^crfcftcl)  Wurbe 
am  i5*«ii  ^ios.  1738  in  ^annoser  geboren.  @r  fam  al«  aWujtfcr  nad^  ©nglanb,  be* 
fi^dJTtigte  jtd^  jeboc^  in  feinen  3Kuf ejiunben  einge'^enb  mit  bcr  Slflronomic,  ttetd^er  er  fl(!^ 
enbti^  ganj  iribmcte.  @v  cntbccfte  mit  felbft  »erfcrtigten  ©^.negeftetcgfo^ien  »on  bi«  bat)in 
uubefannter  ®rof  e  ben  Uranus,  jtoei  ©aturnSmonbe,  ys^XxiX^t  3)oiJpelficnie,  ©tern^aufen 
unb  9lcbelffecfen,  unb  liefcrte  :^6(^fi  Ujid^tige  58eoba(|tungen  iiber  bie  ^lanetcn.  2)iefe 
©ntbecfungcn,  ireld^e  bet  SBelt  burd^  bie  »on  ber  fontgtic^en  ©efeKfc^oft  ber  2Biffcnfd^aften 
»eroffentltd|tcn  Soumale  mitget^eilt  ipurben,  mac^ten  i^n  balb  pm  beriitjmten  SWonne. 
(Sr  ttJurbeBon  bem  ^onige  ®eorg  III  gum.  foniglic^en  Slflronomen  emannt  unb  gencf 
@^re,  Oiu^m  unb  2Bo^tjlanb,  <x\i  er  am  258*611  siug.  1822  ju  ©lougl)  bei  aBinbfor  jlarb. 
(Se  ifi  unmogtid^,  ^iev  nic^t  aud^  jugfeid^  feiner  getiebten  ©d^iuejlct  .Caroline  ju 
gebenfen,  treld^e  mit  feltenev  .^ingebung  jid^  ben  ©ejirebungen  unb  Slrbciten  beg  alteren 
©rubers  anf^Iofi  unb  fo  nt(^t  tvenig  ju  ben  gtdnjenben  ©rfolgen  biefeS  gro^cn  unb  Iio^jl 
merfwiirbigen  Wanned  beitrug.  @ie  ftavb  tm  3al)ie  1848  in  ifirer  aSatcvjlabt  ^onno»er. 
3I)ve  unldngjl  BerottentUc^ten  aWemoiren  unb  SSvicfe  wcrbienen  tm  Ijo^ften  ®rabe  bag 
oKgemcine  3ntereffe,  toetd^ed  ftc  ni(^t  af(cin  in  ©eutfc^lanb,  fonbern  aud^  in  (Snglanb 
]^er»orgerufen  l^aben.  2,  This  passage  requires  a  different  construction  in 
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German,  thus :  *  When  Sir  \V.  H.  was  still  officiating  (fim^ie'rcn,  see  S.  32,  N.  1 1) 
in  the  pump-room  (ilrinf^Ke)  at  Bath  as  a  member  of  the  band  (JfoijeHe),  he 
had',  etc.  3,   close  at  hand,  ganj  in  ber  ^i\)t,  which  place  before  the 

object.  4,  t)ie  uielbege^rentcn  SKu^igganger ;  to  admit  of  something,  ttaxa 

gcjiatten,  w.  v.  tr.         5,  :^inau^'fc^lii)jfen.  6,  <SpitQtl,  m.  7,  Sc^Ieifen,  n. 

8,  iai  ^tiijtn  junt  Slnfangen.  9,  when  —  ready,  fb  irat  er  auif  f(^cn  bereit ; 

to  snatch  up,  ergrcifen,  see  S.  t,  N.  2.  10,  and  —  first  =  and  as  the  first  to 

take  (ein'ne{)incn)  his  place.  11,  Thus  —  time  =  Thus  (So,  adv.)  he  used 

every  spare-moment ;  the  spare-moment,  bet  freie  Slugenbluf.  12,  *  monarch', 
here  gurji.  13,  jum  erjien  Sljironcmen  feinev  3eit. 

Section  36. 

THE^  AIR. OCEAN. 
I. 

Enveloping  '  this  solid  globe  of  ours  are  two  oceans,  one '  partial,  and 
the  other  universal.  TTiere  ts  the  *  ocean  of  water,  which  has  *  settled 
down  into  all  /ke  depressions '  of  the  earth's  surface ',  leaving  *  dry  above 
it  all  the  high  lands,  as  mountain-ranges,  continents,  and  islands ;  and ' 
/Aere  is  an  ocean  of  air,  which  enwraps  "  the  whole  in  one  transparent 
mantle. 

Through "  the  bosom  of  that  ocean,  like  fishes  with  their  fins  (App. 
§  14),  birds"  and  other  winged  creatures  swim;  whilst  man"  and  other 
mamalia  creep  like  ^*  crabs  at  the  bottom  of  this  aerial  sea  ". 

1,  !DaS  Sufhneft.  2,  Say  *  Two  oceans  envelop  (umgeben)  our  solid  globe 

((Srbfugel).  3,  the  one  partial    (teitweife)  and  the  other  universal  (ganj). 

The  subsequent  sentence  is  best  introduced  by  a  colon  ( : ),  which  we  use  to 
direct  attention  to  what  is  following.  The  words  ^ There  is'  must  then  be 
omitted.  4,  boS  SSetttneer.  5,  'which  —  all',  say 'which  fills  (etfuden) 

all '.  6,  ajettiefung,  f.  7,  To  render  '  of  the  earth's  surface ',  form  a 

compound  noun  by  combining  the  corresponding  German  terms  of  the  nouns 
'earth'  and  'surface'. 

A.  When  the  component  parts  of  Compound  Nouns  are  substantives,  we 
combine  them  often  without  any  connecting  link;  as — bug  Sajirier,  beast  of 
burden ;  bag  Stabtviertel,  the  quarter  of  a  town,  ward. 

B.  Neither  do  we  require  a  connecting  link  for  the  formation  of  Com- 
pound Nouns  the  first  component  of  which  is  an  adjective  or  a  particle; 
as — bie  ©rc^ittutier,  grandmother ;  bag  Ungliicf,  misfortune ;  ber  Urqued,  fountain- 
head. 

C.  The  Gender  of  Compound  Nouns  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
pounds with  SWut,  m.)  is  determined  by  the  last  component,  which  is  always 
a  noun. 

8,  'leaving  —  islands'.  This  passage  may  be  rendered  thus :  'so  that  all  ^Zv 
high  lands  (Sr^c^ungen),  as  (trie)  mountain-ranges,  etc.  . . .  rise  dry  above  the 
same ;  to  rise,  nc^  er^cben.  9,  imb  bag  ?ufmieer,  10,  umbul'Ien ;  say  '  the 

whole  globe'  (.Kuget,  f.) ; '  in',  here  mit.  11,  In  this  ocean  of  air.  12,  Since 
the  four  subsequent  nouns  in  this  passage  represent  a  whole  class,  the  def.  art. 
is  required  before  each  (S.  3,  N.  2).  13,  Use  this  noun  in  the  plural,  since 

the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  conj.  'and'  stands  in  the  same 
number.  14,  glcic^  .^ebfen;  to  creep,  umbcr'frie^n.    The  word 'whilst' 

being  a  subordinative  conj.,  the  verb  must  be  placed?  15,  8ufhneet. 

c  2 
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Section  37. 

THE   AIK- OCEAN. 
II. 

The  air-ocean,  which  everywhere '  surrounds  the  earth,  and  feeds  and 
maintains  it,  is  even  "^  more  simple,  more  grand,  and  more  majestic  than 
the*  'world  of  waters';  more*  varied  and  changeful  in  its  moods  of 
storm  and  calm,  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  brightness  and  gloom.  The  ^  at- 
mosphere is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing,  a  most  perfect  example  of  the 
economy  of  nature.  Deprived  of  ^  air,  no  animal  would  live,  no  plant 
would  grow,  no  flame  would  burn,  no ''  light  would  be  diff"used.  The  * 
air,  too,  is  the  sole  medium  of  sound.  Without  it,  mountains  might '  fall, 
but  ^°  it  would  be  in  perfect  silence.  Neither  whisper "  nor  thunders  " 
would  ^*  ever  be  heard. — Maury,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

1,  Place  the  adverb  before  the  verb.  2,  fogar  no(!^.  3,  jene  ttta(!^ttge 

SQ8ajfertt»eft,  after  which  put  a  full  stop  and  begin  a  new  sentence.  4,  This 

passage  may  be  construed  thus :  '  It  offers  a  greater  variety  (SOiamitgfaltigfeit) 
and  changeableness  in  the  transitions  from  storm  to  (ju)  calm,  from  ebb  to 
flow,  and  from  light  to  gloorrt  (3)uiiM,  n.)'.  The  article  (which,  if  practicable, 
should  be  contracted  with  the  preceding  preposition)  must  be  used  with  the 
last  six  nouns,  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  5,  S)er  SuftfreiS  ijt  in  ber  S^^at  ^o(i^fl  irunberbat 

unb  gchjaf)vt  ein  »ot(cnbetcS  S3eif)3tel  »on  bem  :^aug^dttetif^en  SBcfcn  ber  S'iatur. 
6,  Without  (App.  §  14) ;  would  =  could,  Impf.  Subj.  7,  unb  fein  fiic^t  jtd^ 

»erBrei'ten.  8,  Also  (def.  art.)  sound  can  only  be  transmitted  (fort'^jjlanjen) 

through  the  air.  9,  might  =  could ;  to  fall,  ein'finrjen.  10,  Say  '  and 

yet  the  prevailing  silence  would  not  be  interrupted'.  11,  teifed  ©ejliiflet, 

ace.  12,  tauten  3)onnev,  ace.  13,  'would  —  heard',  use  the  active 

voice  with  the  indef.  pron.  man. 

Section  38. 

CHEEBPUI,!  CHURCH -MUSIC. 

When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired '  of  his  friend  Haydn '  how  it  hap- 
pened *  that  his  church-music  was  ^  always  so  cheerful,  the  great  composer 
made  •  the  following  beautiful  reply : 

"  I  cannot  make  it  otherwise ',"  said  he,  "  I '  write  according  to  the 
thoughts  I  feel.  When  ®  I  think  of  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that 
(App.  §  16)  the^°  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from  my  pen;  and 
since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it "  will  be  pardoned  me  that  ^* 
I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  JTO^Ud^.  2,  inquired  of  =  asked.  3,  3ofe))^  ^^a^bn  (gctt.  ben  sin'en 

SKarj  1733  ju  gio^rau  in  j&jireic^,  +  ben  3i8ten  gjjat  1809  in  28ien,  biJbete  fid^  burd^ 
<igene3  ©tubium  in  ber  SWupf  and  unb  tebte  bann  namentU(!^  al8  .fi:a^cUmei|ier  betf 
gttrjien  ®gter:^oj^  in  SBien.  @r  ifl  ber  ©c^opfer  ber  <St)ntpt)onte  unb  be3  ©treid^j 
quartette ;  au(^  |^at  er  jtd^  burd^  bie  Scgvunbung  ber  neueren  3njlrumentation«fun|l  ein 
befonbere^  SSerbienji  erttovben.  @eine  SBerfe  f!nb  ebenfo  yx\\\x%\&,  tcit  mannigfaltig ; 
burd^  bie  beibcn  Dratorien:  *!Die  ©d^o^jfung'  (1799)  unb  *bie  3a'^re«geiten'  (1801) 
^at  er  jebod^  fetnen  9lantcn  mit  el^ernen  Settern  in  bie  ©efc^id^te  ber  ^unji  eingetragen. 
4,  Use  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  fontmen,  since  the  clause  contains  an  indirect  ques- 
tion; see  App.  §§  a8  and  30.  5,  was  —  cheerful,  fieta  einen  fo  fto^lid^en 
g^arafter  trage.           6,  to  make  a  reply,  eint  9lntt»ott  gebtn;  'beautiful',  here 
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finntg;  for  the  construction  see  App.  §  15.  7,  anfcer^ ;  for  the  place  of  the 

negation  see  App.  §  is.  8,  Translate  the  passage  '  I  write  —  feel'  briefly 

by  saying:  *  I  write  just  as  (io  tote)  I  feel',  since  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  German  language  to  render  the  sentence  in  a  literal 
way.    (©ebanftn  fann  man  nic^t  fu^Un.)  9,  2)enfe  id)  an  @ctt,  fo  iji,  etc.; 

full  of,  ccfftr.  10,  Construe  this  clause  after  the  following  model : 

The  notes  danced  and  lept,  as  it        S)ie  9lcten   tonjtm   unb  ^ii^jftm   i^m 

were,  from  Jbu  pen.  gteit^fam  au«  ber  gebtt. 

U,  fo  teirb  man  mir  ^ojfmtti^  »erge%n.  12,  that = if. 

Section  39. 

OUR  rNDUSTBIAIi  1  rNDEPENDENCE  DEPENDS  UPOIT 
OUHSEIiVES. 

Truer  ^  words  were  never  uttered  than  those  spoken  by  Mr.  Dargan, 
the  Irish  railway-contractor,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin. 

"  I  have '  heard  a  great  deal  *,"  he  said,  "  about  the  independence  that 
we  are '  to  get  from  this  or  that  source,  yet  ^  I  have  always  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  industrial  independence  depends 
upon  ourselves.  Simple  ^  industry  and  careful  exactness  would '  be  the 
making  of  Ireland.  We  have,  it'  is  true,  made  a  step  in  advance,  but  per- 
severance is"  indispensably  necessary  for  eventual  success." — S.  Smiles. 

1,  inbufirieir.  2,  A  greater  truth  than  that  which  Mr.  D.,  the  Irish 

railway-contractor  (Sifenba^njUntentfftmer),  spoke  (au3'fv«^«n)  at  (in)  a  pubUc 
meeting  in  (ju)  Dublin,  has  never  been  uttered.  3,  The  words  '  he  said* 

should  follow  here;  see  S.  32,  N.  5,  4,  a  great  deal  =  much.  5,  are 

to  get,  ertangen  foKen ;  for  the  construction  see  App.  §  16 ;  from,  <xMi.  6,  yet 
I  have  always  had  the  firm  conviction.     Render  *to  have'  here  by  ^egen. 

7,  f(^lic^t;  'industry',  here  5feif,m.;  careful,  ^eng ;  exactness,  ^^flit^terfiidung, f. 

8,  would  establish  (begrunfcen)  Ireland's  prosperity  (SBc^lfianb,  m.).  9,  it  is 
true,  jtoar;  see  S.  15,  N.  3;  *to  make',  here  t^un;  in  advance,  sotttart*. 
10,  Here  follow  the  words  '  for  (ju,  contracted  with  the  def.  art.)  eventual 
(wentucK)  success'. 

Section  40. 

ENGLAND'S  1   TREES. 

The  principal  native'  trees  are  the'  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  aspen, 
birch,  larch,  alder,  hawthorn,  hazel,  and  willow.  The  beech,  maple, 
horse-chestnut  *,  Spanish  chestnut ',  walnut  ®,  sycamore,  acacia,  weeping 
willow,  cedar,  and  Lombardy  poplar  have  been  introduced. 

The  moist  climate  of^  England  is*  eminendy  suited  to  the  growth  of 
forest-trees,  and  we  find  that  in  ancient  times  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  presented  one "  vast  scene  of  forest,  as "  the "  uncleared  dis- 
tricts of  America  do  now.  The  "  few  scattered  patches  of  natural  wood 
which  remain,  show  "  what  was  once  the  character  of  nearly  the  whole 
country. — Hewitt,  Physical  Geography  of  England  and  Wales. 

1,  See  S.  14,  N.  3.  2,  ein^eimifc^.  3,  bie  @i^t.     The  article 

is  repeated  in  this  passage  only  when  the  subsequent  noun  is  of  different 
gender  or  number  from  the  preceding  one.  4,  tie  {Rcf  ta^anie.  5,  bie 

f^te  vRafiamt.  6,  bet  iffiaflnufbaum.  7,  engtantg.  8,  to  be  suited 
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to  a  thing,  eiiter  ®ad)t  ju'tragtid^  fciii;  eminently,  aupevorbcnttic^,  which  place 
before  '  jutragtid^'.  0,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.    The  definite  article 

should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  an  object  is  individualised  or  singled  out  from 
other  objects.  10,  one  —  forest  =  an  almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  forest, 
2BaIbtanbfd)aft,  f.  11,  as  ...  do  now,  \m  noi)  jje^t.  12,  bit  ungeli^tetett 

Sffialbgegenben.  13,  The  — remain,  <Die  Wtii^m  jerflreut  tiegcnben    Ubtrreflc 

natiirticJ^cr  ®e^6Ije.  14,  Say  *  show  the  character  which  formerly  belonged 

almost  to  the  whole  country'. 

Section  41. 

THE  INDIAN  CHIEFS 
I. 

During  the  war  in  America,  a  company  ^  of  Indians  attacked  a  small 
body  ^  of  British  troops  *,  and  defeated  ^  them.  As  *  the  Indians  had  "^ 
greatly  the  advantage  in  swiftness  of  foot,  and  were  eager  in  the  pursuit, 
very  few  of  the  English  escaped ;  and  those  who  *  fell  into  their  hands, 
were  treated  with  a  cruelty  of  which  there  ®  are  not  many  examples,  even 
in  that  country. 

Two  of  the  Indians  came  up "  to  a  young  officer,  and  attacked  him 
with  great  fury.  As '  they  were  armed  with  battle-axes,  he  had  no  hope 
of "  escape.  But,  just  at^'  this  crisis,  another  Indian  came  up",  who 
was  advanced  in  years,  and  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  " 
old  man  instantly  drew  his  bow ;  but,  after  "  having  taken  his  aim  at  the 
officer,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  arrow,  and"  interposed  between  the 
young  soldier  and  his  pursuers,  who  were  about "  to  cut  him  to  pieces. 
The  two  Indians  retired  with  respect. 

1,  5)cr  3nbiancr:^du^tltitg.  2,  J&aufe,  m.  3,  ©d^at,  f.  4,  troops = 

soldiers.  5,  to  defeat,  in  bie  gluc^t  f^Iagen.  6,  When  the  conjunction 

*  as'  stands  for  '  since',  it  must  be  rendered  by  *  &a'.  7,  had  —  foot,  ben 

53ritten  im  2aufen  bebeutenb  iiBerlegen  hjareii ;  and  —  pursuit  =  and  eagerly  pursued 
the  same.  For  the  following  clause  see  S.  27,  N.  8,  and  say  'only  few  of 
the  Britons  succeeded  to  escape  (ba»on'f owmen) '.  I  succeed,  e8  geltngt  mir. 
8,  hJeld^e  ben  Snbiancru  in  bie  §anbe  fieten.  9,  there  are,  e«  giebt.    The  sub- 

ject *  e6 ',  which  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  relative  pronoun,  should 
be  followed  by  the  adverbial  clause  'even  in  that  country'.  10,  to  come 

up  to  a  person,  ft^   einem    ndfjcrn.  11,  auf  9?ettung.  12,  at  =  in ; 

crisis  =  critical  (ent[(|cibungg»or()  moment.  18,  to  come  up  =  to  appear; 

who  —  arrows  =  of  advanced  (vorgefc^ritten)  age  and  armed  with  bow  and 
arrows.  14,  ber  Sllte ;  to  draw,  fpanncn ;  immediately,  uiwevjuglic^,  which 

may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause  (App.  §  14). 

15,  Say  'after  he  had  aimed  (jieten)  at  (auf)  the  officer';  to  drop,  fatten  kffen. 

16,  and  interposed,  iinb  fleflte  ft^.  17,  to  be  about,  im  SBegrijf  fein;  to  cut 
to  pieces,  jetj^iicEeln ;  with  respect  =  respectfully. 

Section  42. 

THE  INDIAN   CHIEF. 
II. 

The  *  old  man  then  took  the  officer  by  the  hand,  soothed  him  into 
confidence  by  caresses,  and,  having  conducted  him  to  his  hut,  treated  him 
with  a  kindness  which  did  honour  to  his  professions  ^     He  made  (S.  27, 
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N.  4)  him  less  a'  slave  than  a'  companion,  taught*  him  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  instructed  him  in '  the  rude  arts  that  were  practised  by 
the  inhabitants.  They '  Uved  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
the  young  officer,  in ''  the  treatment  he  met  with,  found  nothing  to  regret, 
but*  that  (A pp.  §  16)  sometimes  the  old  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
regarded'  him  for  some  minutes  with  steady  and  silent  attention,  and 
then  burst  into  tears. 

1,  Say  '  Hereupon  the  old  man  seized  the  hand  of  the  oflBcer,  sought  by 
caresses  to  gain  his  (beffcn)  confidence,  conducted  him  to  (in)  his  hut,  and 
treated',  etc.  2,  SSerfpiet^un^,  f.  3,  his.  4,  The  verb  (e^rett, 

to  teach  (old  German  leran,  Gothic  laisjan),  etymologically  signifies  '  to  cause 
a  person  to  know  a  thing'.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  in  German  most 
generally  used  with  two  accusatives :  that  of  the  person  and  that  of  the  thing ; 
as — @r  le^rt  nti^  bie  ganbe^f^jrac^e,  he  teaches  me  the  language  of  the 
country,  ge^tt  mt^  Seine  €fie(^te!  (Sutler.)  SSer  l^at  bi^  fol^e  <Strei(^e 
gele^rt?    (U^fanb.)  5,  in  —  arts,  in  ben  geringen  ©efcjicfli^teiten ;  to  practise, 

uben;  by,  Bon;  'inhabitants',  here  (SingeBomen.  6,  They  =  both;  together 

=  with  one  another,  which  place  after  'harmony'  (Sintrac^t,  f.).  7,  in  — 

with,  in  bet  i^m  juteil  werbenCen  SSe^anbfung.  Where  must  the  verb  be  placed  ? 
Supply  the  word  '  anbered '  after '  nothing';  *  to  regret',  here  beflagen.  8,  aii. 
9,  Say  '  regarded  him  silently /or  a  while  (App.  ^  9,  A)  with  steady  (unttettpanbt) 
attention'. 

Section  43. 

THE  rNDIAN   CHTEP. 
III. 

In^  the  meantime  the  spring  returned,  and  the  Indians  again  took 
the  field.  The  old  man,  who  was  still  vigorous,  and  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war '',  set  out  with  them,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  prisoner. 
They  marched  above '  two  hundred  leagues  across  the  forests,  and  came 
at  length  to  *  a  plain,  where  the  British  forces '  were  encamped.  The  old 
man  showed  his  prisoner  the  tents  at  a  distance ' :  "  There,"  said  he,  "  are 
thy  countrj'men.  There  is  the  enemy  who  ^  waits  to  give  us  battle.  Re- 
member *  that  I  have  saved  thy '  life,  that  I  have  taught  ^°  thee  to  conduct 
a  canoe,  to  arm  thyself  %vith "  bow  and  arrows,  and  to  surprise  ^^  the 
beaver  in  the  forest.  What  wast  thou  when  I  first  took  thee  to  my  hut  1 
Thy  hands  were  those  of  an  infant.  They  could  neither  procure  "  thee 
sustenance  nor  safety.  Thy  soul  was  "  in  utter  darkness.  Thou  wast 
ignorant  of  everything.  Thou  owest  all  things  to  me.  Wilt  thou,  then  ", 
go  over  to  thy  nation,  and  take  up  the  hatchet  against  us?" 

1,  Say  'Meanwhile  it  became  spring';  to  take  the  field,  xni  %tXb  jie^en. 
2,  bie  .KtiegSbefiirerben;  'to  set  out',  here  jie^en.  3,  more  than.         4,  to 

=  into.  5,  forces  =  troops ;  to  encamp,  fein  Sager  auf  f^Iagen.  6,  con 

ttxitem,  which  place  before  the  accusative.  7,  who  waits,  ber  batauf  lauert ; 

to  give  battle  =  to  attack.  8,  Sctcnfe.  9,  J.  The  definite  article 

is  often  used  instea,d  of  the  possessive  adjective  pronoun  in  cases  where 
the  possessor  is  clearly  seen  from  the  context ;  as — 

3d>  ^be  bie  gebet  in  ber  Jpanb.  I  have  the  pen  in  my  hand. 

B.  The  possessor  is  often  indicated  by  a  personal  pronoun  in  the 
dative  case;  as — 

3<^  toiU  mir  bie  ^anbe  tvafc^en.  I  will  wash  my  hands. 
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The  latter  mode  of  construction  must  be  applied  in  this  case.  10,  *  I  have 
taught  thee  to  conduct  a  canoe.'  Read  once  more  S.  42,  N.  4,  and  mark 
further  that:  that  which  is  taught  is  often  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  Supine,  as  in  this  instance.  11,   We  say  *mit  5Pfeil  unb  aJogen'. 

12,  uberfal'len.  13,  Qi'maifxtn;  sustenance,  S'la'^rung,  f.  14,  lag  in 

5injitmi«  gel^iint.  15,  olfo;  nation  =  people;  to  take  up = to  seize. 

Section  44. 

THE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 
IV. 

The  officer  replied  that  ^  he  would  rather  lose  his  own  life  than  take 
away  that  of  his  deliverer.  The  Indian,  bending*  down  his  (S.  43, 
N.  9,  A)  head,  and  covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  stood '  some 
time  silent.  Then,  looking*  earnestly  at  his  prisoner,  he*  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  softened  by  tenderness  and  grief:  "Hast  thou 
a  father?"  "My  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "was'  alive  when  I  left 
my  country ''."  "  Alas  I "  said  ®  the  Indian,  "  how  wretched '  must  he  be ! " 
He  paused  "  a  moment,  and  then  added :  "  Dost  thou  know  that  ^^  I  have 
been  a  father  ?  I "  am  a  father  no  more.  I  saw  my  son  fall  in  "  battle. 
He  fought  at  my  side.  I  saw  him  expire.  He  was  covered  with  wounds, 
when  he  fell "  dead  at  my  feet." 

1,  that  —  deliverer  =  that  he  would  rather  die  than  kill  his  deliverer.  See 
App.  §§  28  and  30.  2,  The  two  Participles  in  -ing  are  best  rendered  by 

using  the  Imperfect.  3,  stood  —  silent,  unb  flanb  fo  cine  SBeite  f^ttJeigcnb  ba. 

4,  Say  'Upon  this  (^ierauf)  he  looked',  etc.  5,  he  —  grief,  unb  fragte 

mit  son  Sarttid^feit  unb  Summer  gebattH)ftet  ©tintme.  6,  tear  no^  om  Seben. 

7,   ^eimat,  f.  8,  exclaimed.  9,  unhappy.  10,  jogcrn,  i.e.  to 

hesitate.  11,  ba^  aui)  i<^  einji  SBater  irar  ?  12,  Say  *  But  now  I  (App.  §  1 4) 
am  it  no  more'.  13,  We  use  here  the  def.  art.  14>  niebttfoUen. 

Section  45. 

THE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 
V. 

He  pronounced  ^  these  words  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  His  *  body 
shook  with  a  universal  tremour.  He '  was  almost  stifled  with  sighs, 
which  *  he  would  not  suffer  to  escape  him.  There  *  was  a  keen  rest- 
lessness in  the  eye,  but  no  tears  flowed  to  ®  his  relief.  At '  length  he 
became  calm  by  degrees :  and,  turning  towards  the  east,  where  the  sun 
had  just  risen,  "  Dost  thou  see,"  said  he  to  the  young  officer,  "  the  beauty 
of  that  sky,  which  sparkles  with  prevailing  day  ?  and  hast  thou  pleasure 
in  the  sight?"  "Yes,"  replied  the*  young  officer,  "I  have  pleasure  in 
the  beauty  of®  so  fine  a  sky."  "  I  have  none  !"  said  the  Indian,  and" 
his  tears  then  found  their  way. 

A  few  minutes  after,  he  showed  the  young  man  a "  magnolia,  in  full 
bloom.  "Dost  thou  see  that  beautiful  tree?"  said  he,  "and  dost  thou 
look  "  upon  it  with  pleasure  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I "  look 
with  pleasure  upon  that  beautiful  tree."  "  I  have  no  longer  any  pleasure 
in"  looking  upon  it!"   said  the  Indian   hastily'",  and"  immediately 
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added:  "Go,  return  to  thy  father,  that^^  he  may  still  have  pleasure, 
when  (S.  18,  N.  6)  he  sees  the  sun  rise  in^*  the  morning,  and  the  trees 
blossom  in  the  spring  ! " — Washington  Irving. 

1,  spoke.    Begin  the  clause  with  'These  words'  (S.  7,  N.  a).  2,  Say 

*A  universal  tremour  shook  (crf^iitteni)  his  body'.  3,   (It  etfiidfte  faji  unter 

bm  (Seufjem.  4,  Say  'which  he  endeavoured  (btmui}t  feiti)  to  suppress'. 

6,  His  eyes  (sing.)  looked  restlessly  about.        6,  ^ur  Sinberung  feine^  ©imerjeg. 

7,  Say  '  Gradually  he  became  calmer'.  The  following  passage  requires  alto- 
gether a  different  structure  in  German.  Say '  He  turned  towards  the  east  (fi^ 
gen  Dfien  ttenben),  where  the  sun  had  just  risen.  "  Dost  thou  see  the  beauty 
of  the  sky,  which  sparkles  (ergldnjen)  with  (con)  the  breaking  (an'bre^en)  day 
(Xagwli^t,  n.)  ?  and  hast  thou  pleasure  (Sreube,  f.)  in  (an)  the  sight  (SlnbUct,  m.)?" 
he  asked  the  young  officer'.  8,  the  —  officer,  biefer,  to  avoid  a  useless  re- 
petition. 8,  of  such  a  (S.  28,  N.  9)  sky.  10,  'and  his',  say  '  whose'; 
found  their  way,  ^etrot'brac^en.  11,  eine  in  seller  SBIute  fle^nbe  SUagnotie. 
12,  'to  look  upon',  here  bttvai^ten.  13,  Say  'I  rejoice  in  its  splendour', 
to  avoid  monotony.  To  rejoice  in  a  thing,  ^i}  etntr  <Bai)t  fireuen.  14,  *  in 
—  it',  may  be  briefly  rendered  by 'in  the  sight'.  15,  taf(^.  16,  'and  — 
Go'.  Begin  a  new  clause  here,  and  say :  ' "  Go,"  he  added  (fugte  er  bann  ^inju)'. 
17,  auf  baf  (followed  by  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  ^ben).  18,  iti  ^orgen^,  App.  §  9. 
The  verb  'sees',  being  the  governing  verb  in  both  clauses,  takes  the  last  place. 
See  App.  §  1 9. 

Section  46. 

BICE. 

Rice  forms  the  *  chief  subsistance  of  the  people'  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  other  eastern '  countries.  Indeed,  it  supports  *  more  persons  than 
any  other  article  of  food'*.  In  Asia  it  (S.  2,  N.  i)  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  and '  Ceylon ;  in  Europe :  in  Lombardy '  (Italy)  and  Spain ; 
in  Africa :  in  Egypt ;  in  South  America :  in  Brazil ;  and  in  North  America : 
in  *  the  Carolines  and '  Louisiana.  Its  "  cultivation  requires  an"  immense 
quantity  of  moisture.  It  ^^  grows  best  in  "  fields  which  can  be  inundated 
Indeed  ",  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  sown  upon  watery  soil  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  first  Verse  of  the  eleventh  Chapter  in  "  Ecclesiastes  refers 
to  Rice.  In  Eg)-pt,  for  example,  it  is  always  sown  while  ^®  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  cover  the  land,  and  when  the  floods  subside",  (S.  27,  N.  8)  it  is 
deposited^*  in  the  mud.  A  strong  spirit",  called  arrack,  is  distilled 
from'^"  rice,  and**  the  straw  is  used  for  making  plait  for  hats  and 
bonnets. — Nelson's  Readers. 

1,  bag  ^au)?tfa(l^Ii(^fle  UlaBrung^mitteL  2,  Say  '  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 

(Snbiens) ',  etc.  3,  ctientdifd^.  4,  t md^ren.  5,  Sla^rungSartifel,  m. 

e.  Supply  here  the  prep,  auf,  which  should  always  be  used  to  render  the 
English  '  in '  before  names  of  islands.  7,  in  bet  ?ombatbei.  8,  auf  ben 

.<?arcUnen.  9,  Supply  the  prep.  in.  10,  !Det  Sfiei^tau,  i.e.  the  cultivation 

of  rice.  11,  an  —  of  =  extraordinary  much.  12,   The  noun  'rice' 

must  here  be  repeated,  since  the  pron. '  et'  would  refer  to  '  iRei^bau'.  13,  auf. 
14,  3a,  bie  2;^tfa(^e,  ba^,  etc.  15,  im  ^rebiget  ©atcntontg ;  to  refer  to  some- 

thing, fic^  auf  etttiaS  bejie^en.  The  above  mentioned  passage  reads  as  follows : 
'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:   for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days'. 

16,  Say  'when  the  land  is  still  covered  by  (sen)  the  waters  of  the  Nile'. 

17,  it^  juriicf^ic^en,  i.e.  withdraw.  18,  n(^  ab'lagetn  (see  S.  4,  N.  4,  A)\ 
'mud',  here  (5(^lamm,  m,  19,  (spiritu3,  m.  20,  au«.  21,  and  — 
bonnets,  unb  bag  @trc^  gebrauc^t  man  jin:  Slnfertigung  »on  2Rdnner;unb  ^rauen^utcn. 
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Section  47. 

THE  WHITE  SHIP. 

(a.d.  1 1 20.) 
I. 

King  Henry  I  went  ^  over  to  Normandy  with  his  son  Prince  (S.  10, 
N.  2)  William  and  a  great  retinue,  to  have  the  prince  acknowledged  ^  as 
his  successor  by  the  Norman  nobles,  and  to  contract'  the  promised 
marriage  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  When 
both  *  these  things  had  been  done  with  great  show  ^  and  rejoicing,  the 
whole  retinue  prepared  ®  /o  embark  for  the  voyage  home. 

When  "^  all  was  ready,  there  came  to  the  king  Fitz-Stephen  ®,  a  sea- 
captain,  and  said :  "  My '  liege,  my  father  served  your  father  all  his  life, 
upon  the  sea.  He  steered  "  the  ship  "  with  the  gold  boy  upon  the  prow, 
in  "^^  which  your  father  sailed "  to  conquer  England.  I  beseech  you  to 
grant "  me  the  same  office.  I  *"  have  a  fair  vessel  in  the  harbour  here, 
called  the  White  Ship,  manned  by  fifty  sailors  of  renown.  I  pray  you, 
Sire  ^^  to  ^^  let  your  servant  have  the  honour  of  steering  "  you  in  the 
White  Ship  to  England." 

1,  to  go  over,  f!c^  begeben.  The  words  *to  Normandy'  (S.  19,  N.  4)  must  be 
placed  after  'retinue'.  2,  to  have  acknowledged,  l^ulbigen  laffcn.  See  S.  19, 
N.  7.  The  words  'by  (»on)  the  Norman  nobles'  must  be  placed  after  'prince'. 
The  nobles,  bet  5?lbet.  3,  to  contract  a  promised  marriage,  einett  »erabrebeten 

^ciratgsertrag  ab'fc^ticpcn.  The  pron.  'him'  should  be  turned  by  'the  prince', 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  4,  both  —  things  =  this.  5,  *Pomi),  m.;  rejoicing, 

loiete  Sreubenbejeigungen ;  to  be  done,  gefc^e^en.  6,  ftc^  gur  ^eimrcife  an'fd^icfeti, 

7,  Supply  the  adverb  'nun'  after  'when'.  8,  The  subject  and  apposition 

must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  predicate.  Comp.  App.  §  15.  9,  Say 
'  My  father,  O  prince  (Siirfi),  served  yours  (use  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the 
posses,  pron.,  and  continue  the  address  in  the  same  person)  his  whole  life  long 
at  (jur)  sea'.  10,  tenfen.  11,  baS  am  SBovberteite  mit  cinem  golbenen  J?naben 
»erjierte  ©c^iff.  12,  auf.  13,  sailed  —  England  =  sailed  (ftc^  ein'f<i^tffen) 

for  (ju)  the  conquest  of  England.  14,  »eitetl)en.  15,  Say  *  I  possess 

in  this  (I)tcfig)  harbour  a  fair  with  fifty  renowned  (betea^rt)  sailors  (Seeleute) 
manned  vessel  (Jaftrjeug),  called  (App.  §  1)  the  White  Ship'.  Comp.  S.  7,  N.  3. 
16,  0  ^ixx.  17,  to  let  . . .  have  =  to  grant ;  use  the  Supine.  18,  '  to 

steer',  here  —  to  conduct,  geteitcn.    See  S.  i,  N.  3. 

Section  48. 

THE  WHITE  SHIP. 
II. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  king,  "  that  ^  my  vessel  is  already  chosen, 
and  that  I  cannot  therefore  sail  with  the  son  of  the  man  who  served  -  my 
father.  But '  the  prince,  with  all  his  company,  shall  go  along  with  you 
in  the  fair  White  Ship  manned  by  fifty  sailors  of  renown." 

An*  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  king  (App.  §  15)  set  sail"  in'  the 
vessel  he  had  chosen,  accompanied  by  other  vessels,  and'',  sailing  all 
night  with  a  fair  and  gentle  wind,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  England  in 
the  morning.  While  *  it  was  yet  night,  the '  people  in  some  of  the  ship? 
heard  a  faint  wild  cry  come '"  over  the  sea,  and  wondered  what "  it  was. 
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1,  Say  'that  I  have  already  chartered  (bebtnjen)  a  ship'.  2,  Use  th& 

Perfect,  which  is  used  in  German  to  express  an  action  or  occurrence  both 
perfect  and  past,  without  reference  to  any  other  action  or  occurrence. 
3,  Render  '  but '  by  jebcd^,  which  place  after  *  shall ' ;  with  —  company,  famt 
feinem  ^anjen  @efolge ;  'to  go  along',  here  fasten,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  clause,  which  construe  accord,  to  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  An  —  afterwards  = 

Soon  after.  5,  to  set  sail,  ab'fegeln.  6,  To  place  the  qualifying^ 

parts  before  the  word  qualified  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculi- 
arities of  Germ.an  Grammar.  This  construction,  called  attributive 
construction,  has  been  explained  in  Section  7,  Note  3  with  respect  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Perfect  (or  Past)  Participle  qualifying  a  preceding  noun ;  but 
it  must  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  may  likewise  be  used  for  rendering  the 
Present  Participle  qualifying  a  preceding  noun  (comp.  S.  16,  N.  4),  and  that 
it  is  sometimes  even  suitable  for  translating  short  relative  clauses.  This,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  too  much  indulged  in,  imparts  to  the  construction  great  con- 
ciseness and  vigour,  and  avoids  the  too  frequent  use  of  relative  pronouns, 
which,  contrary  to  English  construction,  cannot  be  omitted  in  German. 
(Comp.  S.  16,  N.  10.) 

Examples. 


9lU  tie  Son  bent  fc^onjien  ©etter 
begunftigte  glctte  im  Segtif  h?ac 
oBjufegeln, er^cb  fi^  ein  Don  sieten 
taufenb  ©timnten  erf(^anenbtc 
Snbelruf,  ron  bera  ba3  Ufec  ntdc^ti^ 
teiebet^attte. 

2)a3  in  ben  9ltmen  bee  SRutter 
fanft  f(J>tafenbe  ^inb  teurbe  jjlc^i 
iid}  ixnd)  ben  tdraienben  ©intritt  iti 
ajaterg  aufgelrerft. 

JDie  bur^  bie  Selagerung  Bef^a* 
bigte  ^irt^e  loitb  je^t  teieber^rge* 
fiellt. 


When  the  fleet,  favoured  by  the 
finest  weather,  was  about  to  set 
sail,  there  arose  a  shout  of  joy, 
proceeding  from  many  thousands 
of  voices,  and  resounding  mightily 
from  the  shore. 

The  child,  gently  sleeping  in  his 
mother's  arms,  was  suddenly 
roused  by  his  father's  noisy  en- 
trance. 

The  church,  ivbicb  <waj  damaged 
by  the  siege,  is  now  being  re- 
stored. 

The  clause  'in  —  vessels'  requires  the  attributive  construction,  since  the  two 
relative  clauses,  otherwise  required,  would  make  the  rendering  very  lengthy 
and  monotonous.  To  avoid  a  useless  repetition,  translate  the  first  noun  *  vessel  "^ 
by  (S^tjf  and  the  second  by  ga^qeug,  and  connect  the  two  clauses  by  the  con- 
junction unb.  7,  The  passage  'and  —  morning'  may  be  briefly  rendered 
thus:  and  arrived,  favoured  (bcgiinjiigt,  App.  §  i)  by  a  gentle  (md^ig)  wind,  the 
(am)  next  morning  in  England.  8,  Say  'During  the  night'.  9,  the 
people  =  one,  after  which  supply  the  conj.  iebcc^ ;  in  ships  =  upon  some  ships. 
10,  come  —  sea,  con  ber  <See  titxixhtx,  which  place  after  'ships';  wild  cry, 
9lngil[c^tei.           11,  was  bie«  ju  bebeuten  ^obe. 

Section  49. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 

III. 

The  prince  went  *  aboard  the  White  Ship  with  one  hundred  and  forty 

youthful  nobles,  among  whom  were  eighteen  noble  ladies  of  the  highest 

rank.     All  ^  this  gay  company,  with  their  servants  and  the  fifty  sailors, 

made  three  hundred  souls  aboard  the  White  Ship. 

"  Give  three  *  casks  of  wine,  Fitz -Stephen,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  the 
fifty  sailors  of  renown.      My*  father  the  king  has  sailed  out  of  the 
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harbour.  What "  time  is  there  to  make  merry  here,  and  yet  reach  Eng- 
land with  the  rest?" 

"  Prince  \"  said  Fitz-Stephen,  "  before  morning  my  fifty  and  the  White 
Ship  shall  overtake  the  swiftest  vessel  in  attendance  on  your  father  the 
king,  if  we  sail  at  midnight." 

1,  to  go  aboard  ship,  ftd^  auf  ein  ©d^ijf  begeben ;  the  young  noble,  ber  juitge 
Slbeltgej  *to  be',  here  fid^  bepnbcjt;  eighteen  —  rank,  ad^tjel^n  bem  tjc^fim  (Range 
ange^ortge  ©amen.  The  words  'aboard  the  White  Ship'  take  the  last  place  in 
the  clause.  2,  This  clause  requires  the  following  construction :  With  the 

servants  (iDiencrf^aft,  f.)  and  the  fifty  sailors  consisted  the  whole  gay  company 
upon  the  White  Ship  of  (ans)  three  hundred  persons.  3,  Construe  ac- 

cording to  App.  §  5.  4,  Say  'My  royal  father';  has  sailed  out  of  =  has 

left.  Supply  the  adverb  foeben  after  the  auxiliary.  This  will  greatly  improve 
the  rendering.  5,   Also  the  two  following  passages  require  a  different 

construction ;  say  '  How  long  can  we  still  make  merry  (jtc^  giitti^  t^un)  here 
(to  be  placed  before  'still'),  if  we  will  arrive  in  England  at  the  same  time 
(pgteidi)  with  the  others?'  The  words  'in  England'  should  stand  before  the 
verbs,  which  arrange  according  to  App.  §  18.  6,  Say  '  "  If  we  sail  at  (urn) 

midnight,  O  prince  (see  S.  27,  N.  8),  my  fifty  men  (Seute)  and  the  White  Ship 
shall  nevertheless  (bcnnoc^)  before  the  coming  morning  overtake  the  swiftest 
ship  in  the  service  of  thy  royal  father,"  replied  Fitz-Stephen'. — 'The  swiftest 
—  father '=  the  swiftest  in  the  service  of  thy  royal  father  standing  ship. 
(Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6.) 

Section  50. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
IV. 

Then  *  the  prince  commanded  to  *  make  merry ;  and  the  sailors  drank 
out  the  three  casks  o/"wine,  and  the  prince  and'  all  the  noble*  company 
danced  in  the  moonlight  on  the  deck  of  the  White  Ship. 

When  at  last  she  ^  shot  ®  out  of  the  harbour  of  Barfleur,  there '  was  not  * 
a  sober  seaman  on "  board.  But  the  sails  were  all  set  *"  and  ^^  the  oars  all 
going  merrily,  Fitz-Stephen  at  the  helm. 

The  gay  young  nobles  and  the  beautiful  ladies  talked,  laughed,  and 
sang.  The  prince  encouraged  "  the  fifty  sailors  to  row  harder  ^'  yet,  for  " 
the  honour  of  the  White  Ship. 

1,  Hereupon.  2,  that  they  (man)  should  make  merry.     The  verb  must 

stand  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  as  will  be  seen  from  §§  28-30  of  the  App. 
3,  famt.  4,  abelig ;  company  =  retinue.  5,  btefcg,  to  be  placed  after 

*  When'.  6,  shot  out  of  =  left.  7,  there  to  be,  fid^  befinben.  8,  not  a, 
aud^  itid^t  fin  cinjigcr.  9,  Say 'upon  the  ship'.  10,  gef^annt.  11,  Say^ 
'and  the  oars  moved  (ftd^  ben?fgcn)  merrily  (tufiig),  whilst  F.-St.  stood  at  the' 
helm'.  12,  an'treiben.  13,  harder  =  faster.  14,  bcm  Juei^en  @d^iff 

gu  @:^ren. 

Section  51. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
V. 

Crash*! — a  terrific  cry  broke  from  three  hundred  hearts.  It  was  the 
cry  (S.  16,  N.  10)  the  people'  in  the  distant  vessels  of  the  king  had 
faintly '  heard  on  the  water.  The  White  Ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and  *  was  going  down  ! 
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Fitz-Stephen  hurried '  the  prince  into  a  boat  with  some  few  nobles. 
"  Push  off,"  he  whispered,  "  and  row  to  *  the  land.  It  is  not  far,  and  the 
sea  is  smooth ''.     The  *  rest  of  us  must  die." 

But  %  as  they  rowed  away  fast  from  the  sinking  ship,  the  prince  heard 
the  voice  of  his  sister  Mary  calling  "  for  help.  He  (S.  5,  N.  2)  never  in 
his  life  had  been  so  good  as  "  he  was  then.  He  ^^  cried,  in  an  agony : 
"  Row  back  at  any  risk !     I  cannot  bear  ^  to  leave  her ! " 

1,  ^xnd)\ — e^  et^ob  jid)  ein  oud  bni  ^unbert  ^e^Im  erfc^ffenbec  fiiri^tetli^et  Slngjii 
f(^rei.  2,  the  people  =  one ;  in  =  upon.  3,  faintly  on  the  water,  untjonforanten 
»on  bet  See  ^eriiber.  4,  unb  toot  int  (Sinfen  begtifen  1  5,  to  hurry  into 

a  boat,  fd^nefl  in  ein  SBoot  jieigen  faffen ;  with  =  and.  6,  an,  contracted  with 

thedef.  art.  7,  ruf)tg.  8,  The  —  us  =  We  others.  9,  Render 'but* 
by  jebcc^,  which  place  before  the  adverb  'fast'  (f^nefl) ;  to  row  away,  jxc^  ent« 
fetnen.  10,  See  S.  16,  N.  4;  for,  urn.  11,  Say  'as  at  (in)  this  moment'. 

12,  The  remaining  passage  will  greatly  improve  by  placing  the  clause  '  Row  — 
risk'  before  the  words  'He  —  agony'.  In  an  agony,  »cl(  (Seelenang)! ;  at  any 
risk,  fofte  t€,  ttai  tS  tooKe.  13,  When  there  is  in  a  principal  clause  a  transitive 
verb,  the  object  of  which  is  contained  in  a  following  objective  clause,  which 
often  assumes  the  form  of  a  supine  (i.e.  an  infinitive  with  ^u,  see  S.  i,  N.  2), 
the  object  in  the  principal  clause  is  frequently  supplied,  by  the  pro- 
noun ed,  which  then  may  be  called  the  grammatical  object.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  verb  contained 
in  the  principal  clause ;  as — 

He  liJked  to  Jbear  good  music.  St  tiebte  ti,  gute  SKujif  ju  ^oten. 

The  deed  proves,  that  she  speaks  the        3)ie    Zfyit    b  e  to  e  i  ft    ti,    ba^    jte   bit 
truth.  ®a^t^eit  fptic^t. 

Section  52. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
VI. 

They  rowed  back.  When  ^  the  prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch  *  his 
sister,  such '  numbers  lept  in,  that  the  boat  was  overset ;  and  in  the  same 
instant  the  White  Ship  went  *  down. 

Only  t«o  men  floated ' :  a  nobleman,  Godfrey  by  name,  and  a  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen.  By  and  by  *  another  man  came  swimming  towards 
them,  whom  ^  they  knew,  when  he  had  pushed  aside  his  long  wet  hair,  to 
be  Fitz-Stephen. 

When  he  heard  that  the  prince  and  all  his  retinue  had'  gone  down, 
Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  ghastly  face ",  cried :  "  Woe,  woe  to  me !"  and  sank  ^' 
to  the  bottom. 

1,   Supply  here  the  conj.  abet.  2,  auffangen.  3,   Say  *so  many 

persons  jumped  into  the  boat,  that  it  capsized'.  4,  Supply  the  adverb 

au(^  after  the  verb.  5,  to  float,  auf  bent  2Baffet  fc^toimmen ;  of  Rouen,  au« 

9iouen.  6,  ^utj  barauf;  supply  the  adverb  ncc^  before  'another'.     He 

comes  swimming  towards  me,  et  fommt  auf  rai^  ju'gef^toemmen.  7,  Say 

'in  whom  they  recognised  Fitz-Stephen,  when  he',  etc.;  to  push  aside  =  to 
throw  back.  8,  had  gone  down,  ben  itob  ettitten.     The  auxiliary  verb  (had) 

may  here  be  omitted,  for :  In  subordinate  claiises,  the  auxiliary  verbs 
(^aben,  fein,  and  werben)  are  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  conciseness 
and  elegance;  as — 
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3)a^  fie  nttr  genommen  (ttiurbe),  ifl        That  she  ivas  taken  from  me  is  my 
mm  grij^teS  Scib.  greatest  sorrow. 

9,  with  —  face,  toknbUii},  adv.       How  must  the  words  be  arranged  here  ? 

10,  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  in  bte  Sliefc  f)iuab'finfen.  Supply  the  adv.  iann  after 
the  verb,  which  will  establish  a  closer  connection  between  this  clause  and  the 
preceding  one. 

Section  53. 

THE  WHITE  SHIP. 
VII. 

The  other  two  clung  ^  to  the  yard  for  some  hours.  At  length  (App. 
§  14)  the  young  noble  said  faintly^:  "I  am  exhausted,  c«</ benumbed ' 
with  cold,  and  can  hold  *  no  longer.  Farewell,  good  friend.  God  pre- 
serve (App.  §  34)  you!" 

So "  he  dropped  and  sank,  and  of  all  the  brilliant  crowd ',  the  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen  alone  was  saved.  In ''  the  morning,  some  fishermen 
saw  him  floating  in  his  sheep-skin  coat  *,  and  got '  him  into  their  boat, — 
the  sole  relater  of  the  dismal  tale. 

For^  three  days  no  one  dared  to  carry  ^°  the  intelligence  to  the  king ;  at 
length  they  "  sent  into  his  presence  a  little  boy,  who,  weeping  ^"^  bitterly, 
and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  told  him  that  the  White  Ship  was  ^^  lost,  with  all 
on  board. 

The  king  fell  to  the  ground  like  "  a  dead  man,  and  "  never  afterwards 
was  seen  to  smile. — C.  Dickens,  A  Child's  History  of  England. 

1,  to  cling  to  the  yard,  fic^  an  einc  ©egetj^ange  an'ftajnmera ;  for  some  hours, 
cinige  ©tunbcn  long ;  for  three  days,  brci  S^oge  tang.  2,  frafttoS.  3,  »or 

Malte  erjiavrt.  4,  'to  hold',  here  ftc^  I)a(ten.  5,  Say  'Upon  this  (Here- 

upon) he  fell  into  the  water  and  sank  to  the  bottom  (in  bic  Xuft  '^inab'jlnfcn) '. 
6,  crowd  =  company.  7,  In  the  morning,  am  2)?ovgcn.  8,  sheep-skin 

coat,  ©d^afpetj,  m.  9,  net)men;  the  appositional  clause  'the  sole  relater 

(libevBringcr)  of  the  dismal  (tvaurig)  tale  (^unbe)'  must  be  placed  immediately 
after  the  pronoun  '  him',  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  mark  that :  The  apposition 
must  always  agree  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun to  which  it  belongs.  10,  to  carry  an  intelligence  to  a  person, 
©incm  eine  a3otf(i)aft  »crfiinben.  See  App.  §  5.  11,  man ;  into  his  presence 
=  to  (ju)  him,  which  place  after  'boy'.  12,  The  Present  Participle 
may  be  used  adverbially,  as  in  English,  to  denote  manner  or  state. 
Say  'who  told  him  kneeling  and  weeping  bitterly,  that',  etc.  13,  was 
—  board,  mit  Wlann  unb  SWauS  gcfunlen  fei.  14,  like  —  man=»as  if  dead 
0»ie  tot),  which  place  after  '  fell.'  15,  Say  '  and  never  has  one  seen  him 
smile  again'. 

Section  54. 

BAHIiEY   (S.  3,  N.  2). 

Barley  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  now  principally  used'  to  make'  malt  for''  brewing 
beer  and  distilling  spirits.  It  serves,  however ',  as  food  *  in  ^/le  form  of 
pearl  barley,  used°  for  thickening  soups.  It  is  also  used®  as  food  for 
poultry.  Barley '  meal  is  used  for  fattening  pigs  and  turkeys.  Barley 
straw  furnishes  us  fodder  *  for  cattle  and  horses.  Barley  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced ®  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  North 
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America.  It  is  much  hardier  "  than  wheat,  resists  "  5o/k  heat  and  drought 
better,  and  "  may  therefore  be  raised  from  poorer  soils.  It  ^^  is  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  food*  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  man. — Nelson's  Readers. 

1,  bereiten,  see  S.  19,  N.  7.  2,   for  —  spirits,   jur  SierBrauerei  unb 

aSranntWfinbrtnnerei,  after  which  supply  fcaraud.  3,  infceffen.  4,  Dia^ninga; 
ntittel,  n.  5,  Say  'which  one  uses  for  thickening  soups',  gut  2?etbi(fung  Xxt 

(2iH?j«n.  6,  ti€nu|en  and  gebrauien,  which  use  alternately ;  as  —  poultry, 

ali  ^ii^ner^tter.  7,  Say  *  With  barley  meal  one  fattens  (ntdften)  pigs  and 

turkeys  (tiitfif(^«  J&ii^ner) '.  8,  SSie^junt  ^ferfcefiitter.  9,  getaut.    Where 

must  the  p.  p.  be  placed  here  ?  10,  fraftig.  11,  *  to  resist' here  =  to 

bear,  sertragen.    Use  the  def.  art.  before  the  first  noun.  12,  Say  '  and  can 

therefore  be  cultivated  (an'bauen)  upon  poorer  soil'.  Supply  the  adverb  au^ 
after  'therefore'.  13,  It  is  said  to  be,  fte  fcK  . . .  fein.     The  verb  foUen 

is  frequently  used,  to  express  an  assertion  of  another  person,  •when 
it  answers  to  the  English  *it  is  said',  *it  is  reported',  'they  say*. 

Section  55. 

THE   SOLDIEB  AHU   HIS  FLAG  (ga^ne). 

On  seeing  ^  a  young  Prussian  soldier  who  was  pressing  his  flag  to  his 
bosom  in  the  agonies  of  death,  Napoleon  said  to  his  officers :  "  Gentle- 
men ^  you  see  that  a  soldier  has  for  his  flag  a  sentiment  almost  ap- 
proaching* idolatry.  Render*  fimeral  honours  at  once  to  this  yotmg 
man.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  his  name,  that''  I  might  write  to 
his  family.  Do  not  take*  away  his  flag;  its  silken  folds  will  be  an 
honourable  shroud'^  for  him. — General  Bourriexne*. 

1,  When  the  Present  Participle  is  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  it  must  generally,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  conjunctions  ai6  (when), 
na(^brat  (after),  intent  (while,  whilst),  and  wd^renb  (while,  whilst),  be  changed 
into  a  finite  verb,  i.  e.  one  with  a  personal  termination ;  thus — 

Hearing  his  opponent  speak  in  this  Slid  et  feinen  ©egner  fo  fpred^  ^otte, 

way,  his  features  assumed  an  ex-  na^men  feine  Siige  ben  Slu3bni(f  b«t 

pression  of  contempt-  SBfroc^tung  an. 

Having  gi'ven  his  orders,  the  officer  9lad^bem  et  feine  Sefe^fe  etteitt  ^atte, 

rode  quickly  away.  ritt  bet  Djfijier  fc^nell  son  bonnen. 

Looking  at  me  in  a  supphant  manner,  Snbent  fie  Bii(^  Bittenb  anfa^,  gldngfe 

a  tear  glittered  in  her  eye.  eine  S^tdne  in  i'^rem  Singe. 

I  saw  it  <iuhen  passing  the  house  this  3^  fa^  ti,  atS  ic^  b*"^^  SRcrgen  Beim 

morning.  ^aufe  tioriiberging. 

Consequently,  the  above  passage  must  be  rendered  thus :  '  \Vhen  Napoleon 
saw  (benterfen)  a  young  Prussian  soldier  who  was  pressing  his  flag  to  (an)  his 
(S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  bosom  (^erj)  in  the  agonies  of  death  (im  Slcbesfanii^fe,  which 
place  after  'flag'),  he  said  to  his  officers' :  etc.  2,  Say  '  You  see,  gentle- 

men'. 3,  'to  approach'  here  =  to  border  (an  etfto^  gtenjen).     For  the 

construction  see  S.  i6,  N.  4.  4,  Say  '  Bury  this  young  man  (Siingling) 

without  delay  with  military  honours'.  5,  that  —  write,  um  . . .  f(^reib<n  ]U 

fcnnen.  He  writes  to  me  once  a  month,  (Sr  f(^teibt  einntal  nipnatlt^  an  mvij. 
e.  Supply  the  pronoun  ibm  (from  him)  after  the  Imperative.  7,  Seicben* 

tu^,  n. ;  '  for  him '  must  be  rendered  by  the  dat.  of  the  pers.  pron.,  which  place 
after  the  copula  'will'.  8,  3)er  ©enetot  Sourrienne  Xoix  $ti»atfehetdr  unb 

fVdtevet  SBicgrof  ^  9ia}!oleong  beg  @r^en. 
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Section  56. 

OUB   CULTIVATED  1  NATIVE  ^  PLANTS. 

Most  ^  of  the  fruits  which  grow  on  trees,  such  as  our  apples  and  pears, 
have  *  been  greatly  ^  improved  and  raised '  above  their  natural  state  by- 
grafting  and  other  artificial  means. 

Of  cultivated  native  plants,  the  chief  are  celery ',  parsley,  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnips,  and  the  hop.  The  onion  is  ®  a  native  of  South 
France,  the  lettuce  of  Greece,  the  radish  of  China,  and  the  rhubarb, 
now "  so  largely  used  in  pies  and  puddings,  of  Russia.  Cress  comes 
from"  Persia,  spinach  from  some"  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  ^^  from  Brazil. — Hewitt,  Physical  Geography  of  England 
AND  Wales. 

1,  werebctt.  2,  cinl^eitnif^.  3,  The  clause  'Most  —  trees'  maybe 

briefly  rendered  by  <2)tc  nteijicn  Saumfru^te'.  4,  Here  follows  the  ad- 

verbial clause  *  by  grafting— means'.  5,  bebeutenb.  6,  *  raised  — state' 
may  be  elegantly  rendered  by  the  p.  p.  'cultivated'  (»ercbelt).  7,  Say  *The 
principal  cultivated  native  plants  are',  etc.  8,  See  S.  3,  N.  2.    I  should 

recommend  to  repeat  the  art.  before  each  of  the  following  six  nouns.  8,  is 
a  native  0/;  fiammt  au«.  10,  'Now  —  puddings'.  This  elliptic  clause  must 
be  completed  in  German.  Say  *  which  is  now  so  largely  (much)  used  in  pies 
(^ajietcn)  and  puddings'.  11,  au3.  12,   'some',  here  irgenb  ein. 

13,  (Srbartif(^otff,  f. 

Section  57. 

THE  BEQUEST  \ 
I. 

An  old  avaricious  English  gentleman  "^  had  three  sons,  of  whom  one ' 
was  a  good-natured  but  light-minded  fellow.  Whenever  (S.  18,  N.  6)  he 
fell  *  into  any  trouble,  he  excused  himself  on  ®  the  ground  that '  he  was 
seeing  life.  His  prodigality,  however,  annoyed '  his  father  so  much  *,  that 
he  resolved  to  disinherit  (S.  i,  N.  2)  him.  His  friends  interceded  ®  in  his 
favour,  but  theu"  efforts  were  in  vain. 

When  the  old  gentleman  ^°  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  called  his  sons 
together",  and  said  to  them:  "I  leave ^'^  to  my  son  John  my  whole 
estate  ",  and  desire  him  ^*  to  be  frugal."  John  ^^  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  prayed  heaven  to  prolong  his  father's  life,  and 
give  him  health  to  enjoy  the  gift "  himself. 

1,  35a6  aSemtac^tnig.  2,  (fnglanber.  3,  Say 'the  one'.         4,  to  fall 

into  trouble,  in  Scrlegcn^eit  geraten.  5,  on  the  ground,  bantit.  6,  baf 

cr  bad  Seben  fennen  lemc.    Comp.  App.  §§28  and  30.  7,  werbrie^en.    See 

S.  5,  N.  2.  8,  fet)r.  9,  to  intercede  in  a  person's  favour,  %\\  gunjlen 

einet  $crfon  fpre(i^en.  fJe  interceded  in  my  favour,  er  fprad^  ju  meinen  gunjlcn. 
Supply  the  adverb  gltar  (it  is  true)  after  the  verb.  10,  ^err ;  to  feel  one's 

end  approaching,  fein  (Sube  l^cran'nal^fn  fii^tcn.  11,   together,  ju  ft^. 

12,  '  to  leave ',  here  =  to  bequeath.  13,  aSejt^ung,  f.  14,  The  con- 

struction of  the  Infinitive  with  an  Accusative,  so  frequently  employed  in 
English  as  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  is  unknown  in  German. 
Such  constructions  must  be  rendered  by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by 
the  conjunction  baf ;  as — 
I  know  him  to  be  an  industrious  man.      3d^  wei^,  baf  ft  ein  fleif igtr  ?Wann  ijl. 
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See  also  App.  §  34,  and  say  'and  wish  that  he  may  be  frugal  (fparfam)'. 
15,  This  passage  requires  the  following  construction :  '  As  (»ie)  it  is  usual 
(ublid^)  on  (iti)  such  occasions,  John  (App.  §  15)  implored  heaven  in  (mit) 
a  sorrowful  tone  to  prolong',  etc.  The  noun  J^imntel  is  always  used  with  the 
article.         16,  aJermd^tni^. 

Section  58. 

THE  BEQUEST. 
II. 

The  father  continued:  "I  leave  to  my  son  James  my  money*, 
amounting  ^  to  four  thousand  pounds '."  "  Ah,  father,"  said  *  James,  of 
course  in  *  great  affiction,  "  may  (App.  §  34)  heaven  give  you  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  the  gift  yourself."  The"*  father,  then  addressing  the 
spendthrift,  said :  "  As '  for  you,  Dick,  you '  will  never  come  to  good ; 
you  will  never  be  rich.  I  leave  you  a  shilling  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  buy'  a 
halter."  "Ah,  father,"  said  Dick  in  a  most*  melancholy  voice,  "may 
heaven  give  you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  the  gift  yourself!" — Anonymous. 

1,  'money',  here  =  ready  money,  iaxtS  @e(b.  2,  to  amount  to  some- 

thing, ft^  auf  ttmai  Betaufen.     See  S.  16,  N.  4.  3,  ®aS  »0fuitb,  one  pound 

English  money,  never  takes  the  sign  of  the  Plural  in  German,  and  the  same 
refers  to  *&te  2JJfltf',  a  German  coin  corresponding  to  one  shilling  English, 
4,  said  =  exclaimed ;  in  =  with.  5,  Say  *  Upon  this  the  father  addressed 

himself  (fid)  irenben)  to  (an)  the  spendthrift  and  said*.  6,  As  —  Dick,  ®a^ 

bt(^  bttrifft,  (Ri(f)arfc.  7,  Introduce  this  clause  by  the  adverbial  conjunction 

fo,  and  see  App.  §  15  ;  to  come  to  good,  ju  ettrog  OJeitem  fommen.  8,  The 

German  language,  as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  an  action  is  performed,  is  clearly  indicated.  When  this  is 
not  done  by  a  noun  in  the  dative  case,  it  is  generally  done  by  means 
of  the  dative  of  a  personal  pronoun ;  as — 

I  will  buy  a  hat.  3(^  toifl  mit  «nen  ^ut  faufnt. 

We  have  built  a  house.  2Bir  ^aben  un«  ein  J&aul  gefcout. 

Supply,  therefore,  the  necessary  pronoun  after  the  conjunction  um ;  a  halter  =  a 
rope,  (Stricf,  m.  9,  Render  *  most'  here  by  *  ^oijfi'. 

Section  59. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  the  most  valuable  *  of  all  grains,  because '  from  it,  chiefly,  we 
obtain  the  flour  of  which  bread  is  made.  In  order  to  make^  flour,  the 
grains  of  wheat  *  are  crushed  ^  between  stones  in  a  mill.  The  crushed 
mass  is  then  separated  *  into  two  parts, — bran ''  and  flour.  Bran  is  the 
outer  husk  of  the  grain,  which  is  used  (S.  4,  N.  4)  for '  fattening  cattle, 
etc.*  It  ^°  does  no  harm,  however,  to  mix  the  bran  with  the  flour ;  the 
mixture  is  more  nourishing  than  the  pure  flour.  The  bran  makes  the 
flour  and  the  bread  darker  in  colour ;  but  this  is  no  disadvantage,  for 
brown  bread  is  both"  cheaper  and  more  nourishing  than  white  bread. 
Bread  ^-  is  often  artificially  whitened  by  "  the  addition  of  alum  and  other 
injurious  substances.  Wheat  is"  chiefly  grown  in  France,  Germany. 
Austria,  Southern  Russia,  (S.  46,  N.  6)  the  British  Isles,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa. — Nelson's  Readers. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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1,  »»ertt3of(;    'grain',  here  itornart,  f.  2,  Say  'because  it  yields  ((icfern) 

us  chiefly  the  flour  for  our  bread'.  3,  bcreiten.  4,  Form  a  compound 

noun  of  'wheat'  and  'grains'  (^orttcv).  5,  jerntal)ten.  6,  fonbmt. 

7,  The  prep,  'in'  must  be  repeated  before  this  and  the  following  noun. 

8,  for  —  cattle,  \nv  SBici^fiittcrunfl.  9,  u.  f.  to.,  i.  e.  unb  fo  iueitev.  10,  It 
—  however,  ftbrigcnS  fc^abct  tS  nid^t3.  11,  both  . . .  and,  fotool^l . . .  aU  au(^. 
12,  Say  'Bread  receives  (ertjaltcn)  often  an  artificial  whiteness  through  an 
addition',  etc.  13,  When  'by'  is  equivalent  to  'through',  it  must  be 
rendered  by  btltc^.  14,  Say  '  grows  chiefly ',  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
struction more  concise  than  it  would  be  by  using  a  p.  p.,  which  would  have  its 
place  at  the  end  of  the  whole  clause,  and  would  thus  make  the  construction 
too  lengthy. 

Section  60. 

OCCUPATION   OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Fishing  (S.  40,  N.  9)  was  a  principal  occupation,  owing ^  to  the  frequent 
abstinences  from  fiesh-meat,  enjoined^  by  (S.  59,  N.  13)  a  superstitious 
ritual '.  Eels  were  taken  *  in  immense  numbers  in  the  marsh  lands  of 
the  Eastern  counties ;  salmon  in  the  river  Dee ;  herrings  along  the  shores 
of  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  ^  their  annual  migration ;  while  larger 
species,  as  *  the  whale  and  grampus '',  were  captured  in  the  open  sea. 
Hunting  and  falconry  were  the  field-sports  ^  of  the  great.  The  beasts  of 
the  forest  or  chase,  which  were  protected  by  fines,  and  reserved'  for 
privileged  persons,  were  the  "  stag,  roebuck,  hare,  and  rabbit.  The  wolf, 
fox,  and  boar  might"  be  killed  by ^^  any  one  with  impunity,  if  (S.  27, 
N.  7)  found  without^'  the  limits  of  the  chase  or  forest.  The  wild  duck 
and  heron  were  the"  common  quarry. — Milner,  History  of  England. 

1,  Say  'in  consequence  of  the  frequent  fasting'.  2,  an'orbnen.    See 

S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  3,  9ittu3,  m.  4,  'to  take',  here  =  to  catch;  numbers 

=--  multitudes,  SKcnge,  f. ;   marsh  lands,  QJJarfc^gegenben.  5,   in  =  upon. 

e,  as  =  like,  irie.        _    7,  bcr  ©d^teertfif^  (Delphinus  orca).  8,  SSergnus 

gungcn.  9,  refertiteren.         10,  I  propose  to  use  the  following  seven  nouns 

in  the  plural  and  without  the  article,  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same.  11,  Use  the  Imperf.  of  burfen.  12,  by  —  impunity,  Bon 

iebermami  ungcflraji.  13,  without  =  outside,  auferl^alb.  14,  Say 'the 

booty  of  all'. 

Section  61. 

TENDERS  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
I. 

(Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  to  a  congregation  of  children  at  Chicago.) 

When '  I  was  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  had  just  begun  to  read  about ' 
David,  I  *  did  not  feel  sure  he  ever  was  a  real  baby,  and  had  to  be  fed 
with  a  teaspoon ;  or  that  he  ever  was  a  real  little  boy  ^  that  *  went  to 
school  as  I  did,  and  played  marbles',  and  had  a  peg-top ^  a  jack-knife', 
some  slate  pencils,  ever  '°  so  many  buttons,  and  a  piece  of  string  ",  all 
in  one  pocket ;  that  ^"^  he  ever  had  to  try  hard  not  to  cry  when  he  went 
to  school  very  cold  '^  mornings ;  or  "  that  the  teacher  spoke  sharp  to  him, 
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■when  the  little  chap  had  tried  "  his  best  to  get "  his  lesson,  and  "  did  not 
get  it  very  well. 

1,  Sartfu^tenb,  jucerlajfig  unb  tteu.  2,  Say  '  When  I  went  to  the  Sunday- 

school',  and  supply  the  adverb  nc*  after  the  subject.  3,  ufcer.  4,  Say 
*  I  could  scarcely  imagine,  that  he  ever  really  had  been  a  little  child  and  had 
to  be  fed  with  a  teaspoon  (unb  ntit  einem  !£^eelcfcl  ^ait  gefuttert  wtxltn  miiffen)'. 
By  carefully  reading  §§29  and  30  of  the  Appendix,  the  student  will  see  that 
the  verbs  depending  on  the  governing  verb  *  imagine'  must  stand  in  the  Perfect 
of  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  According  to  S.  52,  N.  8,  however,  the  auxiliary 
*fei'  may  be  omitted  in  the  clause  'that  he  ever  really  had  been  a  little  child*. 
5,  Sunge.    The  auxiliary  *fei' may  again  be  omitted  here.  6,  that  =  who; 

as  I  did  =* like  myself',  which  place  immediately  after  the  relat.  pron. 
7,  ©(puffer.  Remember  that  both  this  and  the  next  clause  are  depending  on  the 
relative  clause  *  that — did';  place,  therefore,  the  verb  '  played'  after  *  marbles', 
and  the  verb 'had' after 'peg-top'.  8,  Jlreifel,  m.  9,  J^afc^cnmeffer,  n. 

10,  ever  so  many,  etne  Un^a^l  Ben,  i.  e.  no  end  of.  11,  ein  ©tiicf  Sinbfabtn. 

12,  that  —  hard,  bag  et  fic^  je  ^abe  anjltengen  miiffen.  13,  cold  mornings, 

<m  einem  fc^t  fallen  9}forgen,  which  place  after  the  subject.  'To  go  to  school', 
jur  (or  in  bie)  @c6ule  ge^en.  1^  Say  '  or  that  the  teacher  had  ever  scolded 

(fc^elten)  the  Uttle  fellow  (33urf^e),  when  he  had',  etc.  15,  to  try  one's 

best,  fi(^  STOii^e  geben.  16,  to  get  one's  lesson  =  to  learn  one's  lesson, 

feine  2ehicn  ertemen.  17,  Say  'and  had  not  learnt  it  well',  and  supply 

the  adverb  bc(6  (nevertheless)  after  the  objective  pronoun  'it'.  For  the 
position  of  the  verb  see  App.  §  17. 

Section  62. 

TENDEB,  TEUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
II. 

But  you  ^  know,  ministers '  have  to  find  out  all  about  such  men  as 
David ;  and  I  have  found  out  enough  to '  make  me  feel  sure  he  was 
once  a  little  boy,  just  like  one  of  you ;  that  he  had  *  to  learn  verses,  like 
you;  and  didn't  like  (S.  20,  N.  2,  A)  it,  like  you;  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  early,  or  to  get  up  early,  like  you. 

I  rather  ^  fear  that,  in  the  summer,  he  *  ate  green  apples,  unripe  melons, 
hard  peaches,  and  sour  plums,  as '  you  do ;  and  *  got  sick,  and  was  very 
sorry,  and  had  to  take'  medicine,  as  you  do;  that  he  said  he  would 
(App.  §  28)  never  do  it  again,  and  that  he"  then  never  did  do  it  again, 
as  ^*  I  hope  you  will  neither. 

1,  Use  the  and  pers.  pi.,  and  after  the  verb  supply  the  adverb  'ja',  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  English  '  1  am  sure'.  2,  bie  ^farter,  before  which 

supply  the  conj.  baf.  Have  to  =  must;  to  find  out,  auS'pnbig  ma^en;  all  — 
David  =  all  (S.  3,  N.  7)  that  relates  (ftdf  bejie^en)  to  (auf)  such  men  as  David. 
3,  Say 'to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  be  convinced,  that',  etc.  Just — you,tDiei^r.  4,  The 
auxiliaries  'to  have'  and  'to  be'  followed  by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'muffen';  as — 
I  have  to  do  it,  3(^  muf  e3  t^un.  5,  fail,  adv. ;  see  S.  5,  N.  a.  6,  The 

subject  'he'  must  immediately  follow  the  conj.  'that'.  7,  as  you  do,  teie 

i^t.  8,  that  he  became  (teerben)  ill;  'and  — sorry',  say  'felt  (em^finben) 

bitter  repentance '.  9,  'to  take',  here  ttn'neBmcn.  10,  Here  follows 

the  pron. '  it'.  11,  »ie  i^t  ti  ^cffentlic^  au^  ni^t  wieber  t^un  wrbet. 

D  2 
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Section  63. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
III. 
Now ',  just  here  I  was  trying  to  see  what  ^  sort  of  boy  David  was  when 
he  grew '  bigger ;  and,  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  so  tried  *  to  see  it  all 
clearly,  I  heard  a  noise  right ^  under  my  study  window.  This  was* 
about'  four  o'clock,  Friday  afternoon;  the  schools  were  out,  and  the 
children  running  home  *.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  was  the  matter ', 
and  then  (App.  §  14)  I  saw  what  I  want^°  to  tell  you.  About  ten  boys 
were  standing  together  ".  All  at  once  a  big  boy  knocked  *-  a  little  boy  ^' 
down,  and  rolled  him  in  the  snow  ".  The  little  boy  got  up  '^  and  said : 
"What"  did  you  do  that  for?"  Then*^  the  big  boy  again  approached 
the  little  boy",  and  I  believe  *'  he  would  have  knocked  him  down  again^', 
had  not  the  little  boy  "  walked  sobbing  away '"  towards  home. 

1,  §ter  itoKte  K^  nun  fe:^en.  2,  what  sort  of,  h)ag  fur  ein.  3,  tterben. 

4,  ^^  bentulien.  5,  just  under  the  window  of  my  study.  6,  Here 

follow  the  words  *on  Friday  afternoon'.  7,  Supply  here  the  prep.  *at*, 

um.  8,  The  English  'home',  after  a  verb  denoting  motion,  must  be 

rendered  by  ttac^  ^aufc,  and  *at  home',  after  a  verb  denoting  rest,  by  JU 
^attfe.  9,  the  matter  is,  cS  Oiebt^  verb  impers.    Use  the  Present  of 

the  Subj.,  according  to  App.  §  32.  10,  The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood 

'iPoUcit*  expresses  wish  and  want;  as — 

SGBa0  tcoUen  <Sie?  What  do  you  WW/&  ? 

3u  teem  tBotten  ©ie?  Who  is  it  you  waw/ .* 

11,  neBtn  tinanber.  12,  to  knock  down,  ju  S3oben  f^tageu.  13,  The 

noun  *boy'  need  not  be  repeated  here.  14,  Supply  here  the  adverb 

'about'  (uni^cr).  15,  to  get  up,  auffie^en.  16,  What . . .  for  =  Why. 

Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  17,  Upon  this,  S.  44,  N.  4.  18,  Supply  here 

the  conj.  \^(x%.  Read  carefully  §  36  of  the  App.,  and  construe  accordingly. 
Use  the  Pluperfect  Subj.  in  both  clauses,  and  observe  that  the  verb  ge^en 
always  requires  the  auxiliary  fein.    See  S.  29,  N.  3.  19,  nod^  einmat. 

20,  away  towards  home  =  home. 

Section  64. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 

IV. 

*'  There,"  I  said,  when  I  had  seen  that,  "  I  know  what  David  never 
did  do :  he  (S.  5,  N.  2)  never  struck  a  boy  that  ^  was  no  match  for  him ; 
he  never  was  a  coward  like  that  big  boy ;  for  he  '^  is  a  coward  to '  strike 
a  small  boy  so;  and  those*  others  are  not  the  boys  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they 
ought  ^  to  be,  to  *  stand  by  and  see  it  done."  I  saw  such '  a  thing  in 
a  picture  once,  which  was  called  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  A  great,  cruel 
boy '  meets  a  small,  delicate  lad  ^  who  has  lost  his  father,  and  stands  over 
him  with  ^*  his  fist  doubled,  just  as  I  saw  that  boy  stand  under  my  study 
window.  I  think"  if"  any''  boy  in  this  church  were"  to  see  that 
picture,  he  would  instantly  say  ^® :  ^'  What  a  shame  to  use  ^^  a  boy  so 
who  is  not  your  match  I " 
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1,  that—  him,  bet  i^nt  nic^t  geteo^fen  tear.  2,  the  pron.  *he'  is  used 

demonstratively  in  this  clause.  3,  Say  'because  he  can  strike  a  small 

boy  so'.  4,  those  =  the.  5,  To  render 'ought',  use  the  Imperf. 

of  'foUen'.  6,  Say  'becai^e  they  stand  by  (fcatti'fte^en)  and  look  at  it 

(eg  mit  an'fe^en) '.  7,  such  a  thing,  etlro^  Sle^nli^eg.    The  adv.  *  once '  must 

stand  immediately  after  the  verb.  8,  SSuibe,  m.  9,  lad,  S3urf(^e,  m. 

The  clause  'who  —  father'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adj.  'fatherless', 
which  place  before  *  lad '.  10,  mit  gebaUtet  Jauti.  11,  When  the  verb 

*to  think'  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  of  opinion',  it  must  be  rendered 
by  'glauben',  and  when  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  engaged  in 
thinking',  by  'benfen'.  12,  The  conj.  'if'  must  always  be  rendered 

by  'tDettn'.  13,  any  boy  =  any  (irgenb)  one  of  you.  14,  Render  the 

words  'were  to  see'  by  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  fe^n.  15,  ou^'nifett.  16,  to 
use  =  to  abuse,  mif  ^anbetn. 

Section  65. 

TENDEE,  TBUSTY,  AND  TBUE. 

V. 

Once  I  read  in  the  Life  *  of  Dr.  Channing,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  (je)  lived '  (a '  great  deal  better  than  David,  because  he 
lived  *  in  a  better  time),  what  he  once  did,  when  he  was  a '  boy  and  saw 
a '  thing  like  that.  Little  Channing  was  one  of  the  kindest '  and  most 
tender-hearted  boys  I  *  ever  heard  of.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  show 
you  how '  kind  he  was,  and  tender,  and  true.  One  day  he  found  in  a 
bush  a  nest  full  ^°  of  young  birds  just  out  of  the  shell.  Children,  did " 
you  ever  see  a^*  nest  full  of  birds  just  out  of  the  shell? — little  tiny^', 
downy  things  ",  with  ^*  hardly  more  feathers  than  an  oyster  ?  The  birds 
which  William  Channing  found,  were  just  of  that  kind;  and  when  he 
touched  them  with  his  fingers,  and  felt  how  soft  and  warm  they  were, 
they  all  began  to  gape  ^^  very  "  much  as  you  do  when  I  preach  ^*  a  very 
long  sermon. 

1,  Seben^bef^reiBung,  f.  The  Genitive  relation  must  be  expressed  by  the 
Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  See  S.  lo,  N.  2.  Proper  names  are  not  inflected 
when  they  are  preceded  by  an  article  and  a  common  name. — Dr. 
SEilliam  (sUtrij  (Scanning,  berii^mtec  amerifanifc^er  ©eijilic^et  unb  vS(^ttftjief(tr, 
tourfce  tm  Sa^re  1780  ju  9letej?ort  auf  9i^ctej3slanb  geboren  unb  fiarb  im  3a^re  1843 
ju  SScnnington  in  iBetntcnt.  (Seine  gal)trei4en  au^gejei^neten  ©c^riften  ^oben  feinen 
Stamen  au^  in  europdif^en  ^reifen  berubmt  gemadbt.  Scleritge,  fceffen  Sefanntfdiait  er 
ntac^te,  aU  er  im  Sa^re  1822  (Sngtunb  befut^te,  trat  ]o  febt  son  i^m  eingenommen,  baf 
et  au^rief :  '  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  love  !*  2,  Use 

the  Perfect.  See  S.  48,  N.  2.  3,  a  great  deal  =  much.  4,  lived  in  =  belonged 
to,  an'ge^oren,  which  governs  the  dat.  5,  Substitute  the  adverb  nc(^  for 

the  indef.  art.  6,  See  S.  64,  N.  7.  7,  best  and  most  tender-feeling. 

8,  Say  'of  whom  I  have  ever  heard'.  9,  Say  'how  good,  tender  and  true 

he  was'.  10,  soil  f  en  etfi  fceben  auS  ber  <Sijalc  gefro^enen  SScgeln.  11,  Use 
the  Perfect.  12,   To  avoid  repetition,  turn  the  words  'a  —  shell'  by 

'such  (fc)  young  little  birds',  and  render  'little  birds'  by  forming  a  diminutive 
of  aSogel.  13,  jart.  14,  2)ingetc^en.  15,  Say  '  almost  as  naked  as 

an  oyster'.  16,  'to  gape',  here  ben  ©c^nabel  auf'fperren.  17,  very  —  do, 
faft  tele  i^  ben  SWunb  ouffperrt.  18,   to  preach  a  sermon,  eine  $tebigt 

^(ten. 
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Section  66. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 

VI. 

.  Well,  little  (S.  lo,  N,  2)  Channing  knew  ^  the  birds  did  not  gape  because 
he  preached  a  long  sermon,  but  (S,  6,  N.  10)  because  they  were  hungry. 
So^  what  did  he  do?  He  ran  straight'  home  (S.  63,  N.  8),  got*  some 
nice  soft  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fed  the  little  birds  with  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  ^) ; 
and '  after  that  he  fed  them  regularly  every  day  after  ®  having  come  home 
from  school.  But''  one  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  when  he  went  to*  the  nest, 
there  it  lay  on  the  ground,  torn  and  bloody,  and  the  little  birds  all  dead; 
and  the  father-bird '  was  crying "  on  a  wall,  and  the  mother-bird  "  was 
crying  on  a  tree.  Then  little  Channing  tried  ^^  to  tell  them  that  he  did 
not  kill "  their  poor  young  brood ;  that "  he  never  could  do  such  a  mean, 
cruel  thing  as  that,  and  that^^,  on  the  contrary  ^^  he  had  tried  to  feed 
them.  But  it  was  no  use;  the  little  birds  could  not  understand  him, 
and  ^'^  kept  on  crying ;  and  at  last  he  sat  down,  and  wept  bitterly. 

1,  Supply  here  the  conj.  baf.  2,  Say  '  What  did  he  therefore  (atfo)  doV 

3,  ftvacfg.  4,  :^olte  fici^.  5,  and  —  that,  unb  »on  ba  an.  6,  fo  batb 

et  »on  ber  ©d^ute  nad^  §aufe  gefommen  hjar.  7,  This  passage  will  read  more 

elegantly  by  beginning  with  the  conj.  'when',  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
subject  *he'.  'But'  should  then  be  rendered  by  iebo^,  which  takes  the  third 
place.  8,  nad^.  9,  ba3  aWdnnd^en.  10,  jamtnem ;  on  =  upon. 

11,  ba«  SSeiBc^eu.  12,  ft(!^  fcemiifien.  13,  Use  the  Perf.  Subj.  according 

to  App.  §§  28  and  30.  14,   ba^  er  cine  fo  gemcinc  ©raufamfeit  nie  bcge^en 

fonne.  15,  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  subject  stands  in  most  cases 
immediately  after  the  conjunction  or  relative  pronoun.  16,  im 

©egentcit.      See  S.  15,  N.  3.  17,  unb  iantmevtcn  ireitcr. 

Section  67. 

TENDER,   TRUSTY,   AND   TRUE. 

■  VII. 

.  Now  *  this  was  the  sort  of  boy  Channing  was ;  and  I  was  going  ^  to 
tell  you  that  (S.  (>(i,  N.  15)  one  day  he  heard  of  a  big  boy  beating  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  a  little  one  *,  like  that  bad  boy  *  under  my  window,  Channing  was 
a  little  boy ;  he  was  a  little  man  when  he  was  full  grown  ^\  but  then  he 
had  a  big  soul.  I  was  going  "^  to  say  he  had  a  soul  as  big  as  a  church ; 
but  indeed  *  his  soul  was  bigger  than  all  the  churches  in '  the  world ; — and 
when  he  heard  of  that®  cruel  boy,  who  was  ever®  so  much  larger  than 
himself,  he  went  right  up  to  him,  and  said :  "  Did  "  you  strike  that  litde 
boy  ?"  "  Yes,  I  did  ^^\  and  what  then  ?" — "  Then,"  said  Channing,  "  you 
are  a  coward,  because  he  was  no  match  for  you ;  and  now  I  am  going  ^ 
to  whip  ^^  you  for  doing  it."  Because  he  had  a  big  soul,  and  though  he 
was  a  small  boy,  he  "  went  in,  and  fought  for  the  right.  That  was  the 
only  time  he  "  ever  fought  in  his  life.  But  ^^  I,  standing  in  ^^  this  pulpit, 
honour  him  more  for  it  than  if  he  had  (App.  §  36)  never"  fought 
at  all. 
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1,  Say  '  This  was  (supply  here  the  adv.  a(fo  =  now)  little  Channing's  cha- 
racter'. Comp.  S.  12,  N.  2.  2,  The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'tPoUetl* 
corresponds  to  the  English  'to  be  going'  or  *  to  be  on  the  point',  followed 
by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb.  Comp.  S.  6,  N.  4.  3,  '  One'  following 
an  adjective  or  a  pronoun,  and  representing  a  noun  understood,  is  not  to  be 
translated;  as — Which  pen  shall  I  give  you, — this  one  or  that  oTuf  SBelc^e 
geber  fed  t^  S^nen  geben, — biefe  cber  jene?  4,  bet  bofe  S3ube.  5,  tuU 
grown,  au^^ewac^fen.  6,  in  bet  Xfiat,  which  place  aJfter  the  verb.  7,  Render 
'  in  the'  by  the  gen.  of  the  def,  art.  8,  Use  the  dat.  of  the  demonstr.  pron. 
bet:  'boy',  here  SSubt.  9,  ever  so  much,  td^  tteip  nii^t  trie  oiel.  10,  Use 
the  Perfect  according  to  S.  48,  N.  2.  Uf  I  did,  bo^  ^aBe  xi)  get^n. 
12,  jii(^tigen.  13,  *  to  go  in',  here  in  ben  Jlanil)f  tteten.  14,  he  —  life, 
in  femem  8e6en,  ba§  et  ftc^  f^tug.  15,  Place  the  conj.  'but'  after  the  subject, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  repeat  the  pron.  *  I'  after  the  rel.  pron. '  bet*, 
which  must  introduce  the  next  clause.  16,  'in',  here  auf.  17,  never 
...  at  all,  nie. 

Section  68. 

TENDEB,  TEUSTY,  AUD  TRUE. 
VIII. 
Boys,  I  like  peace;  I  like  (S.  51,  N.  13)  to  see  you  play  like  good, 
true-hearted  little  men  \  Never  ^  fight  if  you  can  help '  it ;  but  *  never 
strike  a  boy  who  is  no  match  for  you,  and  never  stand  *  by  quietly  whilst 
another  boy  is  doing  (S.  32,  N.  11)  it.  Tender,  trusty,  and  true,  boys; 
tender  and  true.  King  David,  King  Alfi-ed,  George  Washington,  William 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker  *,  more  great  men  than  I  can  name,  were  all 
of  that  sort ;  and '  they  came  out  right,  because  they  went  in  right.  Brave 
as  lions  ^  true  as  steel,  with  kind '  hearts  for  doves,  ravens,  and  sparrows, 
they  (App.  §  14)  would  never  tear*°  birds'  nests,  or  sling  stones  to^^  kill 
birds,  because  they  felt  as  Jesus  did  when  he  said :  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful." — Rzv.  Robert  Collyer,  The  Life  that  now  is. 

1,  *  man',  here  93utf(6e.  2,  The  adverb  cannot  precede  the  Imperative 

in  German.     'To  fight',  here  ft(^  fcfclagen.  3,   to  help  =  to  avoid. 

4,  Render  '  but'  by  jebo^,  which  place  immediately  after  the  verb.  5,  to 

stand  by  quietly,  mu§tg  babei  jie^en.  6,  3;^eobore  ^atler,  6<tu^nttet 

antetifani|'(^et  ©eijili^er  unb  ®e(e^rter,  toutbe  im  3a^te  i8io  ju  ?ertngton  in  SRaffai 
(^ufett^  geboren  unb  jiarb  im  Sa^re  i860  ju  glctenj,  too  et  f[(^  feiner  ®efunbt)eit  n?«gen 
auf^ielr.  3!)ut(^  feine  au^gejett^nete  ©ele^rfamfeit,  gtof  e  SBiflengftaft  unb  fettene  SKeui 
f(^entiebe  iibte  er  auf  feine  3eitgenoffen  einen  bebeutenben  Qinflug  au^,  namenttic^  abet  in 
SBe^ug  auf  bie  iSefreiung  bet  Sflaoen,  beten  Sa<^e  et  eft  rait  ©efa^t  feinea  2eben3  unb 
feinet  grei^eit  certeibigte.  7,  and  —  right,  unb  ^e  ttaten  al^  <Sieget  aiiiS  bem 

.Rara^jfe  f)en?ct,  »ei[  fie  fiit  ba3  (Hedit  in  ben  ^ampf  ttaten.  8,  Use  the  noun 

' lions'  with  the  def.  art.,  but  not  the  noim  ' steel'.  9,  *  kind'  here  =  feeling. 
10,  jerficten.  11,  See  S.  19,  N.  7,  and  supply  the  prepositional  adverb 

bamit  before  the  object. 

Section  69. 

DESPATCH   OP  BUSINESS^. 

You  '  must  beware '  of  stumbling  over  a  propensity,  which  easily  be- 
sets *  you  from '  the  habit  of  not  having  your  time  fully  employed  *.  I 
mean''  what  the  women  very  expressively^  call  dawdling'.     Your  motto 
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must  be  "  Hoc  age."  Do  instantly  whatever  "  is  "  to  be  done,  and  take  " 
the  hours  of  recreation  after  business^',  and  not  before  it".  When  a 
regiment  is^®  under  march,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  the  rear  is"  often  thrown  into 
confusion,  because  the  front  do  ^''  not  move  "  steadily  ^'  and  without  inter- 
ruption. It '^^  is  the  same  thing  with  business.  If "  that  which  is  first  in 
hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily  ^,  and  regularly  despatched  ^',  other**  things 
accumulate,  till  affairs  ^^  begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no  human  being 
can  **  stand  the  confusion. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Letters  to  his  son. 

1,  ©d^ncrte  ®ef(fedft6ertebtgung.  2,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.    Personal 

and  Possessive  Pronouns  used  in  letters,  and  referring  to  the  person 
addressed,  require  a  capital  initial  in  German.  3,  to  beware  of 

stumbling  over  a  propensity,  ftc^  Ijuten,  eincm  J&ange  ju  »crfoI(en.  See  S.  i,  N.  3, 
and  S.  34,  N.  10.  4,  befd^lei^cn.  5,  from  the  habit,  trenn  3)u  ^ii) 

baran  geh)6:^nji.  6,  *  to  employ',  here  auS'fuUen.  7,  Supply  here  the 

pronominal  adverb  bamit.  8,  begei^nenb.  9,  3ettt>crgcubung.  10,  tcaS. 
11,  is  to  be  done  =  must  be  done.  See  S.  62,  N.  4,  and  S.  2,  N.  i.  12,  choose 
your  hours  of  recreation  (Sr^otungSjiunbe,  f.).  13,  business  =  work,  which 

use  with  the  def.  art.  14,  it  =  the  same.  15,  to  be  under  march, 

ouf  bem  SWorfd^  Begriffen  fein.  16,  to  be  thrown  in  confusion,  in  Unorbnung 

gcvatcn.  17,  The  verb  must  be  in  the  singular  after  a  collective 

noun  in  the  singular.  18,  'to  move',  here  fort'ntarfd^ieren.  19,  glei(!^s 
indfig.  20,   Say  'And  so  it  is  likewise  (auc^)  with  business  (Slrbeit)'. 

21,  If — hand,  3Bcnn  bie  gerabe  tcrliegenbe  Slrbeit.  22,  fictig.  23,  ertebtgcn. 
24,  other  —  accumulate,  fo  baufen  ^d)  injtrifc^cn  anbtre  ©cd^en  an.  25,  bie 

Slrbciten,  after  which  place  the  words  'all  at  once',  alk  auf  einntal.  For  the 
place  of  the  verbs  see  App.  §  19.  26,  can  —  confusion,  bet  aSeiteimmg 

genja(!^fen  iji. 

Section  70. 

ON  PERPUMEBY'. 
I. 

The '  exquisite  pleasure  we  enjoy  from  the  smell  of  sweet  flowers  is ' 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  love  of  perfumery.  Flowers  pass 
away  *  so  quickly  that  we  naturally  desire  to  preserve  their  sweetness  ° 
as  ®  long  as  we  can,  and  in  this  our  perfumers  succeed ''  admirably.  The 
perfume  *  of  most  flowers  depends  upon  an  oil,  which  ®  is  peculiar  to  the 
plant,  almost  every  sweet-scented^"  plant  having  its  own  peculiar  oil; 
and,  what  is  of^^  more  importance:  these  oils  belong  to  a  class  called ^'^ 
essential  or  volatile,  because  they  become  ^  volatile  when  "  heated. 

1,  Uebev  ^Parfumericn.  2,   Say  '  the  great  enjoyment  which  the  smell 

(!t)ufit,  m.)  of  sweet  (iro'^tried^cnb)  flowers  affords  (gcwa^ren)  us*.  Place  the 
pron.  '  us'  immediately  after  the  rel.  pron.  3,  is  —  perfumery  =  explains 

sufficiently  (jur  ©eniige)  our  love  for  perfumery.  4,  to  pass  away,  Bertcetftn. 
5,  2Bob(gerud^,  m.  6,  as  —  can,  fo  tange  wie  ntoglid^.     For  the  position  of 

the  verbs  see  App.  §  19.  7,  to  succeed,  gettngen,  v.  intr.  (used  with  fein), 

governs  the  dative  of  the  person ;  as — 

He  succeeds  admirably  in  this.  2)ied  gcUngt  i^m  sortreffJid^. 

Construe  the  above  clause  accord,  to  the  preceding  example ;  perfumer,  $«« 
fiimeur.  8,  'perfume',  here  =  scent,  ll)uf{,  m.  0,  The  relat.  clause 

'which  —  plant'  is  best  rendered  by  the  attributive  construction,  as  explained 
in  S.  48,  N.  6 ;  peculiar,  eigentumlid^.  10,  odorous,  h>oI)tric(^enb ;  its  own 
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particular  oil,  t^r  Befcnbere^  tl  The  clause  '  almost  —  oil '  must  be  con- 
strued accord,  to  S.  30,  N.  4.  11,  of—  importance  =  still  more  important. 
12,  Say  '  which  one  calls  essential  (dtt|erifc^)  or  volatile  (^ii^tig)  oils'.  13,  to 
become  volatile,  ft(^  »erp^tigen.  14,  when  heated  =  when  they  are  heated 
(nadrmen).    Comp.  S.  27,  N.  7. 

Section  71. 

ON   PEBPUMERY. 
II. 

The  common  or  fixed  ^  oils,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  olive  *  or  linseed- 
oil,  do  not  evaporate.  This  ^  may  be  easily  illustrated,  thus :  If  a  piece 
of  writing-paper  be  touched*  with  a  fixed  oil  or  grease,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  it 
leaves"  a  stain,  which",  upon  being  held  before  the  fire,  will  not  disappear. 

Now '',  if  any  *  plant  has  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  it  is  *  generally  found 
that  its  essential  oil  is  the  cause  of  this  (S.  4,  N.  5,  E).  Consequently ', 
if  we  extract  this,  we  really  obtain  ^°  the  essence. — Prof.  Ascher. 

1,  fiefi ;  on  the  contrary,  ^ingegen.  See  S.  15,  N.  3.  2,  as  olive  or  linseed- 
oil,  wie  baS  DUseitcber  ?einfamencl.  When  two  compoxind.  nouns  which  have 
the  last  component  in  common  follow  each  other,  the  last  component  is 
generally  omitted  in  the  first  noun,  which  is  connected  with  the  next  one  by 
means  of  hyphens.  —  To  evaporate,  ftc^  verjliit^ttgen.  3,   Sie^  td§t  n(^ 

auf  fclgenfce  ®eife  teic^t  betteifen.  4,  Turn  the  Passive  Voice  here  into  the 

Actice  Voice  by  means  of  the  pron.  man,  as  explained  in  S.  4,  N.  4.  5,  '  to 

leave',  here  =  to  leave  behind ;  it  =  this.  6,   The  passage  '  which  —  dis- 

appear' may  be  briefly  rendered,  thus:  'which  does  not  disappear  before  the 
fire'.     See  S.  32,  N.  11.  7,  Reverse  the  order  of  the  first  two  words  in 

this  clause.  8,  any  =  a.  9,   Consequently  =  therefore,  atfo,  which 

place  after  the  subject  'we'.  10,  to  obtain,  geaiimen;  the  essence  (as  a 

Nom.),  btr  bet  ^Pjlanje  etgtntumti(^  ®ot|(geruc^. 

Section  72. 

OU"  rNSTTNCT'. 

The'  following  most  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  instinct  is 
mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  bees  carried '  over  to  *  Barbadoes  and  the 
Western  Isles  ceased  ^  to  lay  up  any  honey  after  the  first  year,  as  ®  they 
found  it  not  useful  io  them.  They  found  the  weather  so  fine,  and  the 
materials  "^  for  making  honey  so  plentiful,  that  they  quitted '  their  grave, 
prudent ',  and  mercantile  ^°  character,  became  exceedingly  profligate  and 
debauched",  ate^^  up  their  capital,  resolved  to  work  no  more,  and" 
amused  themselves  by  flying  about  the  sugar-houses  and  stinging  the 
blacks.  The"  fact  is,  that",  by"  putting  animals  in  diff"erent  situations  ", 
you  may  "  change,  and  even  reverse,  any  of  their  original  propensities. 
Spallanzani "  brought  "^^  up  an  eagle  upon  -^  bread  and  milk,  and  fed  a 
dove  on  "^  raw  beef. — Rev.  S.  S>uth. 

1,  Ubct  ben  tietif^en  ^njiinft.  2,  This  clause  requires  a  different  render- 
ing ;  let  us  say  •  Darwin  gives  the  following  most  (^c^jt)  curious  example  of  a 
change  of  the  animal  instinct'.  The  last  noun  requires  the  def.  art.,  as  explained 
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in  S.  3,  N.  2.  3,  to  carry  over,  tiiiuVberBringen.    The  Perfect  Participle 

qualifies  the  noun  *  bees'.  According  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  the  words  *  carried —  Isles' 
may  be  rendered  either  by  the  attributive  construction  or  by  forming  of  them 
a  relative  clause.  I  venture  to  propose  the  use  of  the  attributive  construction 
as  the  more  elegant  of  the  two  modes  of  rendering,  and  more  especially  in 
order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  subordinate  clauses.  4,  When  the  pre- 

position *to',  in  connection  with  a  verb  denoting  motion,  stands  before  the 
names  of  countries,  towns,  islands,  etc.,  it  must  be  rendered  by  'nac6'. 
5,  Here  follow  the  words  '  after  —  year';  to  lay  up  honey,  einen  Siovrat  »ott 
Jponig  an'famntcln.  6,  See  S.  41,  N.  6 ;  it  =  this;  not  useful,  nii^t  me^r  »on 

Sflu^en.  7,  materials  —  plentiful,  9Katerialten  jur  Jgonigbercitung  in  fot^em 

iiberfluffe  oov^anben.  8,  auf  gebeii.  9,  prudent  =  cautious.         10,  mtxt 

fantiUfd^.  11,  untnapig.  12,  to  eat  up,  auf  jctireii.  13,  unb  ^iS) 

baran  ergo^tcn.  For  rendering  the  passage  'by  —  blacks'  see  S.  i,  N.  3.  To 
fly  about,  umfc^toar'ntcn,  v.  tr.  14,  The  —  is,  (Si  x\l  cine  ait3gcmac|te  X^atfac^e. 
15,  Here  follows  the  subject '  you'  (comp.  S.  66,  N.  15),  which  translate  by  the 
impers.  pron.  man.  16,  by  —  animals,  burc^  SJcrfe^ung  bet  Sieve,  i.e.  by  a 

removal  of  the  animals.     In  =  into ;  different  =  other.  17,  Here  follows 

the  object  and  its  attributes,  *  their  original  (angeboren)  propensities  (Xrieb,  m.) '. 
18,  may  =  can ;  reverse,  in  entgegengefe|te  Sftic^tutigen  leiten.  19,  8  a  j  a  r  0 

@V«ltflttjanif  bem^mter  italiemfd^er  Slnatotn  unb  Staturforfc^ev, geB.  1729,  +  1799. 
20,  to  bring  up,  gvo^  jiel^en.  21,  bei.  22,  mit. 

Section  73. 

PETEE  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  MONK. 

Peter  the  Great  ordered  ^  many  foreign  books  to  be  translated  into  the 
Russian  language,  and  among  others^  " PufFendorf 's '  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  States  of  Europe."  A  monk,  to  whom  the 
translation  of  this  book  was  committed  *,  presented  ®  it  some  time  after  ® 
to  the  Emperor.  The  monarch  examined ''  the  translation ;  at  *  a  certain 
chapter,  however,  he  suddenly  changed  ^  countenance,  turned  indignantly 
to  the  monk,  and  said :  "  Fool,  what  did  I  order  ^°  thee  to  do  ?  Is  this 
a  translation?"  He^'  then  referred  to  the  original  and  showed  the  poor 
monk  a  paragraph  in  which  the  author  had  spoken  with  great  asperity  ^^ 
of  the  Russians,  but  which  had  not  been  translated.  "  Go,"  resumed  the 
monarch,  "  and  instantly  carry  out "  what  I  have  bidden  thee  fo  do.  It  is 
not  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  flatter  my  subjects  that  P*  have  ordered  this  book 
to  be  translated,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  to  instract^^  and  reform"  them!" — 
Anonymous. 

1,  Use  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'laffcil'  as  a  translation  of  *to  order', 
'to  conunand.',  and  'to  cause',  when  these  verbs  are  connected  with  the 
auxiliary  'to  be'  and  the  Past  Participle  of  another  verb;  as — 

The  emperor  ordered  the  ringleaders  2)er   ^aifcv    I  i  e  ^    bie    Slnfi'ilirer   e  r » 

to  be  shot.  f  c^  i  e  f  e  n. 

The  admiral  commanded  the  ships  to  S)ei-  Slbmiral  tie ^  bie  ©^iffe  in  ©(i^lad^tt 

be  draivn  up  in  order  of  battle.  orbnung  auf  jieltcn. 

He  caused  the  money  to  be  paid  to  me.  @r  tie^  mir  bad  ®etb  and  ja'^Ien. 

2,  Supply  here  the  adverb  aud^.  3,    ?PuffeiibcrfiJ  SSeitidge  juc  curo^jaifci^en 

©taatenfuube.         4,  an'oertrauen.         5,  uberrci'd&en ;  it  =  the  same,  which  must 
agree  with  its  antecedent  *  translation '.  6,  after,  baratif.  7,  prufen. 
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8,  6e{.  9,  to  change  countenance,  bie  garbe  tuet^feln.  10,  *to  order', 

here  befefilen.     See  S.  48,  N.  2.  11,  Say  'Hereupon  he  opened  (auff^lagen) 

the  original'.  12,  Sc^drfe,  f.;  had  spoken  ...  of  =  had  expressed  himself 

(tt<^  au^'fpred^en)  .  . .  about.  13,  ioerri(^ten.  14,  Inverted  construction. 

15,  Mtijxtn         16,  tefonnteren ;  the  prep,  ju  must  be  repeated  before  this  verb. 

Section  74. 

'PHh!  BKA-UTY  OP  THE  EYE. 

I. 

Look  ^  how  beautiful  the  human  eye  is,  excelling '  in  beauty  the  eye 
of  every  creature !  The  eyes  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  doubtless 
very  beautiful.  All '  of  us  must  have  admired  the  bold,  fierce,  bright  eye 
of  the  eagle ;  the  large,  gentle,  brown  eye  of  the  ox ;  the  treacherous 
green  eye  of  the  cat,  waxing  *  and  waning '  like  the  moon,  as  *  the  sun 
shines  upon  it  (S.  4,  N.  5)  or''  deserts  it;  the  pert  eye  of  the  sparrow; 
the  sly  eye  of  the  fox ;  the  peering  *  little  bead  *  of  black  enamel  in  ^°  the 
mouse's  head ;  the^^  gem-like  eye  which ^^  redeems  the  toad  firom  ugliness ; 
and  the  intelligent,  affectionate  expression,  which "  looks  out  fi-om  the 
human-like  eye  of  the  horse  and  dog.  There  "  are  these  and  the  eyes 
of  many  other  animals  full  of  beauty ;  but  ^*  there  is  a  glory  which  ex- 
celleth  in  the  eye  of  man. 

1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  2,  Say  'and  how  it  excelleth  in  (an)  beauty 

the  eye  of  every  other  creature!'     The  words  '  in  beauty'  should  be  placed 
before  the  verb.  3,  All  of  us,  trit  atte ;   all  of  them,  fie  aWt ;   all  of  you, 

i^t  (or  Sie)  ;sSS.t.     Render  the  words  'must  have'  by  'have  certainly'.    The 
p.p.  should  be  placed  after  'eagle'.  4,  jit^  Bergrcpetn.  5,  fi(^  »er; 

fleinem.  6,  as  =  according  as,  je  na(!^bem.  7,  or  deserts  it  =  or  not. 

8,  forfc^enb.  9,  ^perlenauge.  10,  im  9)?aufefci>fc^en.  11,  bog  einem 

(Scelfleine  gfei^eufce  Slujc.  12,  Say 'which  lets  us  forget  the  ugliness  of  the 

toad'.  13,  which  —  the  =  in  the.  14,  There  are  these  . . .  full  = 

These  ...  are  ftill.    Full  of,  seller.  15,  im  Sluge  be^  3Jienfc^en  ieboc^  (iegt  eine 

oXiti  ubertrejfenbe  ^rad^t. 

Section  75. 

TH  y\  BEAUTY   OP   THE  EYE. 

II. 

We  realise  *  this  fully  only  when  '^  we  gaze  into  the  faces  of  those  we 
love.  It'  is  their  eyes  (S.  16,  N.io)  we  look  at*  when  we  are  near  them, 
and '  recall  when  we  are  ®  far  away.  The  face  is  a '  blank  without  the 
eye,  and  the  eye  seems  to  concentrate  every  *  feature  in  itself.  //  is  the 
eye  that  smiles,  not  the  lips ;  it  is  the  eye  that  listens ',  not  the  ear ;  it " 
that  frowns,  not  the  brow ;  it "  that  mourns,  not  the  voice.  Every  sense 
and  every  faculty  "  seems  to  ^  flow  toward  it,  and  find  expression  through 
it ",  nay  ",  to  be  lost  in  it ;  for  all  must  have  felt  at  times  as  *^  if  a  man's 
eye  was  not  a  part  of  him,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  the  man  himself;  as^^  if  it 
had  not  merely  life,  but  also  a  '*  personality  of  its  own ; — as  "  if  it  was 
not  only  a  living,  but  also  a  thinking  being. — Prof.  G.  Wilson. 
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1,  *to  realise',  here  =  to  comprehend,  begreifcn.  The  object  'this'  may  be 
emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause.  Fully  only,  erji  ganj. 
2,  Say  '  when  we  look  upon  (betra(!^tcn)  the  face  (9lntU^,  n.)  of  our  loved  ones 
(unferet  Sieben)'.  3,  m  {inb.  4,  anbtirfen.  5,  and  which  we  recall 

(jtd^  juturfrufen).  6,  are  far  away,  fern  »on  i^en  ireilen.  7,  a  blank  = 

expressionless.  8,  Supply  here  the  adj. 'individual' (einjetn).  8,  lauf^en. 
10,  Say  'the  eye  frowns  (jiirnen,  i.e.  to  look  angry)'.  11,  Say  'the  eye  is 

sad'.  12,  @cmut«|iiinmung,  f.  13,  to  —  it,  ba'^tn  ju  jlromen.  14,  •  it', 
here  =  the  same.  15,  j|a,  barin  aufiU9e:^en.  16,  as  if  . . .  was,  aU  watt ; 

a  man's  eye  =  the  eye  of  a  man.  17,  as  if  it  had,  aU  f)attt  tS.  18,  a 

personality  of  its  own  =  a  self-dependent  personality.  19,  as  if  it  was, 

aid  tcaxe  a* 

Section  76. 

A  FUNERAL  DANCED 

Drums  were  beating'^,  horns  blowing^,  and*  people  were  seen  all 
running  in  one  direction.  The  cause  was  a  funeral  dance.  I  joined" 
the  crowd,  and  soon  found  myself  in  *  the  midst  of  the  entertainment '. 
The  dancers  were  most  (^o^ji)  grotesquely  ^  got  up '.  About  a  dozen 
huge  ostrich  feathers  adorned  their  helmets.  Leopard  or  black  and  white 
monkey-skins^"  were  suspended"  from  their  shoulders,  and  a  leather, 
tied  (S.  7,  N.  3,  .(4)  round  the  waist,  covered  a  large  iron  bell  which  was 
strapped  ^^  upon  the  loins  of  each  dancer ;  this  they  rang  "  to  the  time  of 
the  dance.  A  large  crowd  got  up  in^*  this  style ^"  created"  an  inde- 
scribable hubbub,  heightened  "  by  the  blowing  of  ^^  horns  and  the  beating 
of  seven  nogaras  "  of  various  notes  ^°.  'Every  dancer  wore  ^^  an  antelope's 
horn  ^  suspended  round  the  neck,  which  he  blew  occasionally  in  ^^  the 
height  of  his  excitement. — Sir  S.  Baker,  The  Albert  N'yanza. 

1,  @in  %an^  gut  Scic^cnfcier.  2,  were  beating  =  were  being  beaten.    See 

5.  2,  N.  I.  To  beat  a  drum,  einc  !£rommeI  rit^ren.  3,  horns  (were)  blow- 
ing =  horns  resounded  (ertonen).  4,  Say 'and  one  saw  all  (af(e6)  people 
run  in  (na(^)  one  direction.            5,  fi^  an'fdiUcpett,  which  requires  the  dat. 

6,  in  the  midst,  inmittcn,  which  requires  the  gen.  7,  entertainment  = 
festivity.  8,  grotc^f.  9,  'to  get  up',  here  auS'jiajficrcn.  10,  'skin', 
here  gel(,  n.,  of  which  form  a  compound  expression  with  the  pi.  of  the  nouns 
'leopard'  and  'monkey',  as  explained  in  S.  71,  N.  2.  11,  were  suspended 
=  hung ;  from  =  »on . . .  ijtxab.  12,  to  be  strapped,  rait  cinem  flUiemcn  bcffftigt 
fein ;  *  upon '  here  on.  13,  f^cflen ;  to  —  dance,  hJd^^renb  beg  S^anjcng  jum 
S^ofte.  14,  auf.  15,  style = manner.  16,  created = made.  17,  Say 
•which  was  (Passive)  still  heightened',  according  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  18,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  19,  'nogaras' — which  use  in  its  unaltered  form  in 
German — are  a  kind  of  drum.  20,  notes  =  sounds.  21,  wore  . . .  sus- 
pended =  had  . . .  hanging ;  '  round ',  here  on.  22,  To  render  '  antelope's 
horn'  form  a  compound  noun  of  the  pi.  of  the  noun  '  antelope'  and  the  singl.  of 
the  noun  'horn'.     Comp.  S.  36,  N.  7,  yi,  B,  and  C,  and  mark  further: 

J.  Although  the  first  component  of  Compovmd.  Nouns  is  generally  in  the 
singular,  some  reqiiire  the  plural ;  as — ^inbcrjiube,  f.,  nursery;  gBitbcrgoKeric,  f., 
picture-gallery. 

B,  I.  The  first  component  takes  sometimes  one  of  the  genitive  inflections 
#,  CS,  11,  CW,  or  cil*,  according  to  the  declension  it  belongs  to ;  as — Jtonig** 
mantel,  m.,  royal  mantel;  %aafSi\ij\,  n.,  day-light;  J&elbcnmut,  m.,  heroism; 
Sriebenetiebe,  f.,  love  of  peace. 
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2.  We  find,  however,  the  terminations  $  or  cd  used  as  a  connecting 
Tinlr  between  the  two  components  for  the  mere  sake  of  euphony,  even 
in  cases  where  the  first  component  is  a  feminine  noun ;  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  first  component  is  in  itself  a  compound  expression,  when  it 
has  one  of  the  derivative  suffixes  ^it,  ing,  ling,  f eit,  fc^aft,  turn,  ung,  or  when  it  is 
a  noun  of  foreign  origin  terminating  in  ion,  at,  and  dt;  as — (SeburtStag,  m., 
birthday;  J&o4jeitggef(^tnf,  n.,  wedding  present;  2Bei«^it3le^re,  f.,  philosophy; 
{Rtligton^bulbung,  f.,  toleration  ;  Uniserixtdt^geri^t,  n.,  university  court. 

C.  In  a  few  compound  nouns  we  find  one  of  the  euphonic  terminations  e,  tv, 
and  I  used  as  a  connecting  linlg  between  the  two  components ;  as — Sagej 
totvt,  n.,  day's  work;  Slfcfcennittirocf',  m.,  Ash-Wednesday;  J&eiielBeere,  bilberry. 

D,  I.  When  the  first  component  consists  of  the  stem  of  a  verb,  it  is 
often  joined  to  the  second  component  without  a  connecting  link ;  as — <Bd)mbt 
bu(^,  n.,  copy-book. 

2.  Sometimes  a  euphonic  c  is  used  as  a  connecting  link;  as — Qtiq/t* 
finger,  m.,  forefinger ;  J^ltepimft,  m.,  place  of  stopping. 
23,  in  —  excitement  =  in  the  highest  excitement. 

Section  77. 

ABSOLUTION  BEPOBEHAND^ 

When  Tezel'  was  at  Leipzig,  in  the  sixteenth  century  (App.  §  9), 
and  had  collected '  a  great  deal  of  money  from  all  ranks  *  of  people,  a 
nobleman,  who  suspected  imposition,  put '  the  question  to  him :  "  Can 
you  •  grant  absolution  for  a  sin  which  a  man  ^  shall  intend  to  commit  in 
future  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  frontless  commissioner,  "  but  on '  condition 
that  a  proper'  sum  of  money  be  actually^"  paid  down."  The  noble 
(S.  5,  N.  2)  instantly  produced  the  sum  demanded,  and  in  return "  re- 
ceived a  diploma",  sealed  and  signed  by  Tezel,  absolving "  him  from  the 
unexplained  crime  which  he  intended  to  commit  Not "  long  after,  when 
Tezel  was  about  (S.  6,  N.  4)  to  leave  Leipzig,  the  nobleman  made "  in- 
quiry respecting  the  road  he  would  probably  travel ",  waited  ^^  for  him  in 
ambush  at  a  convenient  place,  attacked  and  robbed  him,  then  "  beat  him 
soundly  with  a  stick,  sent  him  back  to  Leipzig  with  "  his  chest  empty, 
and**  at  parting  said :  "  This  is  the  fault -^  I  intended  to  commit,  and  for 
which  I  have  your  absolution"." — Rev.  R.  K.  Arvine. 

1,  S)tt  im  Mraua  erteilte  9lfc[a§.  2,  So^annSeget  (etgentli^  S^itjtl)  tourbe 

um  1460  ju  Seipjig  gtbcten,  ttat  1489  in  bm  2)coiimfanerotben,  ttxitb  1502  »om  ^o^jfl 
gum  SlblaBptebigct  beflellt,  fpdter  gum  apcficlif(^en  .Rommiffat  emannt  unb  mit  bem 
Slbla^ffanbet  in  Sad^fen  betraut,  gog  fxc^  jcbcc^,  con  ?utff«t  fett  bem  3isteii  Cttobet  15 17 
teegen  feinet  uncerfc^dmten  Slnmapungen  btfdnqjfi,  in  ba^  ^ouUnerflojler  gu  Seiygig 
gurucf,  too  et  im  S^^re  15 19  seriiarb.  3,  ein'ne^men ;  a  great  deal  of,  eine  SSaffe 

Construe  accord,  to  App.  §  5.  4,  ranks  =  classes;  people,  Sevolfetung,  f., 

se*  S.  3,  N.  2.  5,  'to  put  a  question  to  somebody'  here  =  to  ask  some- 

body, e,  I  propose  to  use  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  in  this  case,  and  to  supply 

the  adverb  oud^  after  the  pron.  7,  a  —  future  ^  which  one  only  (erji) 

intends  to  commit.     See  App.  §  19.  8,  imter,  followed  by  the  def.  art. 

9,  angemepen;  to  render  'sum  of  money'  form  a  comp.  n.  of  which  the  noun 
'money'  forms  the  first  component  and  the  noun  'sum'  the  last.  10,  ac- 

tually =  directly ;   to  pay  down,  au^ga^len.  11,  in  return,  bafiir,  which 

place  after  the  verb.  12,  'diploma',  here  Slbla^brief,  ra.  13,  obfol* 

wieren.    See  S.  16,  N.  4 ;  unexplained,  ungenannt.  14,  Not  —  after  =  Soon 
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upon  that.    See  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  15,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  something, 

jtA  nad)  etwaS  cvfunbigen.  16,  *to  travel',  here  dn'^d^laa^m.  17,  to  wait 

in  ambush  for  somebody,   einen  in  cinem  ^interl^alte  auf  lauem.  18,  the 

adverb  bann  must  be  placed  after  the  object.  To  beat  a  person  soundly  with 
a  stick,  einen  tiic^tia  burc^'»)riiflctn.  18,  say  'with  empty  chest  (Jtajlen, m.)', 

which  place  immediately  after  the  object.  20,  unb  rief  i^m  beim  Slbfd^ieb 

nod^  gu.         21,  'fault',  here  =  sin.  22,  Supply  here  the  adverb  f^on. 

Section  78. 

STAND  UP^  FOR  WHATEVER  IS  TRUE,  MANLY,  AND 

LOVELY'. 
I. 

In '  no  place  in  the  world  has  individual  character  more  *  weight  than 
at  a  public  school.  Remember'  this,  I  beseech*  you,  aii  you  boys  who^ 
are  getting  into  the  upper  forms.  Now^  is  the  time  when  you  may'  have 
more^°  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  society  you  live  in  than  you  ever 
can  have  "  again.  Quit "  yourselves  like  men,  then ;  speak  out  ^^  and 
stand  up  for  whatever  is  true,  manly,  and  lovely.  Never  (S.  68,  N.  2) 
try  to  be  popular ^^,  but  only  do  your  duty,  and  help"  others  to  do  theirs; 
and  when  you  leave  the  school  (S.  27,  N.  8),  the*"  tone  of  feeling  in  it 
will  be  higher  than  you  found  it,  and  so  you  *®  will  do  good  to  "  genera- 
tions of  your  countrymen  yet  unborn.  For  boys  follow  one  another  in 
herds  like  sheep,  for  *^  good  or  evil ;  they "  hate  thinking,  and  ^°  have 
rarely  any  settled  ^^  principles. 

1,  Use  the  and  pers.  pi.;  whatever = all  that;  see  S.  3,  N.  7.  2,  f(!^6n. 

S,  In  no  place  =  Nowhere.  4,  more  weight  =  greater  influence.  5,  Re- 
member this  =  Think  (2nd  pers.  pi.)  of  it ;  see  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  Q,  bitten. 
7,  ©ct  (m.  sing.),  bic  (f.  sing.),  and  tie  (pi.)  must  be  used  as  relative  pro- 
nouns in  reference  to  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person  of 
either  number,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  plural  (@ie)  used  instead  of  the  second  person  plural.  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis  the  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  repeated  after  the  relative  pro- 
noun, and  the  verb  must  then  agree  with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  the  following 
examples  will  show. 

SSerfc^ttiat)jl   bu   mi^,  bie    i^    beine        Dost  thou  disdain  me,  nubo  am  your 

greunbin  bin?  friend? 

3c^,  ber  i^  bi^  »on  beinen  gcinben        /,   who   delivered   thee    from    thy 

befreite.  enemies. 

Construe  the  clauses  'who  —  forms'  accordingly ;  to  get  into  the  upper  forms, 
in  bie  obern  ^(affcn  »erfe^t  tuerben.  8,  Say  '  The  time  has  [is]  come';  when, 

1t»o.  9,  rriay  have  =  exercise  (aus'iiben)  likely.  10,  Say  *  more  g^od 

or  evil  influence  upon  (auf)  the  company  surrounding  you  (Sure  Umgebung) '. 
11,  have  =  exercise.  12,  Say  '  Be  therefore  manly '.  13,  '  to  speak 

out',  here  gcrabe  unb  frei  I)crau«'fpred^en ;  'to  be  popular',  here  ^ij  bctiebt  ina(!^en. 
14,  When  the  following  verbs  are  used  in  connection  with  another  verb 
governed  by  them,  that  verb  stands  in  the  Infinitive  without  the  pre- 
position JU  (Comp.  S.  34,  N.  10) : 

ji.  The  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood :  biirfen,  fcnnen,  mogcn,  iniiffen,  foKcn,  ttoKen,  and 
laffen.    (See  Expl.  i.) 
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B.  The  verbs :  bteiBen,  fasten,  gc^cn,  finben,  fu^Ien,  ^eif en  (to  bid,  to  command), 

t>elfen,  ^orcn,  le^ren  (also  with  ju,  Comp.  S.  43,  N.  10),  lernen,  madden,  ft^, 
and  reiten.     (See  Expl.  2.) 

C.  The  verb  ^aben  in  phrases  like  Expl.  3. 

D.  The  verb  t^un  followed  by  ni^t^.    (See  Expl.  4.) 

Examples. 

1.  3(^  mag  gem  fd^reiben.  I  am  very  fond  of  writing;  I  like  to 

write. 

2.  25er  iDienet  fonb  fcinen  J&erm  tot         The  servant  found  his  master  lying 

am  SBobeti  liegen.  dead  on  the  floor. 

3.  @r  ^at  gut  reben.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  talk. 

4.  @r   t^ut    nxijii    ate    effen    unb        He  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink. 

trinlen. 

15,  the  —  higher  =  the  moral  tone  of  the  same  (gen.)  will  be  a  higher  otie 
(S.  67,  N.  3).  16,  Supply  here  the  adverb  nec^.  17,  an ;  remember 

that  the  p.  p.  'imbom'  is  used  as  an  adj.  and  qualifies  the  noun  'generations'. 
18,  Say  '  as  well  in  evil  as  in  good '.  19,  ba3  2)enfen  iji  i^nen  unbequent. 

20,  Supply  here  the  pron.  'they'.  21,  fe|i  bejiimmt. 

Sectio7i  79. 

STAND  UP   FOR  WHATEVEB   IS   TRUE,    MANIiY,    Ain> 

LOVELY. 
II. 

Every  school  (S.  5,  N.  2),  indeed,  has  its  own  traditionary  standard  *  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity,  marking ' 
certain  things  as  low '  and  blackguard,  and  certain  others  as  lawful  and 
right.  This  standard  is  ever  *  varying,  though  it  changes  only  slowly  and 
little  by  little.  It*  is  the  leading^  boys  only,  who  (S.  15,  N.  3),  subject' 
to  such  standard,  give,  for'  the  time  being,  the  tone  to'  all  the  rest, 
and"  make  the  school  either  a  noble  institution  for"  the  training  of 
Christian  Englishmen,  or  a  place  ^'  where  a  young  boy  will  get "  more 
evil  than  if  he  were  turned  out^*  to  make  his^^  own  way  in  London 
streets. — Thos.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

1,  SWo^fiab,  m.;  'of,  here  fur.  2,  beieid^nen,  see  S.  16,  N.  4,  and  intro- 

duce the  clause  with  the  conj.  unb.        3,  f^dnbU(^  unb  gemein.        4,  bejidnbtg. 

5.  '  It  is',  here  @3  ftnb.  6,  tonangebenb.  7,  tiefcm  SWa^jlab  untertcorffn. 
8,  gut  3eit.  9.  to  =  for.  10,  Supply  here  the  rel.  pron.  'who'; 
to  make  the  school  a  noble  institution,  <xvA  ber  ®d^ule  eine  fittU^e  Slnjlatt 
mod^en.  11,  to  (S.  19,  N,  7)  educate  Christian  ((^riiilic^ejtnnt)  Englishmen. 
12,  ©tdtte,  f.  13,  'to  get',  here  ft^  an'eignen.  14,  ^inau^'jio^en ;  use 
the  First  Conditional.  15,  his  —  streets  =  his  fortune  in  (auf)  the  streets 
of  London. 

Section  80. 

WORK'  IS  A   GREAT   COMFORTER. 

Two  neighbouring  gardeners  had  the  misfortune  of  ^  having  their  crop 
of  early  peas  killed  by  frost.  The  one  called'  upon  the  other  to  condole* 
with  him.    "  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  how  unfortunate  *  we  have  been,  neighbour  I 
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Do  you  •  know  ?  I  have  done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since ''.  But  it  seems 
you  have  there  a  fine  healthy  *  crop  •  coming  "  up  already;  what"  is  it?" 
"This?"  cried  the  other  gardener,  "why ^2,  it  is  a  crop  of  peas  (S.  16, 
N,  10)  I  sowed  (S.  48,  N.  2)  immediately  after  my  loss."  "What", 
coming  up  already?"  replied  the  fretter".  "Yes,  while  you  were 
fretting ",  I  ^®  was  working."  "  What !  don't  you  fret  when  you  have 
a  loss  ? "  "  Yes,  but  I  always  put  it  off"  until  a/Her  I  have  repaired  "  the 
mischief  ^^"  "  Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all."  "  True  ^," 
replied  the  industrious  gardener,  "  I  "^  find  working  better  than  fretting." 
— Anonymous. 

1,  2)ie  Slrbeit  ifi  eine  fiipe  Xrijlerin.  2,  of  —  frost  =that  (S.  i,  N.  3)  their 

young  peas  were  (S.  2,  N.  i)  destroyed  by  (burd^,  followed  by  the  def.  art.) 
frost.  3,  to  call  upon  a  person,  einen  bcfud^eii.  4,  to  condole  with 

a  person,  einem  fein  Seiteib  bcgeigen.  5,  I  have  been  unfortunate,  e3  ijl  mic 

unqlixidlid)  crgangen.  6,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  7,  ever  since  =*  the 

whole  time',  which  place  after  the  auxiliary;  'but  fret',  aU  mi^  geargert. 
8,  frdj^ig.  0,  ©aat,  f.  10,  *  to  come  up'  here  l^ubfc^  gritn  au^fe^en. 

11,  SSaS  ifl'e  fur  eine  ?  12,  ei ;  it  —  peas  =  they  are  (cd  jxnb)  young  peas. 

13,  Jffiie ;  coming  up  already  ?  =  and  they  look  already  so  (supply  l^iibfd}) 
green?  14,  ber  !£rauernbe.  15,  ft^  argem.  16,  Say  *I  have 

worked'.  17,  auffd^teben.  18,  toicber  gut  tnad^en.  19,  (Sc^abe,  m. 

20,  Sii^tig.  21,  Say  *  I  find  it  better  to  work  than  to  fret'. 

Section  81. 

PERSEVERANCE  FIKDS  ITS  REWARD. 

Robert  Bruce,  restorer  ^  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  being  -  pursued  one 
day  by  the  enemy,  was  ^  obliged  *  to  seek  refuge  in  a  bam  and  to  spend  * 
the  night  there.  In'  the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  saw  a  spider 
climbing  up'  the*  beam  of  the  roof.  The  spider  fell®  down  to  the 
ground,  but  immediately  tried  to  climb  up  again,  when  it  a^°  second 
time  fell  to  the  ground".  It  made  a  third  attempt,  which  also  failed. 
Twelve  times  did  (S.  32,  N.  11)  the  little  spider  try  to  climb  up  the 
beam,  and  twelve  times  it  fell  down  again,  but  the "  thirteenth  time  it 
succeeded  '*  and  "  gained  the  top  "  of  the  beam.  The  king  (S.  5,  N.  2) 
immediately  got  up^^  from  his  lowly"  couch,  and  said:  "This  little 
spider  has  taught  (S.  42,  N.  4)  me  perseverance;  I  will  follow  its  ex- 
ample. Twelve  times  have  "  I  been  beaten  by  the  enemy.  I  will  try 
my  fortune  once  more ! "  He  did  so  ^^  and  won  the  next  battle.  The 
king  became  the  spider's  scholar. — N.  Goodrich. 

1,  Use  the  noun  with  the  def.  art.  2,  Construe  according  to  S.  55,  N.  i, 
and  use  the  Imperf.  of  the  Passive  Voice ;  by,  son.  3,  The  pron.  er  must  be 
supplied  here.  4,  genotigt ;  *  to  seek  refuge ',  here  fic!^  ^uc^ten.  5,  ju'bringen. 
6,  Say  '  When  he  awoke  in  the  (am)  morning'.  7,  I^inauf  frled^en  ...  an ; 

see  S.  16,  N.  4.  8,  Use  the  indef.  art.  instead  of  the  def.  art.  9,  auf 

ben  SSoben  fallen.  10,  gum  jtteiten  SWale.  11,  l^erun'terfaKen,  to  avoid 

monotony.  12,  I  succeed,  ti  getingt  mir.  13,  The  pron.  fie  must  be 

supplied  here.  14,  ba3  obetjle  ®nbe.  15,  fid^  er^eien.  16,  fcefci^eiben. 

17,  The  Active  Voice  will  read  better  iu  German.  18,  so  =  it. 
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Section  82. 

THE  NECESSITY  OP^  VOLCAJSTOES. 

The '  remarkable  proofs  which  modem  geology  has  presented  of  vast 
accumulations  of  heated  ^  and  melted  matter  *  beneath  the  earth's  crust  *, 
make  it  evident  that  (S.  3,  N.  2)  volcanoes  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  globe.  If  (App.  §  36)  there  ^  were  no  safety-valves  through  *  the 
crust,  such  vast  accumulations  of  heat  would  rend  asimder'  even^"  a 
whole  continent  Volcanoes  are  "  those  safety-valves  ",  more  than  two 
hundred  of  which  are  scattered  "  over  the  earth's  surface.  But  if  no  such 
passages"  existed  (see  S.  27,  N.  8),  nothing  could  prevent  the"  pent-up 
gases  from  accumulating  till  they  had  (Impf.  Subj.)  gained  strength " 
enough  to  rend  a  whole  continent,  and  ^'  perhaps  the  whole  globe,  into 
fragments. — Rev.  Prof.  Hitchcock. 

1,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  2,  Use  the  attributive  construction 

explained  in  S.  48,  N.  6,  and  say  *  The  by  (lacii,  followed  by  the  def.  art.) 
modem  geology  presented  (auf  jieHen)  remarkable  proofs  of  (son)  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation', etc.  3,  fr^i|t.  4,  matter  =  masses.  5,  (Sttrinbe,  f. 
6,  essential  =  necessary ;  to  =  tor.  7,  'There  is'  and  'there  are',  used 
in  a  general  sense,  are  generally  rendered  by  the  impers.  v.  '  e$  gtebt  * 
8,  Say 'in  the  earth's  crust'.  9,  au^einanbcrretptn.  10,  fcgat.  11,  are 
=  fonn.  12,  Here  follow  the  words  'of  which'.  13,  Vfrtfilen. 
14,  passages  =  openings.  15,  the  —  accumulating  =  the  accumulation  of 
the  pent-up  (ein  fpeuen)  gases.  16,  .Rraft,  f.;  enough,  ^inrti^enb,  adj.,  to  be 
placed  before  the  noun  'strength'.  17,  'and'  here  ja.  The  verb  'to 
rend  into  fragments'  (au^cinan'terretpen,  of  which  form  the  Supine,  S.  i,  N.  a) 
must  of  course  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  passage. 

Section  83. 

THE  POWER  OP  BEAUTY. 

In  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  there  is  ^  an  institution '  which 
I  visited.  In  one  room  I  foxind  about'  thirty-five  men  listening  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  to  the  teaching  *  of  the  daughter  of  a  small  shcpkeeper  *  in  *  the 
neighboiuhood.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  women  (S.  16,  N.  10)  I 
ever  saw '  in  my  life.  I  noticed  that  the  yovmg  girl  was  quite  alone  with 
those  rough*  men,  and  said  to  the  superintendent':  "Are"  you  not 
afraid  to  leave  the  pretty  young  girl  alone  with  all  those  men?"  He 
replied :  "  I"  am."  "  Then,  why  don't  you  go  to  her  ? "  "  You  mistake^- 
my  fear.  I "  am  not  afraid  of  their  doing  her  any  harm.  They  love  her 
so  much  that  they  would  lick  "  the  ground  on  which  "  she  walks,  but  I 
am  afraid^*  that  some^^  person  may  step  in,  who,  not**  knowing  the 
manner  of  the  place,  may  "  say  something  impertinent  *  to  her ;  and  if 
he**  did,  he  would  not  leave  the  place ^  alive ^." — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

1,  Render '  there  is'  by  the  Pres.  of  Bejle^n.  2,  anjialt,  f.  3,  nngffa^. 
4,  Unten:i(^t,  m.  5,  .Rramer.  6,  au3.  7,  saw  =  have  seen.    The 

auxiliary  may  be  omitted,  according  to  S.  52,  N.  8.        8,  ro^.        9,  This  noun 

VOL.  rv.  E 
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may  be  used  in  its  unaltered  form.            10,  guvd^t  f^abm.            11,  3a,  ioij, 

which  place  before  the  words  *  he  replied'.  12,  mistake  =  misunderstand. 

13,  I  —  harm  =  I  fear  not  that  they  will  do  her  any  harm  (ettraS  guleibc  {t)un). 

14,  *  to  lick',  here  =  to  kiss.  _  15,  toorauf.  16,  befiirc^ten.  17,  Say 
*a  stranger'  could  (Impf.  Subj.)  come  in.  18,  not  —  place,  unBcTannt  mit 
len  ©itten  biefer  Slnjlalt.  19,  Impf.  Subj.  20,  Ungc^^origeg.  21,  Sup- 
ply here  the  object  'bag'.  22,  §au3.  23,  Icbenbig,  before  which 
supply  the  adverb  'toieber'. 

Section  84. 

THE  ENGLISH  CLIMATE. 

The  air  is  generally  very  moist,  most  ^  so  near  the  western  coast,  and 
less  so '^  as^  we  go  eastward. 

It  *  is  to  the  abundant  moisture  of  the  air  that  the  beautiful  foliage  of 
our  trees  and  the  rich  verdure  of  our  fields  and  gardens,  so  much  praised 
"by  foreigners  who  visit  England,  are  chiefly  owing.  Moisture  is  one  of 
the  two  things"  most  necessary  to'  vegetation,  and  hence''  our  fields, 
trees,  and  woods  possess  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  continuous 
richness  of®  verdure,  which '  cannot  be  found  under  ^^  the  sunny  skies  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  weather  is  at^^  times  liable  to  very  sudden  changes,  depending 
(S.  1 6,  N.  4)  mainly  on  the  changes  of  the  wind". — Hewitt,  Physical 
Geography  of  England  and  Wales. 

1,  most  so  near,  unb  jUjar  am  fcuc^tejien  an.  2,  so  =  moist.  3,  j[e  tne'^r. 
4,  Say  *  To  the  great  moisture  of  the  air  owe  (werbanfcn)  our  trees  chiefly 
their  beautiful  foliage  and  our  fields  and  gardens  their  rich  verdure,  which  by 
foreigners,  who  visit  England,  is  praised  so  much'.  5,  The  words  'most 

(]^6(!^ii)  necessary',  qualifying  the  noun  'things',  must  precede  it.  Things  = 
conditions.  6,  fur.  7,  bai)cr,  adverbial  conjunction,  see  App.  §  24,  jB. 

8,  an.  9,  Say  *  as  (toie)  one  cannot  find  it  (il|n) '.         10,  under  —  shores, 

an  ben  fonnigen  Jtii|ien|iric^en.  11,  ntitunter.  12,  2BittbeShJe^fet,  m. 

Section  85. 

THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

I. 

Seemingly  ^  boundless  is  the  region  of  the  docks,  and  the  visitor  who 
sets  out  with  ever  so  definite  an  idea  of  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue, 
will  constantly  find  himself  allured  from  the  path.  He  passes  ^  a  door 
from '  which  issues  a  delicious  fragrance  of  spice,  and  he  turns  in  *  to 
(S.  19,  N.  7)  explore °  it.  At'  the  top  of  a  stone  staircase  he  finds  an 
enormous  floor '  piled  *  with  bales  of  cinnamon  and  boxes  of  nutmeg. 
Here  and  there  are  great  heaps  which,  on '  close  inspection,  prove  ^"  to 
be  cloves.  Others,  of"  a  brilliant  sienna  colour,  he"  finds  to  be  heaps 
of  mace.  The  "  floor  above  this  is  stored  "  with  Peruvian  bark  ".  This 
article  is  used  for  the  preparation "  of  quinine,  but "  it  is  imported  in 
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such  quantities"  as"  to  render  it  diflBcult  to  believe  that**  it  can  all  be 
used  medicinally. 

1,  Say  '  The  region  (SBerei*,  m.)  of  the  docks  seems  (nfieinen)  almost  bound- 
less (untegtenjt),  and  even  when  the  visitor  begins  his  course  (©ankcrung,  f.) 
with  ever  so  (niit  einem  nc4  fc)  definite  a  plan  about  (iiber)  the  direction  he 
intends  to  pursue  (bie  cin^ufc^tagente  Sfiic^tung,  Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6),  (fc)  he  will 
constantly  find  himself  allured  (ob'Unfen)  from  his  path'.  Supply  the  adverb 
tci)  before  the  adv.  'constantly'.  2,  an  ettea3  scttei'ge^en.  ^'.^}^^  ^" 

i^nt  fin  fcjiliier  aBc^lgemc^  »cn  ©civurjcn  entgegenflrcmt.  4,  :^inein'ge^en. 

6,  fc«|i(^tigen ;  the  pron.  'it'  must  be  rendered  by  the  persnl.  pron.  of  the  3rd 
pers.  pi.  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  '©eroxirje'.  6,  9lm  (snbe.  7,  Soi 

gerraum,  m.  8,  an'fiinen ;  for  the  constr.  see  S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  9,  bei 

nd^eret  Seji^ttgung.  10,   Construe  according  to  the  following  model: 

This  proves  to  be  false,  bieS  ertoeifi  fi^  al3  fatf^.  11,  son  ^tditiger  Cfers 
farbe.  12,  Say  'he  recognises  as  heaps'.  13,  il^ct  bariiberliegenbe  gagervaum, 
14,  on'fiiHen.  15,  S^inarinbe.  16,  To  render 'preparation  of  quinine' 

form  a  comp.  n.  of  the  corresponding  German  terms  'quinine'  and  'preparation' 
(SBereitung) ;  to  use,  »ertrenben.  17,  bcc^,  adverbial  conjunction,  see  App.  24,  B. 
18,  SRenge,  f.,  only  used  in  the  sing.  19,  as  —  believe,  baf  e^  fiifi  faum  glauten 
Idpt.  20,  that  —  medicinally  =  it  (to  agree  with  Jlrtifet)  could  (Pres.  Subj.) 
only  be  used  (b<nu^n)  for  (ju)  medical  purposes  {3»frf,  m-). 


Section  86. 

THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

II. 

On'  another  floor  of  the  same  building  may*  be  found  bundles  of 
Pimento'  sticks  and  Malacca*  canes,  a  great  store  of  mother-of-pearl, 
a  heap  of  delicate ',  richly-tinted  ear-shells ',  and  a  quantity  of  ivory. 
Here  are  elephants'  teeth,  some  "^  of  which  are  larger  than  bricks  and 
weigh  fourteen  pounds.  Passing*  out  of  this  building,  we  find'  oiirselves 
in  an  enormous  shed  with  little  black  boards,  hung "  at  intervals,  and 
bearing  the  names  of  vessels.  Beneath  these  boards  are "  goods  lying 
ready  for  shipment,  and  these  are  at  least  as  varied  ^'  as  the  imports ". 
Here  are  pickles",  blacking,  a^'  cartload  or  so  o/" bricks,  and  scores"  of 
anvils.  There "  are  church-bells,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  rocking-horse, 
a  mangle,  and  boxes,  bales,  and  barrels  innumerable  ". — '  The  Globe  ' 
Newspaper. 

1,  3n.  2,  Use  the  Active  Voice  with  'man',  and  say  'one  finds'. 

Comp.  S.  4,  N.  4.     For  the  constr.  see  App.  §  14.  3,   Dletfeiqjfejfer,  m. 

4,  aWalaffaro^r.  5,  jart.  6,  €eeo^rmuf^eIn.  7,  The  clause  must 

commence  with  the  words  '  of  which'.  8,  '  To  pass  out'  here  =to  leave, 

v.  trans.     Construe  according  to  S.  55,  N.  i.  8,  to  find  oneself,  ft(^ 

fcefinbtn.  10,  auf '^dngen ;   at,  in.     Construe  according  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 

11,  are  —  shipment,  liegen  gut  ©infc^if ung  fcejiimmte  3Barcn.  12,  »erf^iebenet 

9lrt.  13,   (Sinfu^rartifel.  i4.  Use  this  noun  in  its  unaltered  form. 

15,  Say  'one  or  two  loads  0/ bricks'.  16,  scores  of,  tine  Unja^t  »pn. 

17.  S)ort  finb.    Comp.  S.  82,  N.  7.  18,  in  ga^Hcfcr  Wenge. 
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Section  87. 

DR.  JOHNSON   ON^  DEBT. 

Dr.  Johnson  held  ^  that '  debt  is  ruin.  His  *  words  on  the  subject  are 
weighty,  and  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  "  Do  not,"  said  ^  he, 
"  accustom  *  yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  ^  an  inconvenience.  You  * 
will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  ^  away  so  many  means  of  doing 
good,  and  ^°  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil,  that  it "  is  by  "  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Let "  it  be  your  first  care,  then,  not  to  be 
in  any  man's  debt.  Resolve  "  not  ^°  to  be  poor.  Whatever  "  you  have, 
spend  less.  Poverty"  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness.  It  destroys 
liberty.  It  makes  some  "  virtues  impracticable  ^*  and  others  ^*  extremely 
difiicult.  Frugality*^  is  not  only  the  basis  of*^  quiet,  but'®  of  benefi- 
cence ''*.  No  ^^  man  can  help  others  that  wants  himself.  We  must  have  "^^ 
enough,  before '^^  we  have  to  spare." — S.  Smiles,  Self-Help. 

1,  uber  boa  ©c^ulbenmad^en.  2,  'to  hold'  here  =  to  be  of  opinion,  bet 

Slnfld^t  fetn.  3,  Say  'that  debt  (ba«  ©(^utbcnntati^en)  leads  (Pres.  Subj.; 

Gomp.  App.  §§28  and  31)  to  ruin'.  4,  Say  'What  he  says  on  (iiber)  this 

subject  (©cgenjianb,  m.)  is  important  and  worthy  of  our  notice  (SBeoc^tung,  f.) '. 
5,  Place  the  words  '  said  he '  at  the  end  of  the  whole  clause.  6,  When 

verbs  and  a4jectives,  governing  a  preposition,  are  used  in  a  principal 
clause  and  are  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  supine  (i.e.  an  infinitive  with  ju,  see  S.  i,  N.  2)  or  beginning  with  a 
subordinative  conjunction,  the  adverb  brt,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
position required,  is  generally  placed  in  the  principal  clause ;  as — 

We  will  accustom  ourselves  to  be  SBirtoof(enun«  baran  9eh)6:^nen,fparfom 

thrifty.  gu  feiu. 

Do  not  excuse  yourself  with  having  ©ntfc^utbt^en  @ie  <t(!^  tii^t  bam  it,  bap 

had  no  time.  (Sie  feine  3eit  gel^abt  l^aben. 

The  verb  jtd^  geivo^nen  requires  the  prep.  an.  Construe  accordingly,  and  use 
the  2nd  pers.  sing.  7,  an  inconvenience,  aid  cttwad  £djiigc8.  8,  Say 

'You  will  find  that  it  leads  to  poverty*,  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  8,  to  take  away, 

cntgie'^^en,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  un3  (from  us).  10,  and  —  inability 

=  and  makes  us  so  often  incapable.  11,  it  is ...  to  be  avoided  =  we  must 

avoid  it  (to  agree  with  Slrmut),  see  S.  62,  N.  4.  12,  by  —  means,  tiac^ 

bcfien  .^aften.  13,  Say  'Beware  theretore  (j!d^  '^iiten)  of  running  into  debt'. 
To  run  into  debt,  ©djutben  madden.  Use  the  Supine  according  to  S.  34,  N.  10. 
14,  ft(^  etoaS  »ot'net|tncn.  15,  not  —  poor  =  not  to  get   (geraten)   into 

poverty.  16,  Say  'However  little  (9Sie  gering,  after  which  supply  the 

adverb  au(i^)  thy  income  ((Sinna^me,  f.)  may  be,  lay  up  a  part  of  the  same 
(fo  lege  bod^  einen  %t\\  berfelbcn  juriirf)'.  17,  Slrmut  ifi  bcm  ©liicEe  feinb. 

18,  einjelne.  19,  impracticable  =  impossible.  20,  Supply  here  the 

adverb  aieberum  (again).  21,  'frugality'  here  =  thrift  (to  be  used  without 

the  art.).  22,  of  quiet,  be3  innern  griebenS.  23,   Supply  here  the 

adverb  aud^,  and  see  S.  6,  N.  10.  24,  SBo^lt^un,  n.,  to  be  used  with  the 

gen.  of  the  def.  art.  25,   Say  *  He  who  (SBer,  after  which  supply  the 

pron.  fetbfl)  needs  (beburfen,  requires  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.)  help,  cannot  help 
others'.  26,  to  have  enough,  jur  Oeniige  l^aben.  27,  Say 'before 

(t\%)  we  can  have  to  spare  (etn?a«  iibrig  i^aben)'. 
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Section  88. 

A   CTTBIOUS^  INSTRUMENT. 

I. 

A  gentleman*,  just  retvirned'  from  a  journey  to  (S,  72,  N.  4)  London, 
was  surrounded  by*  his  children,  eager ^  after  the  first  salutation  was 
over,  to  hear  the  news,  and  still  more  eager  to  see  the  contents*  of  a 
small  portmanteau,  which''  were,  one  by  one,  carefully  unfolded  and 
displayed  to  view.  After  ^  having  distributed  amongst  the  children  a  few 
small  presents,  the '  father  took  his  seat  again,  saying,  that  ^°  he  must 
confess  he"  had  brought  fi-om  town'*,  for  his  own  use,  something  far 
more  curious  and  valuable  than  any"  of  the  little  gifts  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they 
had  received.  It  was,  he  said  ",  too  good  to  "  present  to  any  of  them ; 
but  he  would,  if"  they  pleased,  first  give  them  a  brief  description  of  it 
(S.  4,  N.  5,  JS),  and  "  then  perhaps  they  might  be  allowed  to  inspect  it. 

1,  mcrfWutbig.  2,  The  noun  '  gentleman'  may  be  used  in  its  unaltered 

forji  in  German.  3,  ^eim'fc^tcn ;   for  the  constr.   see  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 

4,  Bpn  ;  to  surround,  umrin'gen.  5,  Say  '  who  after  the  first  salutations 

were  eager  (begierig) '.  6,  bet  Sn'^aU,  which  has  no  plural.  7,  Since 

the  antecedent  of  the  pron.  ivbich  (i.e.  Sn^It)  has  no  plural  in  German,  the 
constr.  of  the  passage  '  which  —  to  view'  must  be  altered.  Let  us  say  *  from 
which  (au3  teet(^er,  to  agree  with  Oieifetafc^e  in  the  fem.  sing.)  then  (supply  the 
adverb  ani)  in  this  place)  every  piece  was  carefully  unpacked  (auS'parfen)  and 
shown  round  (umfeer'jeigen) '.  8,  Construe  accord,  to  S,  55,  N.  i ;  to  distribute, 
wrtei'len;  amongst,  untcr,  with  the  ace.  The  direct  object  must  be  placed 
before  the  woras  'amongst  the  children*.  9,  Say  'he  sat  down  again  and 

said'.  10,  that  he  must  confess,  et  tec  lit  e^  nut  gefie^n.  11,  This 

passage  is  best  introduced  by  the  conj.  taf.  Read  carefiilly  App.  §§28  and  30. 
12,  auS  in  Statt,  which  place  before  the  p.  p.  (mitgebtac^t).  13,  irgenb  tins. 

14,  Say  '  he  continued'.  15,  See  S.  19,  N.  7,  and  supply  here  the  pron.  e^ ; 

to  any  =  to  one.  16,  Say  '  if  they  wished  it'.  17,  onb  bann  butfttn 

^e  ti  ^ij  oiedeic^t  anfe^eu. 

Section  89. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 

II. 

The  children  were  accordingly  *  all  attention,  while  the  father  thus  * 
proceeded  ^ :  "  This  small  instrument  displays  *  the  most  *  perfect  inge- 
nuity of*  construction,  and'  exquisite  nicety  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
From  '  its  extreme '  delicacy  ",  however,  it "  is  so  hable  to  injury,  that  it 
is  alv\-ays  protected  by  a  "  sort  of  light  curtain,  adorned  "  with  a  beautiful 
fringe,  and  ^*  so  placed  as  to  fall  in  a  moment  on  the  approach  of  the 
sUghtest  danger.  The  "  external  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  always 
more  or  less  beautiful,  though  in  this  respect  there  ^*  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  difiFerent  sorts.  The  ^^  internal  contrivance,  however,  is  the  same 
in  all  of  them,  and  is  so  curious,  and  in  its  power  ^*  so  astonishing,  that 
no  one  who  knows  it  *'  can  suppress  his  surprise  and  admiration." 
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1,  naturli^  bie  Slufmcrffamfeit  fetbfi.  2,  folgenberma^ett.  3,  pro- 

ceeded =  continued.  4,  displays  =  shows.  5,  most  perfect  =  highest. 

6,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  7,  Say  *  and  is  most  exactly  (utmbectrepi^ 

genau)   and  beautifully  worked'.  8,    From  =  On  account  of,  ffiegen. 

9,  extreme  =  extraordinary.  10,   dmjjfinblic^feit,  f.  11,  it  —  injury 

=  it  is  so  easily  exposed  (au3'fc|en)  to  (S.  3,  N.  2)  injury.  12,  a  sort  of=a 

certain.  13,  Use  the  attributive  constr.,  S.  7,  N.  3.  14,  Say  '  which 

is  placed  (angekac^t)  so  that  it  falls  down  at  (bci)  the  approach  of  the  slightest 
danger  in  a  moment'.  15,  The  —  appearance,  S)a6  ^u^ere.  16,  Render 
'there  is'  in  this  instance  by  'Bejie^t  (there  exists),  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  on  account  of  the  preceding  subordinative  conj.  oBgleiiJ^. 
17,  The  internal  contrivance,  35er  a)Je^anigmu3.  18,  power  =  efficacy, 

3Biv!famfcit,  f.  19,  it = the  same  (to  agree  with  aWcc^am^tnus). 

Section  90. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
III. 

"  By  a  slight  and  momentary  movement,  which  the  owner  can  easily 
effect,  he  can^  ascertain^  with  considerable  accuracy  the  size,  colour, 
shape,  weight  (S.  lo,  N.  9),  and  value  of^  any  article  whatever.  A* 
person  possessed  of  one  is  ^  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  asking  a 
thousand  questions  and"  trying  a  variety  of  troublesome  experiments, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary;  and  such  a  slow  and  laborious 
process  ^  would,  after  *  all,  not  succeed  *  half  so  well  as  a  single  appli- 
cation of  this  admirable  instrument." 

George.  " If  it  is  such  a  very  useful  thing"  (S.  27,  N.  8),  I  wonder" 
that  ^^  everybody,  that  can  at  all  afford  it,  does  not  have  one." 

1,  To  avoid  repetition  render  the  verb  '  can  '  here  by  imjianbc  fcin. 
2,  beflimmen,  which  use  in  the  form  of  a  Supine  and  place  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  clause.  3,  of — whatever,  irgenb  eineg  ©egcnjianbcS.  4,  A  — one 

=  The  possessor.  5,  is  —  questions  =  needs  therefore  (alfo)  not  (to)  ask 

a  thousand  questions.     To  ask  a  question,  eine  ijragc  jieftcn.  6,  and  —  ex- 

periments =  and  to  make  various  troublesome  experiments.  7,  SSerfal^ren,  n. 
8,  after  all  not,  boc^  nic^t,  which  must  not  be  placed  between  commas.  Comp. 
S.  15,  N.  3.  9,  geiingeii.  10,  thing  =  object.  11,   I  wonder, 

eg  inuubert  mid^;  we  wonder,  e3  Itmnbert  unS;  you  wonder,  e6  ivunbcvt  @ie. 
12,  that  —  one  =  that  not  everybody,  who  can  at  all  (irgenb)  make  it  possible, 
possesses  the  same  (to  agree  with  'object'). 

Section  91. 

A  CURIOirS  INSTRUMENT. 
IV. 

Father.  "  These  instruments  are  not  so  uncommon  as  you  suppose ; 
I  myself  happen  to  know  several  individuals  *  who  *  are  possessed  of  one 
or  two  of  them." 

Charles.  "How  large  are  they,  father?  Could  I  hold  one  in  my 
hand?" 
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Father.  "  You  *  might ;  but '  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trust  •  mine 
to  you." 

George.  "  You  must  take ''  very  great  care  of  it,  then '  ?" 
Father.  "  Indeed  *  I  must.  I  intend  every  night  to  envelop  "  it  in  " 
the  light  curtain  I  mentioned ;  it  must,  besides,  occasionally  be  washed 
in  ^'^  a  certain  colourless  liquid  kept "  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  is  such  a 
delicate  "  operation,  that "  persons,  I  find,  are  generally  reluctant  to  per- 
form it.  But  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  ^®  of  this  instrument,  you  " 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that^^  it  may  be  darted  to  a  great  distance,  with- 
out "  suffering  the  least  injury,  and  without  any  danger  of  losing  it." 

1,  individuals  =  persons.  2,  who  —  one  =  who  possess  one.  3,  of 

them  =  of  the  same.  4,  3)a3  fcnnteji  bu  ino^f.  5,  but  —  sorry  =  but 

I  should  be  very  unwilling.  6,  to  trust  anything  to  a  person,  einem  ettwrf 

an'»erttauen.  7,  to  take  great  care  of  a  thing,  etwa^  fe^t  inaijt  ne^men. 

8,  then  =  thus,  alfc,  which  place  after  the  object.  9,  @ewi$  mu^  ic^  fca3 ! 

10,  umfjiil'lcn.  11,   in  —  mentioned  =  with  the  above-mentioned  light 

curtain.  12,  in  =  with.  13,  bie  man  ftc^  ju  biefem  Bwerfe  ^dlt.  14,  deli- 
cate =  critical,  bebenttic^  or  gefdfirlidj.  15,  that  —  it  =  that  one,  as  I  have 
found,  performs  (scttjie'^en)  the  same  generally  but  (nur)  very  unwillingly 
(ungerne).  16,  (Smpfinbli^feit.  17,  you  —  hear  =  you  will  hear  with 
astonishment.  18,  that  —  distance,  bap  man  e3  in  teeite  gemen  toerfen  farm. 
19,  Say  *  without  that  it  suffers  the  least  injury,  and  without  that  one  runs  any 
danger  of  losing  [to  lose]  it.'     Comp.  S.  i,  N.  3. 

Section   92. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
V. 

Charles.   " Indeed ^'  and  how  high  can  you  dart  it?" 

Father.   "  P  should  be  afraid  of  telUng  you  to  what  a  distance  it  will 
reach,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  jesting  with  you." 

George.    "  Higher  than  this  house,  I'  suppose?" 

Father.    "  Much  higher." 

Charles.    "  Then  *,  how  do  you '  get  it  again  ? " 

Father.   "It®  is  easily  cast  down  by  a  gentle  movement  that  does  it 
no  injury." 

George.   "  But  who  can  do  that  ?  " 

Father.   "  The  ^  person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  it" 

Charles.    "WelP,  I  cannot  understand  you  at  all;  but  do'  tell  us, 
lather,  what  it  is  chiefly  used  for ! " 

1,  2)03  ttdre !  2,   Say  *  I  almost  fear  to  tell  you  what  distances  it  can 

reach,  that  (bamit)  you  may  not  believe  that  I  am  jesting  with  you'.  3,  *! 

suppose',  in  interrogative  sentences,  may  be  elegantly  rendered  by  the 
adverb  tt>oI)I: 
You  have  prepared  your  lesson  well        @ie  ^aben  3^re  8«ftion  :^ute  too^t  gut 

to-day,  /  suppose  ?  jiubiert  ? 

In  elliptic  sentences,  where  the  verb  is  omitted,  ttjo^I  generally  occupies  the 
first  place.  4,  The  adv.  benn  must  stand  after  the  object  t€.  5,  The 

pron.  'you',  used  in  a  general  sense,  is  mostly  rendered  by  the  indef.  pron. 
mrtll.  6,  It  —  down,  (S3  fentt  jtd^  . . .  leic^t  wiebec  m^  unten.    The  place  of 
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the  words    by  —  injury'  is  indicated  by  the  three  dots.  7,   Scrjenlge. 

8,  Well  =  Alas,  Sld^.  0,  The  English  'do',  in  sentences  of  entreaty,  may 

colloquially  be  rendered  by  the  adverb  t)oc^  ;  as — 

Do  give  me  the  book,  my  child !        @ieb  mir  bo^  iaS  f&uil),  mein  ^inbi 

Section  93. 

A  CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 
VI. 

Father.  "  Its  *  uses  are  so  various  that  I  know  not  which  ^  to  specify. 
It '  has  been  found  very  useful  in  deciphering  (S.  i,  N.  3)  old  manuscripts, 
and  *,  indeed,  has  its  use  in  modern  prints.  It  **  will  assist  us  greatly  in 
acquiring*  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  without  it''  some  of  the  most 
sublime  parts  *  of  *  creation  would  be  matters  ^°  of  mere  conjecture.  It" 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  very  much  depends  on  a"  proper 
application  of  it,  being  (S.  30,  N.  4)  possessed  by  many  persons  who 
appear  to  have  no "  adequate  sense  of  its  value,  but  ^*  who  employ  it 
only  for  the  most  low  and  common  purposes,  without  even  thinking, 
apparently,  of  the  noble  uses  ^^  for  which  it  is  designed,  or  of  the  ex- 
quisite" gratification"  (S.  16,  N.  10)  it  is  capable  of  affording.  It"  is 
indeed  in  order  to  excite  in  your  minds  some  higher  sense  of  its  value 
than  you  might  otherwise  have  entertained,  that  I  am  giving  you  this 
previous  description." 

George.    "  Well  then,  tell  us  something  more  about  it  (S.  4,  N.  5, B)" 
Father.   "It  is  also  of^'  a  very  penetrating  quality,  and  it  can  often 
discover  secrets  which  can  be  detected  by  no  other  means.     It '^^  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  ^^  it  is  equally  prone  to  reveal  them  ^." 

1,  Its  —  various  =  It  serves  for  (ju)  such  (fo)  various  purposes  (3lte(f,  m.). 
2,  which  —  specify  =  which  I  shall  specify  (anfiiliren).  3,  It  —  useful  =  One 

has  found  it  of  great  use.  4,  and  —  prints  =  and  also  in  (bei)  our  modern 

printing  it  is  indeed  of  great  use.  5,  It  —  greatly  =  It  helps  us  much. 

6,  jtd^  ettwerBen;  all  kinds  of,  aUeilci.  7,  it  =  the  same.  8,  'parts'  here 

©ebiete.  9,   Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  10,  matters  =  objects. 

11,  It  —  however  =  I  must  however  confess.  12,  Use  the  def.  art.;  proper 
=right ;  of  it  =  of  the  same.  13,  no  —  sense  =  a  wrong  idea  (93egriff,  m.). 

14,  unb.  15,  uses  =  purposes  (BtttedE,  m.).  16,  unvergletc^lid^,  i.e.  in- 

comparable. 17,  @enuf,  m.,  i.e.  enjoyment.  18,  Say  *  Only  to  awaken 
in  you  a  higher  idea  of  its  value  than  you  probably  (»evmuttid^)  otherwise  (foiiji) 
would  have  had  (Pluperfect  Subj.),  I  give  you  this  previous  (»orlauftg)  descrip- 
tion'. 19,  of — quality  =  very  penetrative  (fc^arffid^tig).  20,  Say 'But 
(2)oc^)  I  must  confess.  21,  that  —  prone  =  that  it  is  just  as  much  (eben  fo 
ftl^r)  prone ;  prone  =  disposed,  genctgt.  22,  them  =  the  same,  to  agree  with 
'secrets'. 

Section  94. 

A   CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 
VII. 

Charles.   "What!  can  it  speak  then?" 

Father.  "It  is  sometimes  said  (S.  54,  N.  13)  to*  do  so,  especially 
when  ^  it  happens  to  meet  with  ^  one  of  its  own  species." 
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George.   "  What  colour  are  *  these  instruments  ? " 

Father.    "  They  vary  *  considerably  in  this  respect." 

George.   "  Well,  what  colour  is  yours  ? " 

Father.  "  I  believe  it  is  of  a  darkish  colour ;  but  if  I  shall  confess 
the  truth  (S.  27,  N.  8),  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  (S.  48,  N.  2)  it'  in 
my  Ufe." 

Both.   "  Never  "^  saw  it  in  your  life  ? " 

Father.  "  No,  nor  *  do  I  wish ;  but  I  have  seen  a  representation  of  it, 
which  (S.  48,  N.  6)  is  so  exact  that  my  curiosity  is  quite  satisfied." 

George.   "  But  why  don't  you  look '  at  the  thing  itself? " 

Father.    "  I  should  be  in  great  danger  ^°  of  losing  it,  if  I "  did." 

Charles.   "  Then  you  could  buy  (S.  58,  N.  8)  another." 

Father.  "  Nay^-,  I  believe  I  could  not  prevail "  upon  any  one  to  part 
with  such  (S.  28,  N.  9)  a  thing"." 

George.    "  Then,  how  did  you  get  yours  ?  * 

Father.  "  I  am  so  fortunate  as  ^^  to  be  possessed  of  more  than  one ; 
but  ^*  how  I  got  them  I  really  cannot  recollect  ^^." 

Charles.  "  Not  recollect  1  Why",  you  said  you  brought "  them  from 
London  to-night ! " 

Father.  "  So *'  I  did;  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had  left  them  behind  me 
(see  App.  §  36)." 

Charles.  "  Now*^,  father,  do  tell  us  the  name  of  this  curious  instru- 
ment ! " 

Father.    "It  is — the  Eye." — Jane  Taylor. 

1,  '  to  do  so',  referring  to  the  preceding  verb  'speak',  must  be  rendered  by 
the  infinitive  of  that  verb.  2,  when  —  with  =  when  it  accidentally  comes 

together  with.  3,  with  —  species,  tnit  einem  feinc^gleit^en.  4,  are  = 

have.  5,  to  vary  considerably,  fe^r  oerfc^ieben  fein.  6,   Supply  the 

adverb  no^  after  the  object.  7,  Never  —  life?  =  You  have  never  seen 

it  in  your  life  ?  8,  ic^  teiinfc^e  e^  and)  nii)t.  9,  to  look  at  a  thing,  ftc^  ein 
35ing  orffe^en.  10,  'to  be  in  great  danger',  here  ©efa^t  laufm.  11,  Sup- 
ply here  the  object '  eg '.  12,  D  nein.  13,  to  prevail  upon  any  one, 
ietnanb  iibert'cfccn.  14,  'thing',  here  ©egenjlanb,  m.  15,  xwd)  meift  ate 
tints  ju  6eft|en.  16,  but  —  them,  abtx  toie  iij  baju  gefcmtnen  tin.  17,  to 
recollect,  ftc^  ttasiS  \ng  ©etdcfctni^  juriicfnifen.  18,  The  English  'why'  is, 
in  this  instance,  best  rendered  by  the  adverb  '  ja  *,  which  place  after  the  verb. 

19,  Use  the  Perf.  Subj.,  according  to  App.  §§  28  and  30 ;  here  mit'fcringen. 

20,  ©etsip  ^abe  i^  fcaS.  21,  Say  '  But  father,  tell  us  at  last,'  and  supply  the 
adverb  *  bcd^'  after  the  pron.  '  us'.  Comp.  Lange's  German  Manual,  p.  354, 
L.  31,  N.  4. 

Section  95. 

ANGLO  ^- SAXON  DRESS. 

The  dress  of  civilians  in  general  consisted  -  of  a  shirt  and  tunic  de- 
scending '  to  the  knee,  of  linen  or  wool,  according  *  to  the  season.  A 
belt  was  often  worn  round  the  waist  ^  and  a  short  cloak  over  the  whole. 
Drawers,  leather  shoes  or  short  boots  and  hose,  or  sandals,  completed 
the  ordinary  costume.  Labourers  (S.  3,  N.  2)  are  generally  represented 
with  shoes,  but  without  hose.     Females  ^  of  all  ranks ''  wore  long,  loose 
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garments  reaching'  to  the  ground,  completely  hiding  (S.  16,  N.  4)  all* 
symmetry  of '  shape.  Long  hair,  parted  ^**  on  the  forehead,  and  falling  " 
naturally  down  the  shoulders,  with  an  ample  ^^  beard  and  moustache,  dis- 
tinguish the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  closely  cropped^'  Normans.  Planche 
remarks  that "  the  character  of  face,  as  delineated  in  illuminations,  im- 
mediately designates ^^  the  age"  wherein"  the  early"  portraits  of  our 
Lord",  which  have*"  been  reverently"  copied  to'"  the  present  day, 
were^  originally  fabricated. — Milner,  History  of  England. 

1,  Say  'The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'.  2,  to  consist  of  a  thing,  au* 

ttvaai  bejie^en.  3,  to  descend  =  to  reach ;  to,  an  or  auf.  Use  the  attributive 
construction  explained  in  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  according  to,  je  md).  5,  waist 
=  body.  6,  Females  =  Women.  7,  ©tanb,  m.  8,  jebe.  9,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. ;  form,  ©cjlalt,  f.  10,  gefd^citett ;  on  the  forehead 

=  in  the  middle.     Use  the  attributive  construction.  11,  and  falling  = 

which  fell.  12,  »of(.  13,  luvj  gefc^oren.  14,  that  —  illuminations, 

baf  bet  ®efi{^t6ti)pu3  in  ben  SlWilbungen.  15,  Bejiimmen.  16,  3eitatter,  m., 

i.e.  epoch.  17,  wherein  =  in  which.  18,  *  early ',  here  =  first.  19,  Lord 
=  Saviour,  .§citanb,  m.  20,  Use  the  active  voice  with  *ntan'.     Comp.  S.  4, 

N.  4.  21,  fo  ^>ietdtiJoa.  22,  Big  auf.  23,  Say  '  were  first  (juerjl) 

made  (an'fevticjen)  *. 

Section  96. 

THE   QIiACIEHS  AT^  SUNSET*. 

L 

At  a  distance  these  glaciers,  as '  I  have  said  before,  look  *  like  frozen 
rivers  (S.  26,  N,  3);  when^  one  approaches  nearer,  or  when  they  press® 
downward  "^  into  the  valley,  they  look  ^  like  immense  crystals  and  pillars  * 
of  ice  piled  "  together  in  every  conceivable  form.  The  effect "  of  this 
pile  ^^  of  ice,  lying  (S.  48,  N.  6)  directly^^  in  the  lap  of  ^*  green  grass  and 
flowers,  is  quite  singular.  Before  we  had  entered "  the  valley,  the  sun 
had  gone  down ;  the  sky  behind  the  mountains  was  clear,  and  it"  seemed 
'for  a  few  moments  as  if  darkness  ^^  was  rapidly  coming  on.  But "  in 
a  few  moments  commenced  a  scene  ^''  of  transfiguration,  more  "^^  glorious , 
than  anything  I  had  witnessed  yet.  The  cold,  white,  dismal  fields  '^  of 
ice  gradually  changed  ^  into  hues  ^  of  the  most  beautiful  rose  colour  ^*. 
A^°  bank  of  white  clouds,  which  rested ^^  above  the  mountains,  kindled'*'' 
and  glared  ^,  as "'  if  some  spirit  of  light  had  entered  into  them. 

1,  bei,  contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  2,  Comp.  S.  26.  3,  Place 
the  words  'as  —  before'  at  the  head  of  the  whole  passage;  'at  a  distance',  in 
ber  (Sntfevnung.     For  the  constr.  see  App.  §  15.  4,  'tolookhke',  here 

'd^n'ic^  ff^en',  which  requires  the  dat.  5,  The  clause  'when  —  nearer' 

may  be  briefly  rendered  by  '  in  ber  9idt)e',  i.e.  'close  by'.  6,  l^inein'bringen. 

7,  abiravtg.  8,  'to  look'  may  here  be  rendered  by  <x\\€\i\)t\\,  to  avoid  re- 

petition; 'like'  must  then  be  turned  by  'luie'.  9,  To  render  'pillars  of 

ice'  form  a  comp.  n.  analagous  to  'ice-pillars'.  10,   to  pile  together, 

auf  f(i^i^ten ;  use  the  attributive  constr.  11,  Sinbrucf,  m.  12,  pile  of 

ice,  ©igmajfe,  f.  13,  unntittelbar.  14,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. 

15,  Betreten,  v.  tr.  16,  it  seemed  =  it  had  the  appearance.     The  adverbial 

circumstance  of  time  '/or  a  few  moments'  may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed 
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immediately  after  the  conj.  'and'.  17,  Darkness  is  coming  on,  iit  J5un* 

felbeit  ixxd}t  ^eretn.  18,   But  —  moments  =  But  soon.  19,    Form  a 

comp.  n.  20,  The  passage  'more  —  yet'  may  be  elegantly  rendered  by 

'tctidft  aUeS  itxdts  ©efcfiaute  noc^  an  J^ertlic^feii  uhrtraf.  21,  Form  a  comp.n. 
22,  to  change  into  something,  in  tta>a6  ii'fcerge^n.  23,  gartentcne.  24,  {Roj 
ffnrct,  n.  25,  A  —  clouds,  (Sin  toeife^  ©etoctf.  26,  rested  =  hung. 

27,  kindled  =  reddened   (evccUn).  28,    glared  =  glowed   (trglu  ^en). 

29,  as  —  them,  »pie  »cn  tiatm,  i^tgei^e  etfuHt. 

Section  97. 

THE   GliACIEES  AT   SUNSET. 

II. 

You  ^  did  not  lose  your  idea  of  the  dazzling,  spiritual  whiteness  of  the 
snow ;  yet  you  seemed  to  see  it  through  a  rosy  veil,  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  glaciers  and  the  hollows  between  the  peaks  reflecting  wavering  tints 
of  lilac  and  purple.  The  effect  -  was  solemn  and  spiritual  above  ever)'- 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.  These '  words,  which  *  had  often  been  in  my 
mind  through  the  day,  and  ^  which  occurred  more  often  than  any  others 
while  I  was  travelling  through  the  Alps,  came  into  my  mind  with  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  meaning  unknown  before : — "  For  by  (burcb)  Him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  *  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  '^  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers  * :  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him :  and  He  is 
before*  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist"  (Col.  i.  i6,  17)." — 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

1,  Say  *  The  idea  (Sift,  n.)  of  the  dazzling,  spiritual  (gtifier^fl)  whiteness  of 
the  snow  lost  itself  not ;  it  seemed,  however,  as  if  one  saw  it  (a(3  fd^e  man  eg) 
through  a  rosy  veil,  whilst  the  sharp  edges  (3arfe,  f.)  of  the  glaciers  and  the 
hollows  (93ettiefung,  f.)  between  the  peaks  were  beaming  (etfirat)(en)  in  wavering 
(unbejiimmt)  colours  of  lilac  and  purple'.  2,  Say  'The  impression  ((Sin* 

fcrucf,  m.)  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)  surpassed  in  (an)  solemnity  and  sublimity  every- 
thing (aflcg,  S.  3,  N.  7)  that  I  had  (App.  §  22)  ever  seen'.  3,  Say  'The 
following  words'.  4,  which  —  mind,  tie  mit ...  oft  uct  ber  Seefe  gejianben. 
5,  and  —  before  =  and  of  (an)  which  I  was  most  reminded  during  my  Alpine 
journey  (SK^enreife),  revealed  themselves  only  (etji)  now  to  my  mind  in  their 
whole  splendour  and  magnificence.  6,  in  —  earth,  int  Jpimmel  unb  auf 
@tbcn.  7,  whether  they  be,  feicn  fte.  8,  ©etcatttn.  9,  is  before 
=  stands  above.            10,  fcejit^m,  which  place  after  *  Him', 

Section  98. 

THE  LOST   CHUiD   FOUMD^ 

I. 

A  few  years  since,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  child  was  lost " 
in  the  woods.  Darkness  (S.  3,  N.  2)  was  rapidly  coming  on ',  and  the 
alarmed  father,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  hastened  away 
in*  search  of  the  lost  child.  The^  search  continued  in  vain  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     Then  the  alarm  bell  was  rung ',  and  the  cry  of 
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fire  ■^  soon  resounded  through  the  streets.  It  *  was,  however,  ascertained 
that  ^  it  was  not  fire  which  caused  the  alarm,  and  that  the  bell  tolled  ^°  to 
spread  the  more  "  solemn  tidings  "  of  a  child  lost  ^l 

Every  heart  sympathised  "  in  the  sorrows  of  the  distracted  ^®  parents, 
and  multitudes  "  of  the  people  "  were  seen  (S.  4,  N.  4)  ascending  the 
hill  upon  the  declivity  of  which  the  village  was  situated  ",  to  "  aid  in  the 
search.  The  night  passed  away,  the  morning  dawned,  and  yet  no  tidings 
came.  The  sun  arose.  The  whole  landscape  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  But  the  village  was  deserted  and  still;  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  business  was  hushed  ^°.  Mothers  ^^  were  walking  ^^  the  streets 
with  sympathising'^^  countenances  and  anxious"  hearts.  There ^*  was 
but  one  thought  there  : — What  has  become  of  ^^  the  lost"  child? 

1,  S)a3  iBtebcrgcfunbene  ^inb.  2,  to  be  lost,  pd>  »crinen.  3,  to  come 

on,  :^cvan'rucfen.  4,  in  —  child  =  to  seek  the  missed  child.  5,  The  — 

evening  =  Till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  (abenbS)  their  endeavours  had  remained 
without  success  (crfotgtcS).  Remember  that  the  verbs  fcitt,  tPerbrtt,  and 
bleibeit  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  fcilt.  6,  jie^en.  7,  Form 
a  compound  noun  by  combining  the  corresponding  German  terms  of  the  nouns 
*fire'  and  'cry'  (S.  36,  N.  7,  ^).  8,  it  —  ascertained,  (53  <tcl(te  ft^  jebod^ 

I)eraug.  0,  that  —  alarm  =  that  the  alarm  was  not  caused  through  fire. 

10,  evtoticn.  11,  more  solemn  =  still  more  dreadful.  12,  tidings  = 

message.  13,   Use  the  p.  p.  of  the  verb  »crmijfcn.     See  S.  7,  N.  3,  ^. 

14,  Say  'shared  the  sorrow'  (Summer,  m.,  which  is  only  used  in  the  Sing.). 

15,  angfierfiiUt.  16,  ©d^aren.  17,  of  the  people  =  of  country-people. 
18,  to  be  situated,  liegcn.  19,  to  —  search,  «m  ntit  fuc^en  j«  ^clfen.  20,  '  to 
be  hushed',  here  =  to  rest.  21,  Say  '  The  women'.  22,  to  walk  the 
streets,  auf  bett  @ti:a*pcn  umljcr'gcl^cn.  23,  teifneTjittcnb.  24,  @«  njav  nut 
«in  ©ebanfe,  bcr  al(e  erfiiUtc.           25,  ou«. 

Section  99. 

THE  LOST   CHILD  FOUND. 
II. 

About^  nine  in^  the  morning  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  which  announced 
that  the  child  was  found  (S.  4,  N.  4),  and  for'  some  time  the  suspense 
was  dreadful.  Was  the  child  found  a*  mangled  corpse,  or  was  it  alive  and 
well  ?  Soon  (App.  §  14)  a  joyful  shout^  proclaimed  the  safety  of  the  child. 
A  procession  was  formed  ®  by  those  engaged  "^  in  the  search.  The  child 
was  placed  upon  a  litter,  hastily  constructed  *  from  the  boughs  of  trees 
(S.  36,  N.  7,  A),  and  borne'  in  triumph  at^"  the  head"  of  the  procession. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  brow^^  of  the  hill,  they  stoppedy^r  a  moment, 
and  proclaimed  their  success  with  three  loud  and  animated "  cheers ". 
The  mother  could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings.  She  rushed  into  "  the 
street,  clasped  her  "  child  to  her  bosom,  and  wept  aloud.  Every  "  eye 
was  suffused  with  tears,  andybr  a  moment  all  was  silent. 

But  suddenly  some  one  gave  a"  signal  for"  a  shout.  One  long,  loud, 
and  happy  note  of  joy  ^^  rose  from^^  the  assembled  multitude '^^j  who  then 
dispersed  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  return  home  and  to  resume"  their  business. — 
Jacob  Abbott. 
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1,  gegen.  2,  in  the  morning,  niorgeii^.  3,  for  —  time,  eine  3«it  lan^. 

4,  a  =  as  a  =  als.  5,  joyful  shout,  greutcngefc^rei  (S.  76,  22,  5).  6,  Use 

the  reflective  form  n(^  bilben ;  by,  rou.  7,  irel^e  fx(^  6ci  bet  Slujfinbung  bed 

filibeg  betetli^t  fatten.  8,  Use  the  attributive  construction  pointed  out 

in  S.  7,  N.  3  ;   constructed,  jufam'mengcfiigt ;   from,  au^.  9,  ein^et'tra^en. 

10,  an.  11,  Spi^e,  f.  12,  brow  =  top.  13,  animated  =  fiery. 

14,  ^urradi.  15,  auf.  16,  her  =  the.  17,  Say  '  No  eye  was  with- 

out tears  (tf)idnentecr)'.  18,  Use  the  def.  art.  19,  ju.  20,  happy  — 

joy,  form  a  comp.  noun  of  the  corresponding  German  terms  'joy'  and  'cry'. 
21,  au3.  22,  2Senge,  f.  23,  to  resume  business,  jtd^  un  fein  Oef^d^ 

te^eben. 

Section  100. 

PERSPIEATIOK". 

Perspiration  is  the  evacuation  ^  of  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  calculated  (S.  4,  N.  4)  that  there  are* 
above  three  hundred  millions  of  pores  in  the  glands  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man.  Through  these  pores  more  than 
one  half*  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  passes  oflf^  by*  insensible'  perspira- 
tion. If  we  consume  eight  pounds  of  food  in^  a  day  (App.  §  9 ;  S.  27, 
N.  8),  five  pounds  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £)  are  insensibly  discharged'  by 
perspiration.  During  •  a  night  of  seven  hours'  sleep  we  perspire  about 
two  ^°  pounds  and  a  half.  At  an  average  we  may "  estimate  the  dis- 
charge ^  by  "  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration  at  "^^  from  half  an  ounce 
to"  four  ounces  per  hour.  This  (£)ie§)  is  a  most"  wonderful  parf  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  ^^  is  absolutely  necessary  to  "  our  health,  and 
even  to  our  very  existence. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Dick. 

1,  2lugf(^eibun3,  f.  2,  '(there)  to  be',  here  fi^  Bejinben.    Place  the  re- 

flective pron.  after  the  conjunction  ba§.  The  words  'above  —  pores'  come 
after  the  relative  clause  '  which  —  man ',  after  which  place  the  verb  fceftuten. 
3,  enteeic^en.  4,  bie  §dtfte.  5,  mitteljt.  6,  unmerftic^.  7,  an. 

8,  au^'fc^eiben.  9,  Say  '  During  a  seven  hours'  (fieBenjiunbig)  sleep '.  10,  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  btitte^alS  SPfunb.  11,  may  =  can.  12,  bur(^.  13,  auf. 
14,  Big.  15,  Use  the  superlative  of  the  adv.  Bo(6.  16,  part  —  economy, 
(Sinric^tung  im  tietifc^en  Drgani^miig.  17,  Substitute  a  relative  pronoun  for 

the  conjunction '  and',  which  will  improve  the  sentence  very  much.        18,  fut. 

Section  101. 

THE   DBAMA   OP  THE   PKENCH^  REVOLUTION   OF   1848. 

I. 

Our  first  scene  is  a  palace ;  the  period  ^  winter ;  the  time '  morning, 
and  the  weather  cold  and  miserable  *.  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  the  King 
of  France  with  his  wife  *  and  family  are  *  discovered  at  the  breakfast  table. 
A  splendid  beginning !  Calmness '  is  the  prevailing  expression  of  every 
countenance  save  one — the  king's  daughter-in-law*,  who  looks  anxious 
and  disturbed.  Light '  domestic  talk,  such  as  ^°  becomes  princes  and  the 
gilded  roof  that^^  overhangs  them,  occupies"  the  moments.  Hush"! 
Whilst  the  lacqueys,  dressed  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  in  gold  and  scarlet,  move  " 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  a  noise  is  heard  without".     It"  becomes 
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more"  audible  by  degrees.  Suddenly  the  door  flies  open,  and  two**  men 
enter,  pale  as  ghosts.  They^^  are  Ministers  of  State  (S.  76,  N.  22,  A). 
They  have  news  to  communicate.  Discontent  prevails  in  the  city ;  the  ^^ 
populace  are  out ;  the  dragoons  have  surrendered  their  sabres,  the  soldiers 
their  arms,  within^^  sight  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  king  had  just  now 
enjoyed  his  meal,  and  his  daughter-in-law  had  looked  ^^  so  sad. 

1,  National  adjectives  require  a  sm.all  initial  in  Gterman.  2,  period 
=  season.  3,  time  =  day-time  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B).    Comiect  the  two  nouns 

by  means  of  the  genitive  inflection  iS.  4,  laul^.  5,  wife,  consort, 

@e)nal)liu,  which  term  generally  applies  to  the  wife  of  a  king,  or  to  that  of 
persons  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society. — The  possessive  adj.  pron.  is  best 
repeated  before  the  next  noun.  6,  Since  the  subject  begins  the  sentence, 

the  verb  must  be  placed  immediately  after  it.  Say  *  The  king  of  France 
sits,  etc.',  and  transl.  the  words  *at  —  table'  briefly  thus:  bcim  S^ii^ftiicEeitif^e. 
7,  Calmness  —  disturbed.  This  period  is  best  construed  thus :  With  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  king's  daughter-in-law  (i.  e.  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  king), 
who  looks  anxious  and  disturbed,  bear  (App.  §  14)  all  tbe  faces  the  expression 
of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  calmness. — 2)cr  ^onig  wax  Sutinjig  $f|ili^^,  gcb.  ben  6.Dftob.  1773 
ju  ^aris,  alte^er  @o^n  beg  ^erjogg  Subivig  $^itt))^  »on  Dvtcang.  S^lac^  ber  3uIirevos 
lution  »on  1830  Bcfiifq  cr  fraft  Jlantmevbef^tuJTeg  com  7.  Slug,  als  ^ontg  bet  granjofen 
ben  S^^ron.  2)urcf>  bie  ^et^^uarrettofution  »ott  1848  gejiiivjt,  floli  cr  nai)  (Snglanb,  iro  n 
fortan  in  (Slaventont  wnter  bent  Xitel  eineg  ©rafen  »cn  Stcuild)  leBte  unb  tnt  Sa^ve  1850 
ftavB.  (Seine  ®cmal)lin  max  SKaria  Slntatie  »on  ©icilien,  iwctc^e  ebenfaKs  in 
©ngtanb  fiarB.  8,  2)ie  (Sc&triegettod^ter  beS  ^cntge  wax  Jpetene,  ^erjogin  »on 

Drl^ang,  »eilrihx^ete  ©cntal^lin  bcS  im  3a:^re  1842  infoige  einc^  ©^jvunges  auS  bent 
aBogen  Beim  iDurdjge'^en  ber  ^fevbc  ijerungtiidten  -^evjogg  j^evbinanb  son  DvIe'anS, 
beS  alteflen  <Bo^me  beg  Jlcnigg  Subtcig  ?P()iUp^  ircld^er  ad^t  Jltnbev  :^ottc.  9,  Sup- 
ply the  indef.  art.  before  the  adj.  'light';  'domestic',  here  =  confidential ; 
talk  =  conversation.  10,  such  as,  ir>ie,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  fie  to 

agree  with  'conversation'.  It  becomes  princes,  eS  pa^t  jic^  fur  Surfien. 
11,  'tbat  —  tbem',  may  be  briefly  turned  by 'over  them'.  12,  occupies 

—  moments,  Id^t  bie  3«it  fci^nen  baf){ngcl)en.  13,  ^cxi) !  14,  to  move, 
ft(^  bettiegen ;  about  the  room  =  in  the  room.  15,  without  =  outside. 
16,  Use  here  a  demonstrative  pronoun  to  agree  with  'noise'.  17,  more 

—  degrees  =  louder  and  louder.  18,  two  men  pale  as  ghosts,  jtrei  geijier* 
bleic^e  ©ejkltcn.  19,  They  are,  m  ftnb.  20,  2)er  ^cM  ifl  auf  ben  ©einen. 
21,  within  —  meal  =  and  this  almost  (fajl)  immediately  in  front  of  (»or)  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  the  king  had  just  now  breakfasted. — Use  the 
verb  in  the  Imperfect,  and  render  Just  now  by  foeBcn.  22,  '  to  look  sad', 
here  trube  ein^ei'blicfen,  which  use  likewise  in  the  Imperfect. — The  German 
Imperfect  is  chiefly  used,  as  a  historical  tense  and  to  express  a  past 
action  or  occurrence  TOith  reference  to  another.  It  is,  however,  like- 
wise used  to  denote  the  continuance  of  an  action,  to  describe  a  certain  state, 
and  to  express  customary  and  habitual  action.  Comp.  S.  48,  N.  2,  for  the  use 
of  the  Perfect. 

Section  102. 

THE  DRAMA   OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 

II. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  king  is  thunderstruck  ^  hesitates  /or  a 
moment,  and'^  then,  urged'  by  the  queen,  instantly  leaves  the  room. 
The  *  queen  follows  '^  her  husband  with  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  eyes  from 
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the  palace  window.  She  sees*  him  on  horseback'  reviewing'  the  National 
Guards '.  She  has  no  fear,  neither  "  has  he.  What  ^^  more  ?  He  re- 
turns, accompanied  ^  by  "  the  man  whom  ",  yesterday,  to  satisfy  public 
clamour,  he  created  Prime  ]Minister.  Has  the  Minister  power  to  save  his 
master?  You  (S,  92,  N.  5)  observe  at"  a  glance  that^®  he  is  far  mo:e 
anxious  to  save  himself.  He  craves^*  permission  to  resign.  Permission" 
is  granted,  when  (S.  4,  N.  2)  a  volley  "  is  (S.  4,  N.  4)  heard  close "  to 
their  ears.  What  does  it  mean?  This^  man  will  tell  you  who  now 
enters.  The  King  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  is  about  (S.  6, 
N.  4)  to  appoint  his  new  Prime  Minister.  "  Sign-^  not,"  shouts  the^  last 
comer,  a  ^  man  of  the  press,  with  the  face  "  of  a  student,  and  the  spirit  ^ 
of  a  soldier.  "Sign  rather ^^  your  own  abdication."  The  situation  is 
fine  ^.  The  pen  drops  ^*  from  the  King's  fingers ;  the  speaker  ^  takes  it 
up,  and  quietly'"  replaces'^  it  in  the  Monarch's  hand  (see  S.  43,  N.  9). 

1,  >rie  tfotn  3)cnner  gcru^rt.  2,  Here  place  the  verb  'leaves'.  3,  The 

Past  (Perfect)  Participle  is  often  used  ellipticaHy  to  denote  an  ex- 
isting state  or  condition;  as — 

Urged  by  his  father,  he  instantly  left        SGcn  feiuem  SSatet  gebrdngt,  wrlie^  ft 
the  room.  eiligji  iaS  Simmer. 

4,  Construe  this  period  by  beginning  with  the  adverbial  clause  'from  the 
palace  window',  »on  ben  genfietii  fceS  -Patapeg  aui.  The  verb  must  then  follow 
immediately.  To  denote  a  starting  point  with  respect  to  place,  the  English 
preposition  'firom'  is  generally  translated  by  j>otl  followed  by  the  prepositional 
adverb  au5,  or  by  auS  . . .  ^inauS  when  the  verb  indicates  a  motion  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  relation  to  time  we  use  Doil  . . .  rttt,  which  often  cor- 
responds to  the  English  'beginning  with',  or  to  'from'  followed  by 
'forwards';  as — 

Beginning  ivitb  to-morrow  (From  to-        a5on  morgen  an  mn\{tn  @ie  iebm  S^ag 
morroiu  for^wards)  you  must  take  [pajieren  ge^n. 

a  walk  every  day. 

5,  fctgen  requires  the  dative.  6,  See  S,  78,  N.  14.  7,  ju  ^fifrbe. 
8,  ntu^mt.  9,  the  National  Guards,  bie  Slationafgatbe.  10,  neither  has 
he  =  and  he  also  not.  11,  23a3  giebt'g  teeiter?  12,  by  the  man,  »on 
einera  3Wanne.  13,  'whom  —  Minister',  construe  'whom  he  only  (erfl) 
yesterday  appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  satisfy  (genugen,  with  the  dat)  the  im- 
petuous (ungeiliim)  demands  of  the  people'.  To  appoint,  to  create,  tmennen. 
Verbs  denoting  choosing  and  appointing,  as  entennett,  mac^rit,  and 
enpal)[en,  to  choose,  to  elect,  require  in  German  an  Accusative  followed  by 
the  prep,  jit  with  the  dative,  when  in  Snglish  they  govern  two  Accusa- 
tives in  the  active  voice;  as — 

The  King  appointed  'Pr'mcQ  Bismarck        2)et  JJcnig  ernannte  btn  gitrfien  S3t«« 

Prime  Minister.  ntarcf  ium  ^Ptemierrainifttr. 

S.  27,  N.  4  will  show  the  construction  in  connection  with  the  passive  voice. 
14,  at  a  glance,  a«gcnbli(fli(^.  15,  that  —  anxious,  baf  e«  i^m  »ie[  nie^r 

barum  ju  t^un  ifi.  16,  to  crave  permission  to  resign,  inn  erlaubni^  bitten, 

fein  5flmt  nie'bertegen  ju  burfcn.  17,  Use  the  def.  art.  with  this  noun,  and 

supply  the  dat.  of  the  pers.  pron.  er  after  the  auxiliary ;  the  verb  is  in  the 
passive  voice.  18,  CKusfetenfalse,  f.  19,  close  to  their  ears  =  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood.  20,  '  This  —  enters'  may  be  briefly  rendered : 

25er  foefcen  eintretcnbe  ttirb  eg  vmi  5U  erfennen  geben.  21,  untcvfc^rei'ten,  insep. 

comp.  str.  v.,  which  use  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  Imperative  mood.  As  a 
mark  of  respect,  the  word  '  @ire'  may  be  inserted  after  this  clause.        22,  the 
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—  comer,  bcr  ^ereingctrctene.  23,  cin  Sournaltfl.  24,  'face',  here  =  im- 
pudence or  boldness.  25,  spirit  =  courage.  26,  (teber.  27,  fine 
=  critical.  28,  to  drop  from,  entfalfen,  with  the  dat.  29,  Form  a  noun 
of  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  fpre^en.  The  noun  ©^jved^cc  applies,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  Speaker  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  in 
the  Imperial  German  Reichstag  is  styled  ^rafibent.  30,  In  German, 
when  the  subject  stands  before  the  verb,  the  adverb  must  never 
precede  the  latter  or,  in  compound  forms,  the  copula  (auxiliary 
verb).     Comp.  App.  §  9.            31,  wuin  gctcn. 

Section  103. 

THE  DRAMA   OP  THE   FBENCH  REVOLUTION   OF  1848. 

III. 

The  audience  ^  is  already  touched  ^.  The  poor  king  looks  around  him 
for 'advice;  no*  one  offers  it;  even  the  Prime  Minister  of®  yesterday 
is  dumb;  and  in'  another  instant  the''  deed  is  done.  The  King  has 
abdicated  in  *  favour  of  his  grandson '.  Behind  the  scenes  ^°  you  (S.  92, 
N.  5)  hear  sounds  ^^  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and  your  ^'^  heart  is  already 
beating  for  the  issue.  The  King  doffs  "  his  robes ",  places  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and^',  dressed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  as  a  private  gentleman",  is 
evidently  anxious  ^^  to  depart.  The  Queen  would  ^*  fain  meet  the  coming 
danger,  but  his  ^'  Majesty  has  already  ordered  the  carriages.  The  horses 
are  put^°  to,  but  horses  and  groom  are  shot'^^  by  the  multitude '^^  A  broad 
path  leads  from  "^^  the  palace  garden  ^*,  and  at  the  end  '^^  of  it  a  friendly 
hand  "^^  has  brought  two  hired  coaches  '^'^.  "  Let  ^^  us  go,"  exclaims  the 
Monarch,  and,  leaning  (S.  53,  N.  12)  heavily^'  upon  the  Queen,  whose'" 
head  is  high  and  erect,  he  hurries  on.  The  coaches  are  '^  reached ;  the 
fugitives  escape  '^  They  arrive  at  St.  Cloud '',  at  Versailles,  but  not  to 
(S.  19,  N.  7.  Supply  the  adv.  bort)  stay.  On'*  they  go,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  descend  at  Dreux  ^^ 

1,  JDie  SlnlBcfenben.  2,  tief  cvgtiffen  fcin.  3,  nad^.  4,  No  —  it, 

.Reiner  cvbictet  jlc^  bagu.  5,  of  yesterday,  gcfiern  ernannt,  which  use  attri- 

butively before  the  noun.  6,  in  another  =  in  the  next.  7,  '  to  do 

a  deed',  here  eine  Urfunbe  tionjie^^en.  8,  gu  gunftcn  .  ^  9,  5)cr  (Snfel  irar 

ber  altefie  ©o'^tt  beg  ttcrfiorbencn  ^f^gofl^  ^etbinanb  »on  DrtcaitS  itnb  feinev  ©emal^lin 
i^iUm.  3)iefec  ©otjn,  wditjix  tioc^  tjeute  (SDeg.  1886)  in  (Siiglanb  kU,  tvagt  ben 
Xiamen  Subwig  ?PI)iUv>3  »on  DrteanS  unb  fii'^rt  ben  S^itet  einee  @rafcn  »on  ^axie.  ©ein 
jungercr  S3vubec  tjl  Sfiobert  $f)iU)3i)  »on  Drte'anS  mit  bent  Xitel  §ergog  »on  G^artve^, 
augcnfeticflid^  ebenfaf(5  in  (Snglanb.  10,  Use  here  the  Sing.  11,  sounds 

—  disorder  =  confusion  and  noise.  12,  your  —  issue  =  our  hearts  beat  already 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  events  to  come  (be3  ^ontmenben).  13,  son  fi^ 
irerfen.  14,  'robes',  here  ©taatsfteibev.  15,  Here  place  the  verb 'is'. 
16,  * priv.  gentl.',  here  Simtifi.  17,  begicrig;  'to  depart',  here  =  to  flee. 
18,  would  fain  =  would  willingly;  use  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  tnogen  with  the  adv. 
gem.  To  meet  danger,  bcr  @efa()t  bie  ©time  bieten.  19,  ©c.  (for  ©eine) 
aWajeflat,  after  which  place  the  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.,  which  is  customary  in 
speaking  of  Sovereigns.  20,  to  put  to  =  to  put  the  horses  to,  an'fpannen. 
21,  erf(f)iepcn.  22,  5|36bel,  m.  23,  'from',  here  au8  . . .  l^inaua.  Comp. 
S.  102,  N.  4.  24,  Form  a  compound  of '  castle'  and  '  garden'.  25,  '  end', 
here  Slu^gang,  m.           26,  Form  a  comp.  of 'friend'  and  'hand'  according  to 
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S.  76,  N.  22,  B.  27,  m'\tUhii\i)t,  f.  28,  The  King  would  address 

his  Consort  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  29,  to  lean  heavily  upon,  ^6)  fefl  flii|m 

auf  (with  Ace).  30,  jwlc^  mit  jicljet^obenem  Jpaupte  einfttrfireitet.  31,  are 
reached,  ttttbtn  befiiegen.  32,  entfontnten,  33,  @anct  (Slout)  bei  ffietfaiflrt 
tear  gu  jenet  3eit  eine  belieSte  OiefiCcn}  bet  fonigtic^en  gantUie.  '  <£anct'  (abbreviated 
©t.)  comes  from  the  Latin 'sanctus'.  34,  @g  gefjt  teeiter.  35,  Sreur 

iji  ein  Stdfctc^en  im  Sej^artentfttt  durcigoite,  an  bet  6ure,  mit  7000  (5inwc^netn  unb 
ent^att  ein  Schlep  mit  ©tabfapeKe  be3  J&aufe^  Drte'an^,  teelc^e  »on  bet  SKuttet  be5  ^6nig« 
Subteig  $f|i(i}?p  gegtunfcet  teurbe. 

Section  104. 

THE  DRAMA   OF   THE   PEENCH  BEVOLUTION   OF  1848. 

IV. 

At  one  in  the  morning  they  are  joined  ^  by  (sjon)  one  of  the  King's 
sons,  who  informs  the  unhappy  pair  that  the  claims  ^  of  the  grandson 
had^  been  disregarded,  and  that  the  republic  had  been  declared  by  the 
people  of  Paris.  It  is  enough.  The  King  shaves  off  his  whiskers,  puts 
on  green  spectacles,  buries  *  his  face  in  a  handkerchief,  speaks  English, 
and  calls  himself  Smith.  The  wind  is '  high,  the  coast  *  dangerous,  em- 
barkation ^  is  out  of  question  at  the  moment,  and  before  an  opportunity 
offers,  the  rank  of  the  runaways  *  is  discovered.  Fortune  (S.  3,  N.  2), 
however,  is'  with  them :  they  escape"  capture  and  put  to  sea.  Protected 
by  Heaven,  they  reach  in  sjifety  "  the  hospitable  shores  of  England. 

Meanwhile  ^',  what  has  happened  in  Paris  ?  The  whole  city  has  given 
way"  to  a  handful  of  rioters — men  (S.  53,  N.  9)  who  meditated  an 
"emeute**",  and  eflFected,  to  their  astonishment,  an  actual  revolution. 
But "  two  individuals  upon  the  side  of  the  King  evinced  a  "  particle  of 
courage,  and  these  were  women  —  his  wife  and  his  daughter-in-law 
akeady^^  mentioned.  The  "  rest  of  the  city  were"  faithless  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  Eling. 

1,  *to  be  joined',  here  einge^ott  toetben  (to  be  overtaken).  2,   Here 

Xbronanfprucie.  3,  According  to  the  two  rules  in  §§  28  and  30  of  the 

Appendix,  the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  to  be  used  in  this  and  the 
following  clause.  The  two  clauses,  however,  can  be  joined  by  omitting  the 
second  conjunction  '  that'  and  the  copula  *  had  been'  of  the  first  clause.  Turn 
'to  disregard'  by  ni^t  anerfennen;  the  words  'by  —  Paris'  may  be  briefly  ren- 
dered by  con  ben  ^arifetn,  which  place  immediately  after  the  conjunction  '  and'. 
4,  'to  bury',  here  =  to  veil,  um^iiflen;  the  prep,  'in'  must  then  be  rendered 
by  mit.  5,  is  high  =  blows  violently.  6,  Since  the  copula  '  is '  was 

changed  into  another  verb  in  the  previous  clause,  it  must  be  inserted  here. 
7,  The  literal  version  of  this  clause  would  not  read  well.  I  propose  to  use 
the  following  construction:  it  is  (Comp.  N.  19)  for  the  moment  impossible  to 
embark.  8,  runaways  =  fugitives.  9,  is  with  them,  iji  i^nen  ^clb  (pro- 

pitious). 10,  to  escape  capture,  bet  aBer^ftung  entge^en ;  to  put  to  sea,  in 

bie  See  ftcien.  11,  glucfli^;  'shores',  here  (Dejiafce.  12,  3njwif4«n, 

which  place  after  the  copula  'has'.  The  verb  'to  happen'  is  conjugated  with 
fein.  13,  to  give  way  =  to  yield,    conj.  with  fetn ;   handful,  Sdujiein. 

14,  aufrubr,  m. ;  rioter,  Slufcii^ret.  15,  but  =  only ;  individuals  =  persons. 

16,  a  particle  of  =  a  little.  17,  beren  teit  fe^cn  etwafinten.  18,  All /Ae 

others  in  the  city.  19,  were  —  King  =  '  were  just  as  faithless  towards 

VOL.  IV.  Jt 
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themselves  as  they  were  towards  the  King',  and  insert  the  grammatical  subject 
eg  after  the  pronoun  'they'. — The  grammatical  subject  cS  is  frequently 
employed  for  emphasizing  the  real  subject  or  to  give  more  tone  and 
life  to  the  construction ;  as — (s^  fprac!^  bie  Scibenfc^aft  an6  feincn  Siigen.  It  is, 
moreover,  used  with  all  impersonal  verbs ;  as— eS  friert,  e«  bonnert,  f«  giebt,  e8  i^. 

Section  105. 

THE  DBAMA  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  1848. 

V. 

Princes,  peers  *,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  were  all  sneaking '  in  hiding 
places  whilst  the  capital  was  ^  made  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  dozen 
incendiaries.  The  daughter-in-law,  seeing  (S.  55,  N.  i)  the  King  depart*, 
carries^  her  child  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies®,  and''  there,  with  womanly 
courage  and  queenly  dignity,  vindicates  his  rights.  Her  friends  entreat 
her  to  withdraw.  Firm  **  in  her  purpose,  she  does  not  move '  an  inch. 
She  attempts  to  speak,  but  is  interrupted;  and"  he  who  interrupts  is 
himself  silenced  by  an  armed  mob  that  pours ^^  into  the  hall".  The 
Duchess  is  forced  away",  and  in  that  terrible  extremity  is  separated  from 
her  son.  The  child  is  seized  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  a  rough  hand,  which" 
is  strong  enough  to  strike  ^°,  but^*  generous  enough  to  save.  The  boy 
is  brought"  to  his  mother,  and  mother  and  son  pass"  from  asylum  to 
asylum,  chased  '*  by  scythes,  sabres,  muskets,  and,  worse  ^^  than  all,  the  '^ 
bloody  passions  of  an  infuriated  "  canaille".  For^  four  days  they'^'  creep 
into  hiding  places ;  on  the  fifth  day  they  are  beyond  the  frontier. 

1,  The  Peers  of  France  were  called  'Pairs',  which  term  is  used  in  German, 
the  final  g  being  pronounced.  2,  to  sneak  into  hiding  places,  in  ben  2Binfel 

fvted^en.  3,  was  made  over  =  was  left  (iikdaf  fen),  with  the  dat.     Construe 

the  sentence  after  the  following  model : — 3)ie  ^efiung  tt>urbe  einer  ftetnen  Sltiiol^t 
©olbatcn  auf  ®nabe  obct  Uugnabe  iibevtaffen.         4,  ba»on'reifcn.    Gomp.  App.  §  19. 

5,  fuliren,  before  which  the  subjective  pronoun   'she'   must   be  supplied. 

6,  ;j)c:t3utiertenfam»ter,  f.  7,  and  —  rights  =  where  she  vindicates  his  rights 
with,  etc.  8,  gefi  i:^ren  S^Jed  »crfolgenb.  9,  juriicf'ttjeid^en.  10,  and 
—  himself,  unb  ber  fte  Unterbrcc^enbe  felbjl  iwirb.  11,  to  pour  =  to  rush. 
12,  ^o^dX,  m.  13,  gettjattfam  ;^intt)eg'brangcn.  14,  After  the  rel.  pron. 
insert  the  adverb  gltat  (certainly,  it  is  true,  indeed),  which  will  give  more  force 
to  the  clause.  15,  barein'jufd^lagcn.  16,  'but',  here  bo(i^,  or  abet  and^. 
17,  *  to  bring ',  here  =  to  bring  back.  18,  *  to  pass ',  here  =  to  flee. 
19,  chased  =  pursued ;  by,  ijon.  20,  what  is  still  worse.  21,  Bon  bem 
Wutgicrigcn  3ovn  eincS  tafenben  SPobetg.  22,  SBier  !£age  tang.  28,  they  — 
places  =  they  try  to  conceal  themselves. 

Section  106. 

THE  DRAMA  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  1848. 

VI. 

Everybody  is  escaping  at  ^  the  same  moment.  There  is  the  King's 
eldest  son,  pale  and  half-naked,  throwing^  aside  his  tinsel  and  putting  on 
fustian,  looking '  less  than  a  man  in  his  fear,  trembling  with  *  emotion, 
and  finally  running"  like  a  madman  for*  his  life.     There  are  your^ 
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ministers,  of*  European  reputation  and  wisdom  unapproachable,  bound- 
ing' like  antelopes,  northwards ^°,  southwards,  "anywhere,  anywhere" 
out  of  the  city",  which  they  and  all  the  rest  give  up"  to  indiscriminate 
riot.  And"  now  the  crowning  point  of  our  first  "tableau"  is  near. 
The  (S.  107,  N.  13)  mob,  masters"  of  Paris,  are  sacking  the  Tuileries. 
The  choicest  moveables  ^*  are  broken  to  atoms ;  a  group  ^®  takes  ^'  the 
places  which  Royalty  filled  a  moment  ago  at  the  breakfast  table ;  others 
are  in  the  wine  cellar  drinking"  themselves  ten  times  drunk;  others, 
again  ^',  are  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  defiling  *  that  ^  domestic  sanc- 
tuary. Outside  the  palace  and  on  the  top  '^  of  it  a  flag  is  waved "  by  ^ 
a  dozen  men,  whose  ^'  shouts  and  shrieks  invite  hundreds,  whom  ^  you 
see  crawling  up  with  no  earthly  object  but  immediately  to  (S.  19,  N.  7) 
slide  down  again. 

1,  at  —  moment  =  with  them.  2,  'throwing  —  life'.     The  rendering  of 

this  passage  according  to  the  rule  of  S.  16,  N.  4  would  be  inelegant,  since  there 
are  a  number  of  Present  Participles  following  one  another.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  begin  a  new  period  here,  saying:  He  throws  aside  his  tinsel  (here 
glitter^aat,  m.),  puts  on  fustian,  etc. ;  to  put  on  fustian,  fi(^  in  SSatc^mt  fleiben. 
3,  to  look  less  than  a  man,  faum  einem  SWanne  d^nlic^  fe^n.  4,  »or ;  emo- 

tion =  excitement.  5,  taoon'taufeiu  6,  um  fein  8eb«n  gu  tetten.  7,  your 
=  the.  8,  of — unapproachable  =  incomparable  in  (an)  European  fame 

and  wisdom.  9,  Since  a  relative  clause  follows  immediately,  it  would  be 

bad  taste  to  render  this  clause,  beginning  with  a  Present  Participle,  in  the  same 
form.     It  will  be  best  to  commence  a  new  period.    Gomp.  N.  2.  10,  nai) 

JJlotb  unb  Siib.  11,  The  second  'anywhere'  is  best  turned  by  nut  ^intttg. 

12,  bent  allgcmcinen  Slufru^t  ptei^geben.  13,  And  —  near  =  And  now  we 

approach  (ficfc  ndfient,  with  Dat.)  the  end  (@(^(u^,  m.)  of  our  first  tableau.  The 
French  'tableau'  is  used  with  French  pronunciation  in  the  same  sense  in 
German.  It  is  of  the  neuter  gender  and  takes  the  inflection  of  an  i  in  the 
Gen.  Sing.  14,  masters  of  Paris  =  which  rules  m  Paris;  to  rule,  St^rtf^cn 

(v.  tr.).  15,  moveables  =  objects ;  atoms  =  pieces.  16,   Insert  the 

noim'men'.  17,  ein'ne^nten;  Royalty  =  the  Royal  family;  filled  =  occupied 
(inne  ^aUn,  treated  like  a  comp.  sep.  v.).  The  adverbial  clause  'at  the  break- 
fast table'  is  best  placed  after  the  verb  'takes'.  18,  drinking  themselves 
drunk  =  and  drink  themselves  drunk  (fi(^  betrinfra).  19,  teieterunt  anbert. 
20,  and  defile  (befubeln).  21,  tiefe  gekiligte  (Stdrte  bet  Jpau^ti^feit.  22,  top 
=  roof ;  of  it  =  of  the  same.  23,  The  preposition  'by'  in  connection 
with  the  passive  voice  and.  establishing  a  relation  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  that  denotes  the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
is  rendered  by  »on.  24,  ^in  unb  ^«r  \i)V}tnUn.  25,  To  avoid  a 
succession  of  relative  clauses,  which  should  always  be  avoided,  begin  again  a 
new  period  here  and  say :  The  shouts  and  shrieks  of  these  men  invite  (bertf i'« 
locten),  etc.  28,  whom  —  but  =  who  seem  only  to  climb  up  (erflettern)  the 
roof.    The  adv.  'immediately'  comes  after  the  conjunction  'to'. 

Section  107. 

THE  DRAMA    OP  THE   FRENCH  REVOIiUTIOK'  OP  1848. 

VII. 
There  ^  is  sentiment  in  all  things.      The  apartments   of  the   poor 
daughter-in-law  are  reached  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man),  but,  strange  ^  to  say,  are 
respected*  in   the   midst  of  the  work*  of  general   destruction.      Her 
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children's  toys  are®  not  even  touched;  the  hat  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  whip  of 
her  dead*  husband  are'  still  sacred;  the  books  (S.  16,  N,  10)  she  had 
been  reading  lie  still  open^  It^  is  an  incident  that  cannot  fail  to'°  elicit 
rounds  of  applause.  And  whilst*^  anarchy  and  destruction  prevail  here, 
there  ^"^  is  equal  confusion  and  danger  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We 
have  seen  the^^  mob  forcing  their  way  into  (^u)  that  deliberative  assembly. 
Everybody"  is  now  rushing  to  the  tribune.  Three  ^®  speakers  become 
marked  from  the  rest ;  their  "  names  are  Lamartine  ^,  Crdmieux  ^,  and 
Ledru  Rollin^';  they"  gain  the  popular  ear,  and  undertake  (S.  51,  N.  13) 
to  establish  ^*  order — a  superhuman  responsibility  1  A  Provisional  Go- 
vernment is  announced,  named",  and  approved  on  the  spot.  "  To  (S.  72, 
N.  4)  the  Hotel  de  Ville  I "  exclaims  one^o.  "  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville  I " 
respond  a  hundred ;  and  amidst  ^^  yells  and  hootings,  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
R^publique !  "  "  Vive  Lamartine ! "  "A  bas  tout  le  monde  ! "  Monsieur 
Lamartine^^  sets  out  for  that  celebrated  building,  followed  by  a  train  made'^* 
up  of  the  dregs  of  a  seething  metropolis.  In  the  middle'^'  of  the  shouting 
the  curtain  falls,  and  ^®  the  first  act  terminates.  Search  ^^  the  dramatic 
annals  of  the  world  for  such  another. — Essays  from  "  The  Times  ". 

1,  @«  flnbet  ^0)  jjebod^  iiberall  no^  cine  Sput  »on  ©efijl^t.  2,  strange  to  say, 

fonberBarcvtoeife.  3,  are  respected,  wetben  bicfctben  . . .  Berf^ont.        4,  work 

—  destruction,  angemeine^  SetjioningSlwcrf.  5,  Udim ;  not  touched  =  un- 

touched.         6,  »erjiorBett.  7,  ftnb  bem  Slnbcnfen  noci^  l^eiltg.  8,  Supply 

here  the  adverb  ba,  which  will  make  the  sentence  more  emphatic.  9,  It  is, 
<SS  iji  bieg.    Comp.  S.  104,  N.  19.  10,  to  —  applause,  ben  affgenteinflen 

SBeifaU  l^ettjorjurufen. — 35iefer  aSorfaft  erflart  f!d^  burd^  bie  gro^e  5Povularitat  iti  »er; 
jiorbenen  <§eriog0  unb  feiner  ©enta^tin,  ber  -^erjogin  ^elene  son  DrKanS.  11,  Place 
the  adv.  'here'  after  whilst,  and  use  the  adverb  nod^  with  it.  12,  'there 

is',  here  finbet  man,  after  which  place  *  in  —  Deputies'.  13,  the  —  way  = 

how  the  mob  forces  its  way  (^d^  einen  SBcg  ba^nen).  In  German  the  verb 
agrees  in  the  Singfular  with  a  collective  substantive  in  the  Singular. 
14,  9U(c6 ;  to,  auf.  15,  2)rci  (Rebner  Ijort  man  iiber  bie  anbem  ^^inauS.  16,  fie 
l^eigen.  17,  they  =  these ;  to  gain  the  popular  ear,  jt(^  beim  SSctfe  @eJ|6r 

»erf(!^affen.  18,  ttieber  l^er'^eHen.  19,  mit  9lamen  Benannt.  20,  Say 

'one  voice',  and  afterwards 'hundred  other  voices'.  21,  untcr.  22,  unb 
unter  hjieber^oUen  SlnSrufen  »on  . . .  23,  'to  set  out',  here  bie  iprojeffion 

an'treten;  for,  nad^.  The  verb  must  of  course  appear  before  the  Subject 
Lamartine.  Souis  Slt^J^onfe  Samartine  erregte  junadift  burd^  feine  jarten 
Sugenbbid^tungen  in  ben  jicanjigec  Sal^ren  afigemeine  Slu^crffamfeit.  5Jlac&bem  er 
burd^  ben  Xoi  time  D^dmS  ein  bebcutenbcS  SSermogcn  ererBt  l^atte,  bereijie  er  1832 
ben  Orient,  hjorauf  er  bie  ^jolitifd^e  Saufba^n  bctrat  unb  einer  ber  gtdnjenbfien  Slebner  ber 
5)ej3utiertenfammer  tourbe.  dla^  ber  i^cbruarrc»oIution  »on  1848  njurbe  er  STOitglieb 
ber  i)ro»iforif^en  Oiegterung  unb  SWinijier  be3  9lu«n)artigen,  jog  jtd^  jjebod^  1851  un« 
gufrieben  juriid  unb  +  am  i.  fWdrj  1869  ju  $ajT^,  too  er  in  biirfitigen  SJertidltniiTen 
getebt  l^atte.  3faac  §lboI^)!^c  Kremieur^  Ssracitt,  hjurbe  1830  Slboofat  am 
^affationgI)ofe  ju  ^avis,  beldmpfte,  feit  1842  SWitgtieb  ber  hammer,  l^eftig  bag  SWini* 
iierium  ©uijot  unb  forberte  bie  (Reformbetoegung.  Stad^  ber  gebruarreootution  »on 
1848  toarb  er  SKitgUeb  bet  ^jtottiforifd^en  0iegterung,  in  ber  er  furje  3eit  ba6  Sujligminis 
^ierium  be!Uibete.  IJlad^  ber  3!iai}l  its  ^Prinjen  Souia  StapoUon  jum  -Prdjibenten  trat 
er  jur  Djjpofttion  iiber,  h5arb  beim  @taat3jireid^  am  2.  2)ej.  185 1  verfiaftet,  iebocf>  botb 
ftiebcr  freigeiaffen,  teorouf  er  ftd^  auf  feine  5Prari6  bcfc^rdnfte.  3m  Safjre  1870,  nac^ 
bem  ©tnrje  beS  ^aiferreid^g,  nod^malS  gum  fKitglieb  ber  ^rooiforifd^en  {Regierung  ge; 
lodtjtt,  ^ielt  er  |id^  ju  ©ambetta  unb  »arb  fpdter  SKitglieb  bev  9lationol»erfammhtng. 
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Sltetanbre  Slugujie  Sebru  {RoUin  hsirb  Slbscht,  unb  ttat  1844  in  bie  Jtamnter 
bet  Seputierten,  nac^bem  et  d.i  absofat  in  »ielen  VoUtifc^m  $rcjeffen  pfaibiert  :^atte.  (jr 
itteiligte  ^ij  lebl^afi  bei  bet  Sfieformagitattcn  »on  1847,  ttarb  1848  SWitgticb  bet  pros 
inforifc^en  Oie^ierung  unb  SKiuijtct  be^  Snnern,  ttat  iebo^  f^on  im  3uni  besfetben  3a^ce« 
»on  ber  €?egierung  guriicf.  3nt  3uni  1849  mu^te  et  tregen  ^jolitifc^et  Snttiguen  na^ 
Snglanb  jiief)en,  teatb  abwefetib  jut  !S5ej)otfarion  »erutteilt  unb  tebte  feitbem  al^  SKitglieb 
be^  bottigen  Oiecclutionsfomitee^  in  Scnbcn.  3nt  3a^re  1857  njuibe  et  niit  SKavUni 
eineg  ^omulctg  gegen  Sfiajjcleon  III.  angeftagt  unb  oBenna^  tteturteilt,  unb  fe^rte 
enblic^  am  26.  5Wdts  1870  infclge  bet  @rfldtung  ber  Oiepublif  unb  bet  Vlmneitie  na(!^ 
%ax\i  juruff,  c^^ne  ^(^  ober  an  ben  bortigen  ©reigniffen  ^ertJotragenb  ju  beteitigen. 
24,  made  up  of,  toeld^et  fid^  aug  . .  .  gebilbet  i|at ;  seething,  gd^rtnb.  25,  Sn* 

ntitten,  followed  by  the  Gen.  26,  After  'and'  supply  the  adv.  fo,  which 

requires  the  constr,  to  be  inverted.  27,  Search  —  another.     This  passage 

would  not  read  well  in  a  literal  version,  which  may  be  altered  thus : — Where 
can  we  find  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  the  history  of  the  world  (comp.  n.)  a 
similar  one  (einen  gtetd^cn). 

Section  108. 

EXPERIENCE   IS  THE   BEST   TEACHER  \ 

A  French  student  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  medicine  lodged^  in  the  same 
house  in  London  with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This  poor  man  was  con- 
stantly plagued  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though  ^  he  nauseated  the  insipid 
liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At  last,  when  she*  grew  more 
and  more  importunate,  he  whispered  in  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  B)  ear: — 
"  For  ^  God's  sake  bring  me  ^a  salt  herring,  and  I  will  drink  as  much  as 
you  please* I" 

The  woman  indulged'  him  in  his  request;  he  devoured  the 
herring,  drank  plentifuUy,  underwent*  a  copious  perspiration,  and 
recovered '. 

The  French  student  inserted  this  aphorism^*  in  his  journal" : — "  A  salt 
herring  cures  ^*  an  Englishman  in  a  fever." 

On"  his  return  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  France  he  prescribed  the  same  remedy 
to  the  first  patient  in  a  fever  ^  to  whom  he  was  called. 

The  patient  died ;  on  which  "  the  student  inserted  "  in  his  journal  the 
following  note: — "N.B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman, 
it "  kills  a  Frenchman." — W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Anecdotes. 

1,  Se^terin,  to  agree  with  'experience',  which  is  feminine  in  German. 
2,  Here  place  the  words  '  in  London  —  fever ' ;  a  man  in  a  fever,  ein  %'vAtii 
fronfer.  3,   Construe  the  sentence  'though  —  him'  after  the  following 

model:  Sie  rait  gerei^ten  gefcfcntacflcfcn  ©etrdnfe  toibem  mi(^  an.  4,  Here 

place  the  adv.  'at  last';  more  and  more  importunate,  immer  jubringli^er. 
5,  Urn  @ctteg»iHen.  6,  ircHen.  7,  to  indulge  a  request,  einet  93itte 

toidfa^rcn.  8,  to  undergo  a  copious  perspiration,  in  tiid^tigen   ©^Jteif 

geratcn  (str,  v.).  9,   genefcn,  str.  v.  10,   Sc^rfa^.  11,   Form  a 

comp.  n.  of 'day'  and  'book'  according  to  S.  76,  N.  22,  C.  12,  furieren; 

in  a,  sera.  13,  Say  'When  he  had  returned  to  France'.  14,  on 

which  =  whereupon.  15,  f^teiben,  after  which  place  'following  note'. 

16,  fc  ^vbt  ein  granjofe  baran. 
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Section  109. 

ON^  SEIiP   CUIiTURE. 
(From  '  an  address  delivered  to  an  assemblage  of  young  men  at  Edinburgh.) 

I'  stand  before  you  a  self-educated  man.  My  education  was*  that 
which  was  supplied  at  the  humble  parish  schools  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was 
only*  when  I*  went  to  Edinburgh,  a  poor  boy,  that  I  devoted  my 
evenings,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  to  the  cultivation  of  that  intellect 
which  the  Almighty  has  given  me.  From  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night*,  was  I  at*  z«y  business  as  a  bookseller's  ap- 
prentice ^°,  and  "  it  was  only  during  hours  after  these,  stolen  from  sleep, 
that  I  could  devote  myself  to  study.  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  read 
novels";  my  attention  was  devoted^'  to  physical  science  and  other  useful 
matters  ".  During  ^*  that  period  I  taught  myself  French.  I  look  back  " 
to  that  time  with  great  pleasure,  and  am  almost  sorry  I  have  not  to  go  " 
through  the  same  troubles  again.  I  ^*  reaped  more  pleasure  when  I  had 
not  a  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  studying  in  a  garret  in  Edinburgh,  than  I 
now  find  when  sitting  amidst  all  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  a  parlour. 
— William  Chambers. 

1,  likr  ©elbjibiftung.  2,  Slug ;  to  deliver  an  address  to  an  assemblage, 

»ot  einet  aSerfamnttung  eine  {Rebe  l^atten ;  young  men,  jjunge  fieute.  3,  I  — man. 
This  sentence  does  not  allow  of  a  literal  rendering ;  say  '  You  see  before  you 
a  man  who  has  educated  himself  (ft(!^  felb|t  bilben  or  aus'fcitben).  4,  was  — 

Scotland  =  was  such  as  (it)  (eine  fold^e,  tcie  fte)  is  given  (ertciten)  at  (in)  a  simple 
Scottish  village-school,  5,  The  adverb  *  only',  when  used  in  reference 
to  time,  is  turned  by  *  crft',  but  in  reference  to  number  by  '  iiur' ;  as — 

This  man  has  only  (but)  one  coat.        2)iefer  9Kann  'ifoA.  nur  einen  Clod. 

It  is  only  one  o'clock.  @g  iji  erji  ein  U^r. 

e,  when  —  boy  =  when  I,  a  poor  boy,  came  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Ed.  7,  Con^ 

strue  the  clause  '  of —  me'  according  to  S.  48,  N.  6 ;  intellect,  ©eiji.  8,  *  at 
night',  here  abenb^,  since  Slad^t  applies  only  to  the  hours  between  11  p.m.  and 
5  a.m.  9,  at  =  in,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.  10,  Supply 
here  t^dtig  (engaged).  11,  Say  'and  only  during  the  later  (fpdter)  hours, 

which  I  stole  from  sleep  (bem  ©c^tafe  ab'jlelilen),  could  I ',  etc.  12,  Oioman', 

m.  13,  auf  natuttriffenfd^aftti^e  ©tubien  . . .  geric^tct.  14,  ©egenflanb,  ni. 

15,  *  During  that  period'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  bamaB ;  to  teach  oneself 
German,  ol^nc  8ef)rer  JDcutfc^  jiubieren.  16,  guritrfblicfen.  17,  to  go 

through  troubles,  58ef(!^n)erbcn  bur^'ma^en ;  again,  noc^  cintnal.  For  the  constr. 
see  App.  §  19.  18,  Say  'When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  I  had  no  sixpence  (©ec^Spfeti^ 

nigjiiirf,  n.)  in  my  pocket  and  studied  in  a  garret  in  E.,  I  felt  (ji^  fii^ten)  happier 
than  now,  when  (ba)  I  sit  in  an  elegant  and  comfortable  (Betjagtid))  parlour'. 

Section  110. 

GOETHE'S^   DEATH. 

I. 

The^  following  morning — it  was  the  22nd  March  1832 — he  tried  to' 

walk  a  Httle  up  and  down  the  room,  but  *  after  a  turn,  he  found  *  himself 

too  feeble  to  continue.     Reseating '  himself  in  the  easy  chair,  he  chatted 
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cheerfully  with  Ottilie  [(S.  53,  N.  9)  his  daughter-in-lawj  on'  the  ap- 
proaching spring,  which  would  *  be  sure  to  restore  him.  He '  had  no 
idea  of  his  end  being  so  near.  The  name  ^Ottilie  was  frequently  on 
his  lips.  She  sat  beside  him,  holding  "  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  It  was 
now  observed  that  his  thoughts  began  to  wander  "  incoherently.  "  See," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  lovely  woman's  head,  with  black  curls,  in  splendid 
colours — a  ^-  dark  background  I "  Presently  ^^  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  floor,  and  asked  /^em  how  "  they  could  leave  Schiller's  letters  so 
carelessly  lying  about.  Then^*  he  slept  softly,  and,  on"  awakening, 
asked"  for  the  sketches^*  (S.  16,  N.  10)  he  had  just  seen — the"  sketches 
of  his  dream. 

1,  3ot)ann  SSotfgang  son  @ct^t,  geBoren  ben  22.  Slugufi  1749  ju  ^vstnU 
fixrt  */3)?.,  gcftorben  ben  22.  Wlax^  1833  ju  aBeimar,  fonn  tt)o^l  mit  {Re^t  ber  miu 
setfaljie  ©rniit^  feinet  3eit  geuannt  wetben,  beten  gineiamt  et  uubeftrttten  be^<ttf(^te. 
@r  trar  S)ic^tcr,  Siograpf),  Slaturfcrfc^er,  2lltertuntgforfcf)«r,  J^it^fer,  9liif)etifet  unb 
Sraat^mann.  3n  fail  alien  tcetifcfcen  ©attungen  \ii<\Xi  er  ficfc  aU  PcKenbeter  .^unftler, 
am  Bebeutenbflen  aier  njat  et  al3  8^rifer.  (St  ^interlieg  einen  etngtgen  So^,  beflcn  grou 
(Dttilie)  unten  ctttd^nt  irirb.  2,  9lm  nd^jien  SWcrgen.  3,  int  Sinunet  auf 

unb  ab'ge^en.  4,  but  —  turn  =  but  already  after  a  few  steps.  5,  n(^ 

fu^fen;  'to  continue'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  baju.  6,  After  he  had 

seated  himself  again,  etc.  7,  iiitv.  8,  would  be  sure  =  would  surely 

(see  App.  §§  28  and  30).  9,  He  —  near  =  He  had  no  idea  of  it  (bason), 

that  his  end  was  so  near.  10,  unb  ^iett  feine  .§anb  mit  ieiben  Jpdnben  unt; 

fd^lcffen.  11,  um^er'irren.  12,  a  =  upon  a.  13,  Then.  14,  toarum 
man  S(^if(er3  fflriefe  fo  forglo^  ^entmliegen  laffe.  15,  Hereupon.  16,  beim 

©rwa^en.  17,  forbtrte  er.  18,  Sifter.  19,  the  —  dream,  feine 

S^taumiilter. 

Section  111, 

GOETHE'S   DEATH. 

n. 

In  silent  anguish  they^  now  awaited  the  close  now  so  surely  ap- 
proaching (S.  48,  N.  6).  His  speech  was  becoming  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct. The  last  words  audible '  were :  "  More  Light ! "  The  final ' 
darkness*  grew  apace,  and  he'  whose  eternal  longings  had  been  for 
more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry  for  it  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow 
of  death. 

He  continued  to  express  himself  by  signs,  drawing '  letters  '  with  his 
forefinger  in  the  air,  while  he'  had  strength,  and  finally,  as  hfe  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
ebbed*,  drawing^'  figures  slowly  on  the  shawl  which  covered  his  legs. 
At"  half-past  twelve  he  composed"  himself  in  the  comer  of  the  easy 
chair.  His  faithful  watcher  ^^  placed  a  finger  on  her  hps  to  indmate  that 
he  was  asleep  ^*.  It  was  a  sleep  in  which  a  life  glided  "  from  the  world. 
He  ^®  woke  no  more. — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe. 

1,  they  =  his  friends,  bie  ©einen.  2,  In  ordinary  prose  adjectives  quali- 

fying a  noun  should  precede  it.  3,  final  =  last.  4,  Sunfet  (n.)  fiieg 

^etnieber.  5,  he  —  death  =  he  who  had  always  longed  (fici  fe^nen)  for  (nadt) 

more  light,  cried  still  parting  for  it  (fcanac^)  when  the  night  of  death  over- 
shadowed him.  6,   The  conjunction  in&em  with  a  finite  verb  is 
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frequently  employed  for  rendering  the  English  Participle  in  -ing 
used  in  adverbial  clauses  of  manner ;   as — 

Supporting  himself  on  her  arm  he        Snbem  cr  jtd^  auf  il^ten  9lrm  flutjte, 
slowly  ascended  the  stairs.  jiieg  er  langfam  bie  Sirep^je  l^inauf. 

7,  93ud^fiaben,  which  place  after  'forefinger'.  8,  After  *he'  insert  the 
adverb  nc^.  9,  ba^in'puten.  10,  drew  he  slowly  figures  (3at)lcn), 
etc.  11,  Urn  f}a\h  cing.  12,  to  compose  oneself  in  the  corner,  [xi) 
rut|ig  in  bie  @cE e  jitiucf'tegen.  13,  SBdrterin.  14,  Use  the  Present  of  the 
Subj.  App.  §  28  and  §  30.  15,  fd^eiben;  from,  au«.  16,  Say  'Goethe' 
instead  of  '  he  * ;  woke  =  awoke ;  no  more,  ni^t  ttieber. 

Section  112. 

OW  TBAVELIilNG   (S.  3,  N.  a). 

I  *  wish  folks  ^  in  general  would  keep  their  eyes  a  little  more  open 
when  they  travel  by  rail '.  When  I  see  young  people  rolling  along  in 
a  luxurious*  carriage,  absorbed  (S,  102,  N.  3)  in  a  trashy®  shilling  novel ^ 
and  '^  never  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  look  out  of  the  window,  unconscious  * 
of  all  that'  they  are  passing ; — of  ^°  the  reverend  antiquities,  the  admirable" 
agriculture,  the  rich  and  peaceful  scenery  ^'^,  the  ^^  like  of  which  no  other 
country  upon  earth  can  show  (App.  §  18);  unconscious^*,  too,  ^  how 
much  they  might  ^^  learn  of  botany  and  geology,  by  ^®  simply  watching 
the  flowers  along  the  railway  banks,  and  the  sections  ^'^  in  the  cuttings  ^* ; 
— then  it  grieves  me  to  see  what  ^®  little  use  people  make  of  the  eyes  and 
the  understanding  which  God  has  given  them.  They  complain  of '^°  a 
dulP^  journey :  but'^^  it  is  not  the  journey  which  is  dull ;  it'^  is  they  who 
are  dull.  Eyes  '^*  have  they,  and  see  not ;  ears  have  they,  and  hear  not ; 
mere  "^^  dolls  in  smart  clothes,  too  many  of  them,  like  the  idols  of  the 
heathen. — Charles  Kingsley,  Town  Geology. 

],  3c^  module  tto^l.  2,  Say  '  (the)  people  (bie  Seute)  would  use  (Imperf. 

Subj.  of  fcraud^en,  App.  §  32)  in  general  the  eyes  a  little  more',  etc.  3,  mit 

bet  ©ifenba^n  reifen.  4,  luxurious  =  splendid ;  for  the  rendering  of  the  verbs 
in  this  passage  consult  S.  78,  N.  14,  and  for  their  position,  App.  §  19;  to  roll 
along,  ba^in'rotten.  5,  fd^le^t.  6,  Form  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  76, 

N.  22,  B.  7,  and  —  eyes  =  so  that  they  never  lift  up  their  eyes.     This 

constr.  is  necessary  tQ.avoid  a  repetition  of  participles.  8,  ni^tS  o'^ncnb. 

8,  iBoran  fte  ttomberfal^ren.  10,  Say  'nothing  of.  11,  excellent. 
12,  landscape.  13,  the  —  which  =  as,  h)ie  jie  (grammatical  object;  comp. 
S.  51,  N.  13.  14,  aud^  nid^t  einmal  o'^nenb.  15,  I  might  learn  much  of 
botany,  \^  fonttte  »tel  ©otanif  lerncn.  The  subject  'they'  place  after  'geology' 
and  before  the  two  verbs.  16,  by  —  watching  =  if  they  would  only  watch 
(beobad^tetl) ;  along  —  banks  =  on  (an)  the  sides  of  the  railway.  17,  Salens 
)iccfi(,  n.  18,  JDurd)|iic{),  m.  The  two  verbs  must,  of  course,  stand  at  the 
tod  of  the  whole  passage.  19,  irie  ftenig,  little  (denoting  quantity). 
20,  uber,  with  Ace.  21,  dull  =  wearisome,  langtoeitig.  22,  but  —  dull 
=  but  not  the  journey  is  dull.  23,  fte  felbjl  finb  e«  (Comp.  S.  104,  N.  19). 
24,  The  inverted  constr.  would  not  read  well  here ;  use  therefore  the  ordinary 
constr.  25,  are  nothing  but  (ats)  dolls  in  fine  clothes,  and  like  (gtcid^, 
with  Dat.)  the  idols  (®6^enbilber)  of  the  heathens  are  there  too  many  of  them 
(jtnb  i^rer  gu  »iele). 
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Section  113. 

THE   MANAGEMENT'   OP   THE   BODY. 

I  liave  nothing  new  to  say  upon  the  management  which  the  body 
requires  ^  The  common  rules  are  the  best : — exercise  without  fatigue ; 
generous'  living  without  excess ;  early  rising,  and  moderation  in  sleeping. 
These  are  the  apothegms  *  of  old  women ;  but  if  they  are  not  attended 
to*,  happiness*  becomes  (App.  §  15)  so  extremely  difficult  that'^  very  few 
persons  can  attain  *  to  it.  In  ®  this  point  of  view,  the  carp  ^^  of  the  body 
becomes  a  "  subject  of  elevation  and  importance.  A  walk  in  the  fields, 
an  hour's ^^  less  sleep,  may^'  remove  all  these  bodily  vexations^*  and 
disquietudes  which  are  such  formidable  enemies  to  ^^  virtue ;  they  may 
enable^'  the  mind^*  to  pursue^*  its  own  resolves  without  that  constant 
train  ^'  of  temptations  to  resist,  and  ^°  obstacles  to  overcome,  which  ^^  it 
always  experiences  from  the  bad  organisation  of  its  companion. — Sidney 
Smith. 

1,  treatment.  2,  hfcurfen,  govern,  the  Gen.  3,  strengthening 

food.  4,  gefcengtegeln.  5,  to  attend  to,  beobat^ten,  v.  tr.  6,  the 

acquisition  of  happiness.  7,  Insert  the  adv.  'only'  after  'that'.  8,  I 

cannot  attain  to  it,  ic^  fann  ti  ni4t  eriangen  (v.  tr.).  9,  In  —  view,  93cn 

biefem  ®e)t(^t^}?untte  au3  bettac^tet,  after  which  follows  the  verb  (App.  §  14). 
10,  ^jlege,  f.  11,  Say  'a  grand  (er^abcn)  and  important  subject'.  12,  an 
hour.  13,  can  perhaps.  14,  disturbances  and  troubles,  Stcningen  uitb 

58ef(^»etben.  15,  Use  the  noun  with  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  16,  mind 
=  souI.  17,  befa^igen,  v.  tr.  18,  fold?"/ with  Dat.  19,  'train', 

here  =  host,  ^er,  n.;  of,  son ;  to  resist,  teifcerfic^n,  govern,  the  Dat.  20,  Sup- 
ply here  'those'.  21,  the  acquaintance  of  which  (beren)  the  soul  always 
owes  (sjerbanfen,  govern,  the  Dat.)  to  the  defective  organisation  of  its  companion. 

Section  114. 

THi;   SOUHCES^  or  WATEB. 

There'  are  many  sources  of  water.  The  first  great  source'  is  the 
ocean,  which  collects  all  the  water  from  *  the  earth ;  this  water  contains 
so  large  a  quantity  of  salt,  that  none  °  of  us  can  drink  it.  The  sun, 
however,  bears  ®  down  upon  the  ocean's  surface,  and  its  heating  "^  rays 
penetrating '  the  water,  combine,  as  *  it  were,  with  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  and  *" 
raise  it  up.  The  atmosphere  (S.  5,  N.  2),  like  "  a  sponge,  absorbs  the  " 
vaporous  water,  carrying "  it  from  the  Equator  to  "  the  Arctic  and  the 
Antartic  regions ;  thus  ^^  distributing  it  north  and  south.  It  then  con- 
denses in  the  form  of  rain  and  of  snow.  When  it  sinks  into  the  earth 
and  pours  down  the"  mountain  sides,  it  forms  springs  and  ri\-ulets, 
entering^'  (S.  16,  N.  4)  the  ocean  again  in"  the  form  of  rivers.  Man 
catches  ^^  it  in  tubs  and  cisterns,  draws  ^  it  from'^^  the  rivers,  or  digs 
down-*  into  the  earth,  and  catches '^^  it  as  it  passes-*  along  beneath  his 
feet  Thus  -^  we  have  rain  water,  river  water,  and  spring  or  well  water. — 
Dr.  Lankester. 
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1,  Here  UrqueKen.  2,  The  water  has  many  sources.  8,  great  = 

chief;  form  a  comp.  n.  4,  To  render  'from  the'  use  the  Gen.  of  the 

def.  art.  5,   none  of  us  =  nobody.  6,  bears  down  upon  =  shines. 

7,  ertrdtmenb.  8,  penetrating  =  penetrate,  biird^bdn'gcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v. 

9,  as  it  were,  gtetc^fam.  10,  and  draw  it  upward.         11,  loie.         12,  ba^ 

verbunjiete  Staffer.  13,  carries  it.  14,  nac^  ben  norbli^en  unb  fiibltd^en 

^olargegenben.  15,  and  distributes  it  north  and  southward.    Comp.  8.71, 

N.  2,  the  principle  stated  there  applying  likewise  to  other  compound  expressions 
besides  nouns.  16,  the  =  on  (an)  the.  17,  in  the  form  of  =  as,  which 

place  after  the  rel.  pron.  18,  to  enter  again  the  ocean,  bent  Djean  ftjiebec 

guftromcn.  19,  auf  fangcn,  sep.  c.  str.  v.  20,  to  draw  water,  SBaffec 

[^opfen.  21,  aug.  22,  down  =  deep.  23,  famntetn.  24,  *  to 

pass  along',  here  ba^in'flief en.  25,  5tuf  biefe  ffieife . 

Section  115. 

THE   AHT   OP   ORATORY. 

I  *  owe  my  success  in  life  to  one  single  fact  ^  namely : — At '  the  age  of 
twenty-seven*  I  commenced,  and  continued  for  years,  the  process  of  daily 
speaking  (S.  34,  N.  10)  upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientific 
book.  These  efforts  ^  were  made  sometimes  in  a  corn-field  \  at  others  "^ 
in  the  forest,  and  not  infrequently  in  some  distant  *  barn,  with '  /he  horse 
and  ox  for  my  auditors.  It  ^°  is  this  early  practice  in  the  grea/  art  of  all 
arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  primary  and  leading  impulses  that  stimu- 
lated me  forward,  and  shaped  and  moulded  my  entire  subsequent"  destiny. 
Improve  ^^  then,  the  superior  advantages  (S.  16,  N.  10)  you  here  enjoy". 
Let  not"  a  day  pass^"**  without  exercising  (S.  34,  N.  10)  your  powers^* 
of  speech.  There  is  (S.  82,  N.  7)  no  power  like  ^^  that  of  oratory.  Caesar 
controlled ^^  men  by"  exciting  their  fears;  Cicero^"  by^^  captivating  their 
affection  and  swaying  their  passions.  The  influence  of  the  one  perished  -^ 
with  its  author ;  that  of  the  other  continues  ^^  to  this  day. — Henry  Clay^*. 

1,  To  avoid  beginning  with  the  pronoun  *  I ',  which  seldom  looks  well  in 
German,  and  is  considered  bad  style  in  letters,  place  the  object  first,  and  con- 
strue according  to  App.  §  14.  2,  fact  =  deed  or  action  =  'iS.f^at,  f.; 
fact  =  event  (as  in  this  instance)  =  S^atfad^e,  f. ;  the  Latin  factum,  pi. 
^'acta  or  ^acteit,  is,  however,  used  in  both  significations.  3,  At 
the,  3m.  4,  Supply  'years',  and  construe  thus:  I  began  the  process 
(SSerfa^ten,  n.),  which  I  continued  for  years  (jal^rclang)  to  speak  daily  about 
(uber,  with  Ace),  etc. ;  some  =  a.  5,  efforts  =  exercises.  6,  Here 
place  the  verb.  7,  jutticiten.  8,  cntlcgen.  9,  whereby  horse  and 
ox  formed  my  audience  (Bu^orer).  10,  It  —  forward  =  To  this  early 
practice  ...  I  owe  the  first  and  leading  impulses  (S^ricBfebern)  which  urged  me 
forward  (sor'wdrtstrcibcn,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.).  11,  subsequent  =  later. 
12,  Iinprove  =  Use,  which  use  in  the  2nd  pers.  pi.;  then  =  therefore;  superior 
=  great.  13,  gcnie^en.  14,  'Not' in  connection  with  the  indef.  art. 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  'no'.  15,  vonVbcvge^en.  16,  €lcbe; 
talent,  n.  17,  U)et(^e  ber  ber  93erebfanifeit  gtcid^fommt.  18,  be^errfc^cii. 
19,  burd}  Srregnng ;  render  '  their'  by  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  20,  Supply 
here  'controlled  them'  (t)c^ervfd)tc  fte  baburd),  ba^  et  .  .  .).  Comp.  and  read 
carefully  S.  87,  N.  6,  and  also  S.  i,  N.  3.  The  verb  bc^erifc^en  requires  the 
preposition  buv(^.            21,  by  —  passions  =  that  he  gained  (fi^  gen?iunen)  their 
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love  and  guided  (tenfm)  their  passions.  22,  erftarb ;  its  author  =  the  author 
of  the  same  (to  agree  with  'influence').  23,  fott'baucrn,  sep.  c.  w.  v.;  to 

this  day,  bi^  auf  ben  ^iirigen  S^ag.  24,  .§enrp  (5Ia^  (geb.  i777  in  aBirginira, 

+  1853  in  ©affiington)  war  ciu  amerifanif(6ev  Stavit^mann,  rotii^n  fid)  aU  Sc^n 
cine^  einfac^en  Sanbntanne^  bia  gu  ben  ^c^jicn  ^mtem  bed  StaatS  ^eraufatbeitete ; 
1824  warb  et  jum  ©taatsfehetdt  bed  Slusirdrtigen  entannt  unb  1829  »at  et  untet 
3arffon0  Spraiibentfdjafl  im  .^ongrep  gii^rer  ber  DV'pofiticn,  aid  welc^er  et  bie  @4u^ 
gcHe  unb  bie  Sloticnalban!  »erteibigre.  3nt  Sa^re  1849  bra(^te  et  ben  ^cnn,'rcmiB  ^u; 
T^anbe,  wona^  bent  (Siiben  las  9iec^t  ber  SSerfotgung  Puc^tiget  ©ftasen  bur^  bod 
©tbiet  bet  Unicn  eingevdumt  n?arb. 

Sectiofi  116. 

EAELY  PRIVATIONS  ^ 

Admiral  Jervis,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  tells  us  the  *  story  of  his  early 
struggles,  and,  among*  other  things,  of  his  determination  (S.  i,  N.  2) 
to '  keep  out  of  debt.  "  My  father  had  a  very  large  family,"  said  he, 
"with  hmited  means.  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds  (S.  58,  N.  3)  at* 
starting,  and  that  was  all  (S.  3,  N.  7)  he  ever*  gave  me.  After  I  had 
been  a  considerable  time  at '  the  station  at  sea  I '  drew  for  twenty  more, 
but  the  bill  came  *  back  protested.  I '  was  mortified  "  at  this  rebuke,  and 
made  "  a  promise,  which  I  have  ever  ^^  kept,  that "  I  would  never  draw 
another  bill  without"  a  certainty  of  its  being  paid.  I  immediately  changed 
my  mode  of  living,  quitted  ^^  my  mess  ^®,  lived  "  alone,  and  ^*  took  up  the 
ship's  allowance,  which  I  found  quite  sufiicient ;  washed  and  mended  ^® 
my  (nvn  clothes;  made  a  pair  0/" trousers  out  (^/"the  ticking  of  my  bed^°, 
and,  having  (S.  55,  N.  1)  by^  these  means  saved  as  much  money  as*^ 
would  redeem  my  honour,  I  took^  up  my  bill.  From  (S.  102,  N.  4) 
that  time  to  this  I  '^*  have  taken  care  to  "^  keep  within  my  means." 

Jervis  (S.  5,  N.  2)  for  six  years  endured  pinching  -^  privation,  but  pre- 
served his  integrity,  studied  his  profession  with  success,  and  gradually 
rose'^'  by  merit  and  bravery  to  the  highest  rank. — S.  Smiles,  Self-Help. 

1,  Early  Privations,  3ugenbentbebrungen ;  the  story  —  struggles.  This  passage, 
literally  rendered,  is  not  clear  in  German,  and  should  be  turned  thus :  of  (t)on) 
the  struggles  with  privations,  which  he  had  to  go  through  (bejie^en),  when  he 
was  a  youth  (al3  Sungling,  which  place  after  the  subject  'he').  2,  among 

other  things  =  untet  anberem.  3,  fic^  »on  @(^u(ben  fcei^alten.  4,  at 

starting,  beim  Seginn  meinet  Saufba^ ;  see  App.  §  9.  5,  je ;  for  the  position 

of  the  pronoun  'me'  see  App.  §  9,  and  use  the  verb  in  the  Perfect,  omitting, 
however,  the  auxiliary  according  to  App.  §  22.  6,  auf  meinem  $ojleu  jut 

•See.  7,  I  —  more  =  I  drew  another  (ncc^  ein)  bill  of  twenty  pounds.    To 

draw  a  bill,  einen  SSec^fet  jie^en.  8,  to  come  back  protested,  ntit  *Prcteji 

iriebet  guriicf  fommcn.  8,  I  felt  (ft^  fufilen).  10,  mortified  =  humbled, 

gebemuttgt ;  at,  but^.  U,  '  to  make  a  promise ',  here  ein  ©elubbe  ablegen. 

12,  ever  =  always,  fletd.  13,  that  —  bill.     This  clause  is  best  changed  into 

a  shortened  subordinate  clause  in  form  of  a  supine :  never  to  draw  a  bill  again. 
Place  'again*  after  'never'.  14,  without  —  paid,  o^ne  auc^  fi^et  ju  fein, 

ba§  man  i^n  tionctieren  ttiirfce.  15,  '  To  quit',  here  to  give  up.  16,  Djfu 

gieidtifd^.  17,  To  live,  equivalent  to  reside  or  d^uell,  is  generally  rendered 

by  too^nen ;  but  equivalent  to  exist  is  rendered  by  Irbeit.  18,  unb  ^ielt 

tttid^  an  bie  S^ijfgratiouen ;  quite,  burc^aud.  19,  here  ^\dm.  20,  bed 
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=  bed-covering;  Gomp.  n.  S.  36,  N.  7,  ^.  21,  by  these  means  =  in  (auf) 

this  manner.  22,  as  —  honour  =  in  order  to  redeem  (irieber  cin'Iofcn)  my 

honour.  23,  to  take  up  one's  bill,  feiitcn  SBed^fcI  bcjaljlen.  24,  Say 

*  I  have  always  endeavoured'.  25,  to  keep  within  one's  means,  ni^t  iiber 

feine  SWittel  l)inaug  lebcn ;  for  six  years,  fcd^g  3oI)rc  lang.  26,  We  would  use 

the  superlative  here;  pinching,  briicfenb.  27,  'to  rise',  here  emlJor'Peigen  ; 

to,  big  ju,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

Section  117. 

THE  BLESSEDNESS^   OP   FRIENDSHIP. 

I. 

A'  blessed  thing  it  is  for  any'  man  or  (S.  lo,  N.  9)  woman  to  have 
a  friend;  one  human  soul  whom  we  can  trust  utterly;  a  friend  who 
knows  the  best  and  the  worst*  of  us,  and  who  loves  us,  in  spite  of  all 
our  faults;  who  wilP  speak  the  honest®  truth  to  us,  while  the  world 
flatters  us  to '  our  face,  and  laughs  at  us  behind  our  backs ;  who  will 
give*  us  counsel  and  reproof  in  the  days  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  prosperity  and 
self-conceit ;  but  ^  who,  again,  will  comfort  and  encourage  us  in  the  days 
of  difficulty^",  and  sorrow,  when  the  world  leaves"  us  alone  to^^  fight  our 
mvn  battle  as  we  can. 

-  If  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  such  a  friend,  let  us  do  any- 
thing ^^  rather  ^*  than  lose  him.  We  must  give  and  forgive ;  live  and  let 
live.  If  our  friend  have^®  faults,  we  must  bear^®  with  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B). 
We  must  hope  all  things,  believe  all  things,  endure  all  things,  rather  ^^ 
than  lose  that  most  precious  of  all  earthly  possessions — a  trusty^*  friend. 

1,  ©egcu,  m.  2,  It  is  a  blessing.  3,  every.  4,  Superlative  of 

f(^limm.  5,  will  speak  =  always  speaks.     Use  the  Present  likewise  with  the 

following  verbs  in  this  passage.  6,  aufiic^ttg.  7,  in3  ©ejic^t.  8,  to 

give  counsel  and  reproof  to  a  person,  einem  «tit  (Rat  unb  i£abe(  jur  ©eite  jte^cn ; 
self-conceit,  (SelBjitauf^ung,  f. — The  adverbial  clause  Mn  the  days  —  conceit' 
stands  after  the  rel.  pron.  and  the  Dat.  *us'  (App.  §  9).  9,  but  —  again, 

bcr  imS  aBer  aitd^.  10,  $rufung.  11,  'to  leave  a  person  alone',  here 

einen  imftic^  tajfeiu  12,  unb  toir  unfcrn  .Kam>)f,  fo  gut  \X)\x  fonncn,  aKein 

auggufcc^tcn  '^aben.  13,  all.  14,  um  i^n  nur  vS&jX  ^u  »er[ieven.  15,  has. 
16,  to  bear  a  thing,  ©ebutb  ntit  ctwag  l^abcn.  17,  Itebcr,  which  place  before 

the  last 'all'.  18,  guwcrlaffig. 

Section  118. 

THE   BLESSEDNESS   OP  PRIENDSHIP. 

II. 

And  a  friend  once  won  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  need^  never  be  lost,  if  we  will 
only  be  trusty  and  true  ourselves.  Friends  may'^  part,  not  merely  in  body, 
but  in  spirit,  for  a  while.  In  the  bustle  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  business  and  the 
accidents  of  life,  they  may  lose^  sight  of  each  other  for  years  (S.  115, 
N.  4) ;  and  *  more — they  ^  may  begin  to  differ  in  their  success  in  life,  in 
their  opinions,  in  their  habits,  and  there  may  be,  for  a  time ",  coldness 
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and  estrangement  between  them :  but  not  for  ever,  if  each  will  be  but 
trusty  and  true. 

For  then ',  according  to  *  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  poet,  they  will  be 
like  two  ships  which  set  sail  ^  at  morning  from  the  same  port,  and  ere  ^'^ 
nightfall  lose  sight  of  each  other,  and  ^^  go  each  on  its  own  course,  and 
at  its  own  pace,  for  many  days,  through  many  storms  and  seas ;  and  ^^ 
yet  meet  again,  and  ^^  find  themselves  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same 
haven,  when  the  long  voyage  is  past. — Charles  Kdcgsley,  "  The  Water 
OF  Life." 

1,  need  —  lost  =  we  need  (Brau^en)  never  to  lose.  2,  may  =  can,  after 

which  place  the  adverbial  clause  '  for  a  while ',  auf  furje  3«it ;  the  verb  '  part ', 
which  is  equivalent  to  '  be  separated '  should  stand  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
passage ;  '  in  body ',  fcrvetUc^ ;  '  in  spirit ',  gcijiig.  3,  to  lose  sight  of  each 

other,  jx^  an6  bem  (Deficit  tettieren.  4,  ja  nc(6  tne^r.  5,  Say  *  it  is 

possible  that  their  success  in  life,  their  opinions,  their  habits  begin  to  differ 
(bijferiercn) '.  6,  for  a  time,  eine  3eit  lang,  which  place  after  '  and  ' ;  *  may ', 

here  mag ;  '  be ',  here  =  exist,  befie^en.  7,  Here  follow  copula  and  subject 

according  to  App.  §  14.  8,  according  to,  nat^;  figure,  Silfc,n. ;  to  be  like, 

glei^en,  which  governs  the  Dat.  9,  to  set  sail  au^'fegetn.  10,  ere  night- 
fall, vox  2)unteln?ettett.  11,  Say  '  and  of  which  each  through  many  storms  and 
upon  many  seas  (3Keer,  n.)  for  days  pursues  its  own  course  (Sli^tung^  f.)  and  its 
own  pace  (8auf,  m.) '.  12,  and  —  again,  totlc^e  ab«t  tennoc^  teieber  ^ufam'mtiu 

trejfen.  13,  Say  *  and  find  that  they  lie  after  the  long  voyage  (@cefa^rt,  f.) 

side  by  side  (neben  einanber)  in  the  same  haven '. 

Section  119, 

DO  GOOD  IN  YOUB  OWN   SPHEEB   OF  ACTION ». 

I. 

"  I  want  to  be  at  work « in  the  world,"  said  Tom,  "  and  not  dawdling 
away '  three  years  at  Oxford." 

"What  do  you  mean*  by  'at  work  in  the  world?'"  said  the  master, 
with  ^  his  lips  close  to  his  saucerful  of  tea,  and  peering  at  Tom  over  it. 

"  Well,  I  mean  real  work ;  one's  ®  profession,  whatever '  one  will  really 
have  to  do,  and  make  one's  living  by.  I  want  to  be  doing  some  red 
good,  feeling  (S.  30,  N.  4)  that  I  am  not  only  at  play  *  in  the  world," 
answered  Tom,  rather'  puzzled  to  find  out  himself  what  he  really 
did  mean. 

"You  are  mixing  up  two  very  different  things  in  your  head,  PHhink, 
Brown,"  said  the  master,  putting  down^^  (S.  iii,  N.  6)  the  empty  saucer, 
"  and  you  ought  to  get  clear  "  about  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  E).  You  ^^  talk  of 
•  working  to  get  your  living '  and  '  doing  some  real  good  in  the  world ' 
in  the  same  breath." 

1,  aBirfunggfreia,  m.;  your=thy.  2,  to  be  at  work  =  to  do  something. 

3,  to  dawdle  away,  aevgeuben.  4,  mean  =  understand ;  by,  unter ;  use  the 

2nd  pers.  sing.  5,  Sie  gip^en  an  ben  3ianb  bet  »cUen  Untertaffe  fe|enb ;  to 

peer  at  a  person,  auf  einen  blirfen ;   over  it,  bviriibet  toeg.  6,  jemanbe^. 

7,  whatever  (baS  »a^)  one  must  really  do  to  make  one's  living  (feinen  Unter^alt 
mbunen).  8,  at  play  =  for  play  (juin  @)>ie[en).  9,  Say  'somewhat 
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puzzled  (uertcgcn)  at  (ufcer)  the  meaning  ((Sinn,  m.)  of  his  words '.  10,  The 

words  '  I  think,  Brown '  are  best  placed  at  the  head  of  the  passage ;  Comp.  S. 
64,  N.  II ;  to  mix  up,  »evmcngen.  11,  auf  ben  Sif^  jicKcn.  12,  to  get 

clear  about  a  thing,  fic^  uber  etnia3  Uax  luevben.  I  cannot  get  clear  about  that, 
ic^  fann  ntir  baruber  nic^t  flat  it»erben ;  —  ought  =  should.  13,  Use  the  2nd 

pers.  sing,,  and  read  carefully  S.  i,  N.  3,  and  S.  87,  N.  6,  which  will  enable  you 
to  construe  this  passage.  The  adverbial  clause  '  in  the  same  breath '  ( =  in  one 
breath)  must  be  placed  after  the  predicate  'talk ' ;  to  talk  of  a  thing,  »on  tttoaS 
(pvec^en. 


Section  120. 

DO  GOOD  IN  YOUR   OWN   SPHERE   OP  ACTION. 

II. 

Now  *,  you  may  be  getting  a  good  living  in  a  profession,  and  yet 
doing  no  good  at  all  in  the  world,  but  (S.  6,  N.  lo)  quite  ^  the  contrary. 
Keep  ^  the  latter  before  you  as  your  one  object,  and  you  *  will  be  right 
whether  you  make  a  living  ^  or  not ;  but  ®  if  you  dwell  on  the  other, 
you'll  very  likely  drop''  into  mere  money-making,  and  let*  the  world 
take  care  of  itself,  for  good  or  evil.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  ®  about  finding 
your  work  in  the  v^orXA  /or  yourself ;  you  are  not  old  enough  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  judge  for  yourself  yet,  but  just"  look  about  you  in  the  place  you 
find  yourself  in,  and  try  (S.  51,  N.  13)  to  make  things"  a  little  better 
and  honester  there.  You'll  ^^  find  plenty  to  keep  your  hand  in  at  Oxford, 
or  wherever  else  you  [may]  go.  And"  don't  be  led  away  to  think  this 
part  of  the  world  important,  and  that  unimportant.  Every  corner  of  the 
world  is  important.  No  man  knows  whether  this  part  or  that  part  is  " 
most  so,  but  every  man  may  ^*  do  some  honest  work  in  his  own  corner. — 
Thomas  Hughes,  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

1,  Now  —  getting,  25u  tannjl  bir  nnn  aber  cieKeidjt . . .  serbiencn.  2,  quite  = 

just,  gcrabe.  3,  Say  '  Keep  the  last  part  of  your  sentence  as  your  principal 

aim  (Jpauptjluecf,  m.)  before  your  eyes  (»or  Slugeu) '.  4,  Say  '  you  will  do 

right'.  5,  Insert  babel  after  *  living'.  6,  Say  '  but  if  you  have  only 

the  other  (to  agree  with  '  part ')  before  your  eyes '.  7,  to  drop  into  mere 

money-making,  in  bto^e  ©elbma^evei  »ct:fal(en.  8,  to  let  the  world  take  care 

of  itself  for  good  or  evil,  bte  3BeIt  m  ®utcn  unb  im  8cfen  fld^  fetbfi  iiberlaffen. 
8,  to  be  in  a  hurry,  fid^  bceilen;  about  finding  =  to  find  (S.  i,  N.  3). 
10,  'just',  here  nur,  which  place  after  verb  and  pronoun;  in  the  place,  an  bet 
©telle ;  to  find  oneself,  ftc^  befinbcn.  11,  *  things ',  here  =  life,  with  def.  art., 

after  which  place  the  adv.  'there';  honester  =  more  virtuous.  12,  The 

clause  '  at  Oxford  —  go '  is  best  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  passage ;  to 
keep  your  hand  in  =  to  do.  13,  And  —  away,  8a^  bic^  aud^  nid^t  baju 

sevteiten ;  to  think  a  thing  important,  cine  ©ad^c  fiir  nnd^tig  l^atten.  14,  is 

most  so  =  is  most  important.  —  When  the  superlative  is  used  as  a  pre- 
dicate, it  is  generally  preceded  by  am  (the  preposition  an  contracted  with 
the  definite  article,  dative  case  singular,  masculine),  and  takes  the  dative 
termination  Cll;  as — This  matter  is  not  important,  but  that  is  most  important, 
biefe  @a^e  ijl  nid)t  Jsic^tig,  aber  jene  t<i  am  iBid^tigjien.  15,  may  —  corner  = 

can  in  his  own  corner  do  something  good. 
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Section  121. 

THE   STATE  ^   OP   IHELAND. 

(Conclusion   of  a   Speech  delivered'  in  the   House  of  Commons 
in  March  i868.) 

I. 

We  must  all  endeavour  to  get '  rid  of  passion  in*  discussing  this  church 
question,  which ',  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  calculated 
to  create  passion.  We  are®  all,  I  believe,  of  one  religion.  I  do  not 
know  (S.  51,  N.  13),  but  I  suppose  there '  will  come  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  men  will  be  astonished®  that  Catholic'  and  Protes- 
tant, Churchman^"  and  Nonconformist",  had^'  so  much  animosity  and 
suspicion  against  each  other. 

I ''  accept  and  believe  in  a  very  grand  passage  which  I  once  met "  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  colony  and  (S.  10,  N.  9) 
state  ^Pennsylvania,  that"  "the  humble",  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious, 
and  devout  souls  are'  everywhere  of®  one  religion;  and  when  death" 
(S.  3,  N.  2)  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they  will  know"  one  another,  though 
the  diverse  liveries  "  they  wear  make  -°  them  strangers." 

1,  Suftanb,  m.  2,  to  deliver  a  speech,  etne  SfJefce  fatten.  Construe  according 
to  S.  7,  N.  3,  ^;  the  House  of  Commons,  ta3  §au3  bet  ©cntcincn.  3,  to 

get  rid  of  passion,  fid^  ter  2cifcenf(^aftUc^feit  entljaften.  4,  in  discussion  = 

when  we  discuss  (tcfptec^en).         5,  toeld^e  leiber  me^r  al3  jefce  antere  baju  onget^n 
'\%  bte  ?eifcenf(^aften  ju  etregen.  6,  are  =  have ;    of  one  =  the  same. 

Commence  the  passage  with  *I  believe '.  7,  there  —  time,  e^  ttirb  einfi . . . 

etne  3eit  fomnten.  8,  to  be  astonished  at  a  thing,  jtd^  iibet  ettto^  teunbem. 

Comp.  S.  87,  N.  6.  9,  Use  the  pi.  with  this  and  the  three  following 

nouns.  10,  =  members  of  the  English  Church.  11,  Slonfcnfcnnijien. 

12,  to  have  animosity,  geinbfc^afi  ^egen.,  13,  Say  *  I  believe  in  (an,  with 

Ace.)  the  following  sublime  utterance  (Slu^erutig,  f.) '.  14,  met  with  =  read. 

15,  The  passage  '  that  —  religion  '  will  be  much  improved  by  substituting  the 
adverb  '  ndmli* : '  (viz.)  for  the  conjunction  '  that '.  16,  bie  -33ef(^eibenen. 

17,  After  *  death '  insert  the  pron.  '  i^nen ',  which  will  make  the  reading  much 
clearer;  auxiliary  'has'  may  be  omitted  according  to  App.  §  22.  18,  ftc^ 

einanbcr  erfennen.  19,  Use  the  pi.  of  ®ctt?anb,  n.  20,  make  them 

strangers,  jie  ^ienieben  unter  einanter  entfremben. 

Section  122. 

THE   STATE   OP  IBEIiAND. 
H. 

Let  us  act  in  this  spirit,  and  our  work  is  ^  easy.  The  noble  lord  (S.  5, 
N.  2),  towards  *  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  spoke  of  the  cloud  which  is 
at  present  hanging  ^  over  Ireland.  It  is  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  and 
its  darkness  expands  *  over  the  feelings  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  But'  there  is  a  consolation  that  we  may  all  take  to  ourselves. 
An  inspired  king,  bard,  and  prophet  has  left '  us  words  which  "^  are  not 
only  the  expression  of  a  fact,  but  we  may  take  them  as  the  utterance 
of  a  prophecy.  He  says :  "To  *  the  upright  there  arises  light  in  the 
darkness." 
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Let  us  try  in  this  matter  to  be  upright '.  Let  us  try  to  be  just,  and 
that  cloud  will "  be  dispelled ;  the  dangers  which  we  see  will  vanish ; 
and  we"  may  have  the  happiness  of  leaving*'  (S.  i,  N.  3)  to  our  children 
the  heritage  of  an  honourable  citizenship  in  a  united  and  prosperous  ^^ 
empire. — The  Right  Hon.  John  Bright. 

1,  is  easy  =  will  be  easy  for  us  (Dat.  of  persn.  pron.).  2,  an,  contr.  with 
the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  3,  fc^weben.  4,  fi4  evftre'rf en.  5,  Say 

*  But  one  consolation  we  can  all  gather  from  it '.  To  gather,  entncl^men ;  from, 
auS.    Read  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  Q,  l)intcr(ajfen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  7,  Say 

'  which  not  merely  designate  (tejcidjnen)  a  fact  (S.  115,  N.  2),  but  (S.  6,  N.  10) 
which  we  may  (  =  can)  also  take  (f)in'nel)men)  as  a  prophecy  (read  App.  §  18)'. 
8,  "  %vit  ben  ©crec^ten  crijefct  |tc^  cin  Sid^t  in  bcr  ginf^emis  ".  9,  I  think  there 

is  but  the  adj.  'gered^t'  to  render  both  'upright'  and  'just'  in  the  underlying 
sense.  10,  h5irb  ft^  serteilen.  11,  we  may  have  =  we  shall  perhaps 

have;  happiness  =  joy.  12,  prosperous,  gturfUi^ ;  empire  =  state. 

Section  123. 

DB.  GUTHBIE   ON  RAGGED   SCHOOLS  \ 

I. 

The  ^  interest  I  have  been  led  to  take  in  the  Ragged  School  move- 
ment is  an  example  of  how,  in  Providence,  a  man's  destiny — his  course 
of  life,  like  that  of  a  river — may  be  determined  and  affected  by  very 
trivial  circumstances.  It  is  rather  ^  curious — at  least  it  is  interesting  for 
me  to*  remember — that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  it  was  by  a  picture  I  was  first ^ 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  ragged  schools — by  a  picture  in  an  old,  ob- 
scure®, decaying  burgh'  that  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
the  birth-place  (S.  53,  N.  9)  of*  Thomas  Chalmers.  I  went'  to  see 
this  place  many  years  ago,  and,  going  (S.  55,  N.  i)  into  an  inn  for"  re- 
freshment, I  found  the  room  covered  (App.  §1)  with  pictures  of  shep- 
herdesses with  their  crooks,  and  sailors  in"  holiday  attire,  not" 
particularly  interesting.  But  above  the  chimney-piece  there  ^*  was  a 
large  print  ^*,  more  ^^  respectable  than  its  neighbours,  which  ^®  represented 
a  cobbler's  room. 

1,  Sottov  ©ut^rie  xifcet  bic  ©c^ulen  fiir  sertvatidojie  .ffinber. —  ©ogenannte  'Ragged 
Schools '  erijlieren  in  S)entf($lanb  Jt»oI|l  nid^t,  unb  gwav  anS  bem  einfa^en  ®runbe,  h)eit 
ivir  fie  \^&\)^x  ni^t  notig  l^attcn  2,  This  passage  requires  an  altogether 

different  construction.  Say  'The  circumstances  which  led  me  (njetd^e  mi^ 
ba^in  fii^rten)  to  interest  myself  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  neglected 
children,  are  an  example  of  (ba»on)  how  through  Providence  (burd^  bie  93crfe- 
fiung)  the  fate  of  a  man  (aKcnfd^)  —  his  course  of  life  (S.  76,  N.  22,  5,  i)  like 
(^gtci(^,  with  dat.)  that  of  a  river  —  can  be  determined  and  affected  (becinjln^t) 
by  very  trivial  (gcringfiigig)  circumstances  '.  For  the  position  of  the  verbs  read 
App.  §§  16-20.  3,  'rather',  here  =  not  a  little.  4,  to  remember, 

nti^  baran  gu  erinnern.  5,  jucrji.  6,  obscure  =  unknown.  7,  'burgh*, 
here  glccf en,  m. ;  the  relat.  clause  '  that  —  Forth '  may  be  elegantly  rendered 
attributively,  thus :  am  Ufer  beS  gritl^  cf  Sort^  bctegen,  which  last  word  inflect 
correctly  and  place  before  the  qualified  noun  'burgh  '.  8,  »on.  9,  went 
to  see  =  visited;  place,  Dvt,  m. ;  the  adverbial  clause  of  time  is  best  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  passage.  10,  Say  'to  (  =  in  order  to)  refresh  myself. 
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11,  in  holiday  attire,  im  5<ft*»njuge.  12,  Insert^ ivbicb  <were\        13,  there 

was  =  hung.  14,  print,  Jpcljfc^nitt,  m. ;  or  ^upferiiic^,  m.  15,  Supply 

*  which  was ' ;    *  respectable ',  here  =  tolerable,  ertraglit^.  16,  Since  we 

commenced  the  preceding  clause  with  a  relative  pronoun,  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Substitute  the  conj. '  and '  for  *  which ' ;  a  cobbler's  room  =  the 
workshop  of  a  cobbler. 

^      Section  124. 

DB.  GUTHRIE   ON"   RAGGED   SCHOOIiS. 

II. 

The^  cobbler  was  there  himself,  spectacles'  on  nose,  an  old  shoe 
between  his  (S.  43,  N.  9)  knees,  the  massive  ^  forehead  and  firm  mouth 
indicating  *  great  determination  of  character,  and,  beneath  his  bushv  eye- 
brows, benevolence '  gleamed  out  on  a  number  of  poor  ragged  boys  and 
girls  who  stood  at  their  lessons  round  the  busy  cobbler.  My  curiosity 
was  awakened ;  and  in  the  inscription  I  read  how  this  man,  John  Pounds, 
a  cobbler  in  Portsmouth,  took®  pity  on  the  multitude  oV  poor  ragged 
children  left  *  by  ministers  and  magistrates,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
go  to  ruin  in  the  streets — how ',  like  a  good  shepherd,  he  gathered  in 
these  wretched  ^°  outcasts — how  he  had  trained  "  them  to  God  and  the 
world — and  how^,  while  earning  his  daily  bread  by^^  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  had  rescued"  from  misery  and  saved  to^^  society  not  less  than 
five  hundred  of  these  gentlemen^*.  I  felt "  ashamed  of  myself.  I'*  felt 
reproved  for  the  little  I  had  done.  My  feelings  "  were  touched.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  man's  achievements;  and  V^  well  remember,  in"  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  saying  to  my  companion  (and  I  have  seen  in 
my  cooler  and  calmer  moments  no  reason  for  "^  unsaying  the  saying) : 
"  That  man  is  ^  an  honour  to  humanity,  and  deserves  the  greatest  monu- 
ment ever  -*  raised  within  the  shores  of  Britain." 

1,  The — himself,  2)a  fa^  ber  S^u^jlicfer,  toie  et  leibte  unb  leBte.  2,  spectacles, 
bie  Sride;  on,  auf,  with  the  def.  art.  3,  broad.  4,  indicating  =  gave 

evidence  of  (jcuflen  »on).  5,  benevolence  —  cobbler = shone  forth  (ergldnjen) 
a  pair  of  benevolent  eyes  with  which  he  looked  (blicfen)  upon  a  number 
(3lnjaf|(,  f.)  cj  poor,  ragged  (jcrluntft)  boys  and  girls  who  learned  their  lessons 
(Slufgobe,  f.)  and  stood  around  the  busy  (  =  industrious)  cobbler.  To  stand 
around  a  person,  um  einen  ^erum'jiel)«n.  6,  to  take  pity  on  a  person,  fi^ 

jemaube^  erbarmen,  with  gen.  7,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  adjectives.  8,  left  — 
streets  =  which  ministers  (®eifi(i(I)e)  and  magistrates  (Dbrigfeit,  f.)  had  left 
(iibftlarfen)  to  their  ruin  in  (auf)  the  streets.     Read  App.  §  17.  9,  After 

'  how '  follows  the  subject  *  he  '  according  to  S.  66,  N.  15.  10,  wretched  = 
unfortunate ;  gathered  in  =  assembled  around  himself,  um  fx^  ^er  »«tfamme(te. 
11,  to  train,  etjie'^en ;  to,  pit.  12,  unb  njie  ft  fie,  ttd^renb  tr  .  . .  serbtente. 

13,  by  —  brow,  im  St^ireipe  feinrt  Slngefic^teg,  which  place  after  'daily  bread'. 

14,  to  rescue  from  misery,  au5  bem  6lenb  jie^en.  The  auxiliary  verb,  which  must 
be  used  in  the  Subjunctive,  according  to  App.  §§28  and  30,  may  be  omitted 
in  the  intermediate  clauses  of  this  long  period,  and  placed  but  once  at  the  end 
of  the  entire  passage.  15,  Use  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  16,  The  word 
'gentlemen'  is  best  used  in  its  unaltered  form  in  this  passage.  It  should  be 
placed  in  inverted  commas.  17,  to  feel  ashamed  of  oneself,  jt(^  befidmt 
fu^Ien.          18,  Say  '  The  little  (toaS)  I  had  done  was  to  me  (mir)  a  reproach '. 

VOL.  Vs.  G 
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19,  feelings = heart.      20,  I  well  remember  =  I  know  yet  very  well.      21,  Say 
'  that  I  said  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment ',  etc.  22,  bag  ©efagte  gu 

wiberrufcn.        23,  mad^t  bcr  SKenfd^l^eit  (Bijxt.        24,  =  which  ever  (je)  has  been 
raised  within  the  British  Isles. 

Section  125. 

DR.  GUTHRIE  ON  BAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

III. 

I^  took  up  that  man's  history,  and  /found  it  animated  by'  the  spirit 
of  Him  who*  had  "compassion  on  the  multitude."  John  Pounds  was 
a  clever  man  besides ";  and,  like*  Paul,  if  he  could  not  win  a  poor  boy 
in  (auf)  any  other  way,  he  won  him  by  art.  He  "^  would  be  seen  chasing 
a  ragged  boy  along  the  quays,  and  compelling  him  to  come  to  *  school, 
not  by  (bur^)  the  power  ^  of  a  policeman,  but  by  the  power  of  a  hot 
potato.  He  knew  the  love  an  "  Irishman  has  for  a  potato ;  and  "  John 
Pounds  might  be  seen  holding  under  a  boy's  nose  a  very  hot  potato, 
and  ^'^  wearing  a  coat  as  ragged  as  the  boy  himself  wore.  When  the 
day  comes  when"  honour  shall  be  done  to  whom  honour  is  due",  I^* 
can  fancy  the  crowd  of  those  whose  fame  poets  (S.  3,  N.  2)  have  sung  ", 
and  to  whose  memory  monuments  have  been  raised,  dividing "  like  a 
wave,  and^^  passing  the  great,  and  the  noble,  and  the  mighty  of  the 
land,  this  poor,  obscure  old  man  stepping  forward  and  receiving  the 
especial  notice  of  Him  who  said :  "  Inasmuch "  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  those,  ye  did  it  also  to  me." — Dr.  Guthrie. 

1,  I  followed  up  (Bevfolgen)  the  life  of  this  man.  2,  »on.  3,  of  Him, 

keffen.  4,  who  (ber  ba)  had  compassion  with  the  poor.  5,  aud^,  placed 

after  the  verb.  6,  tote  ^autug,  which  place  after  '  him ' ;  by  art  =  through 

cunning  (8iji).  7,  He  —  seen  =  One  saw  him  often ;  to  chase  a  person, 

einem  na^'taufen.      Read  S.  78,  N.  14,  3.  8,  gut  ©c^ute.  9,  3Wad^t,  f. 

10,  Say  'of  an  I.  for  a  hot  potato'.  11,  and  one  could  often  see  how 

J.  P.  held  a  hot  potato  under  a  boy's  nose. — To  hold  a  potato  under  one's 
nose,  einem  eine  ^artcffet  unter  bie  ^Tlafe  l^atten.  12,  and  (insert  here  babei) 

wore  as  ragged  a  coat  as  the  boy  himself.  13,  an  bent  ®^re  ettriefen  tt)irb. 

14,  to  be  due,  getiiliren.  15,  Say  '  then  I  see  (bann  fel|e  id^  im  ©eijie)  how 

all  those ',  etc.  16,  bcfxngen.  17,  fic^  gtcic^  cinet  SBofte  au6cinanberteilen. 

18,  and  —  said  =  see,  how  this  poor,  unknown  old  man  steps  forward  (Ijersov? 
treten)  and  passes  by  (an  einem  oorit'bevfd^reitcn)  the  great,  noble  and  mighty  of 
the  land,  and  is  received  (S.  2,  N.  i)  with  especial  attention  by  Him  (»on  3^m, 
which  place  after  the  conj.  '  and ')  who  (insert  ba)  said.  19,  Say  '  What 

you  (it)r)  have  done  to  the  least  (bem  ©evingflen)  of  (untcv)  these,  that  have  you 
done  to  me '. 

Section  126. 

SHYLOCK^   MEDITATING   REVENGE. 

If  it  will  feed'  nothing  else  (S.  27,  N.  8),  it  wilP  feed  my  revenge. 
He  has  disgraced*  me,  and  hindered"  me  of  half  a  million!  laughed® 
at  my  losses,  mocked  "^  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  *  my 
bargains,  cooled  *  my  friends,  heated  ^^  my  enemies  I    And  "  what's  his 
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reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew !  Has  ^'  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Has  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  senses,  affections,"  passions?  Is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  he  not  fed  with" 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapon,  subject*'  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed"  by  the  same  means,  wanned"  and  cooled  by  the 
same  summer  and  winter,  as  a  Christian  is?  If"  you  stab  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we 
not  die  ?  and  **  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  ** 
you  in  the  rest  (S.  27,  N.  8),  we  will  resemble  you  in  that*M  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  ^  is  his  humility  ?  Revenge  ".  If  a  Christian 
>vrong  a  Jew,  what"  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example? 
Why^,  revenge!  The  villany  you  teach  (S.  42,  N.  4)  me  I-'  will  exe- 
cute; and^'  it  shall  go  hard  but^  I  will  better  the  instruction. — William 
Shakespeare,  "  The  Mercha>t  of  Venice." 

1,  ©ft^jlccf  auf  9ia4e  iinntnb.  2,  feed = satisfy.  3,  Insert  the  adv. 

tc(^  after  the  subject.  4,  disgraced  =  insulted,  Btf^impft.  5,  einra 

ran  f tira^  tringen.  6,  Supply  *  has '  to  begin  this  clause ;  at,  iter,  with  ace. 

7,  to  mock  at  a  thing,  ttmai  seqpctten,  v.  tr. ;  '  my  gains '  may  be  rendered  by 
mcinen  $rcfit.  8,  crossed  (burc^frtu'jen)  my  enterprises.  9,  cooled  = 

made  indifferent.  10,  heated  =  incited  (aufrei^en).  11,  And  for  what 

(au3  ipclt^m)  reason  ?  12,  As  a  rule  the  Thiglish  *  not  a '  or  *  not  an  * 

is  best  rendered  by  the  indef.  numeral  f  cin.  Say  '  Has  a  Jew  no  eyes'  ? 
13,  feelings.  14,  rcn.  15,  Say  'is  he  not  subject  to',  etc.;  to  be 

subject  to  a  thing,  tintr  2a(^e  untetttorffn  feiit.  16,  This  verb  requires 

again  the  passive  voice,  and  copula  and  subject  must  be  supplied;  by,  tur^. 
17,  Say  'not  warmed',  the  auxiliary  need  not  be  repeated  here.  18,  Begin 
with  the  principal  sentence  in  this  and  the  two  following  passages.  '  You ', 
here  i^r.  19,  Say  *  and  we  shall  not  revenge  ourselves,  if  you  wrong 

us  (Unrec^t  jufugen) '.  20,  to  be  like,  gleic^eii,  with  dat. ;  in  the  rest,  in  aflem 

iibrijcn.  21,  in  that,  batin.  22,  what  is=in  what  (wherein)  consists. 

23,  3n  bet  {Ra(^e.  24,  in  what  (wherein)  shall  according  to  the  Christian 

example  consist  his  sufferance  (25ulben,  n.,  or  SJulbung,  f.)  ?  25,  9hin,  lei) 

tfc^l  in  bet  (Racfcel  26,  i^  n?ifl  fie  anoenben.  27,  and  —  hard,  unb  ti 

mu^U  fehfant  guge^n.  28,  but  —  instruction  =  if  I  should  not  even  (nc4, 

after  '  not ')  excel  ('should  excel'  Imperf.  of  the  Subj.  of  iifcettteffra;  App.  §  33) 
my  teachers. 

Sech'o?i   127. 

CHAEACTERi    OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 
I. 

In  '  analyzing  the  character  of  heroes  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
altogether  the  *  share  of  fortune  from  their  own  *.  The  epK)ch  made  °  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  illustrious  famihes  which  * 
prided  themselves  in  him  as  their  progenitor,  the'  very  legends  of 
romance,  which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits,  have*  cast  a  lustre 
around  his  head,  and  testify '  the  greatness  that  has  embodied  itself  in 
his  name.  None^°,  indeed,  of  Charlemagne's  wars  can  be  compared 
with  the  Saracenic  victories  of  Charles  Martel ;  but  ^^  that  was  a  contest 
for  freedom,  his  for  conquest ;  and  ^-  fame  is  more  partial  to  successful 
aggression  than  to  patriotic  resistance. 

G  a 
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1,  Say  'The  character  of  Charles  the  Great  (S.  53,  N.  9)'.  ^avl  bev  ®iof  e, 
Mmic^  bet  ^ranlcn  unb  fvatcr  tomifc^er  Jtaifer,  iuurbe  am  2.  5lpri(  742,  u\it)vfc^einti(J> 
^u  Sla^eii,  geboren  unb  tear  bet  <Bo'ijn  piping  be6  ^letnen  unb  bet  (Sufet  Mavi 
SMartell^,  bejfen  ©icge  ubet  bie  ©atajenen  in  biefct  8e!tion  ctJva^nt  loetben.  ^ai) 
bem  Xoii  feineiS  foniglic^cn  SJatetg  (768)  ttat  et  gemetnfc^aftlic^  ntit  fcincm  Stiibcr 
^artmann  bie  Sflegietung  on,  luavb  afcet  fd^on  im  3at)te  771,  butd)  ben  llob  feinc^ 
S3rubet0  unb  bie  Slugfd^tiefiung  bet  (Soigne  begfetben  »om  j^^tone,  5l((eint)ettfd^er  iibet 
af(e  gtanfen,  »on  ben  ^^tenaen  hie  gum  ^liebcttl^ein  unb  jum  SWcere,  aui)  in  35eutfcl^; 
lanb  ubet  bie  95a))etn,  i£{)utinget  unb  §Uamannen.  2)utd^  jat)(teid)e  ^ie^e  etnjeitette  et 
Jebod^  bie  ©tenjen  feincS  Oiei^eg  [etjt  balb,  unb  giwat  norblic!^  bis  jut  (Stbet,  fublid^  bis 
jum  ®bro  unb  nacf)  Untctitalien,  unb  ojWc^  bis  jut  @aate,  bem  S3o^menm(be  unb  bet 
S;f;ei^,  bis  et  im  Sa^re  800  »om  ^ajjjle  8co  III.  im  <St.  ^iUxi  2)om  ju  (Rom  feietlid^ 
alf  tomifc^et  ^aifet  geftont  imitbe.  @t  jlatb  am  28.  Sanuat  814.  3n  ^att  bem  ©lofen, 
icie  it)n  bie  ®cfc^i($te  mit  9le^t  benaunt  i)at,  iDat  bet  Segtiinbet  bet  fiaatlic^en  Dtbnung 
flit  bie  gcfammte  ©etmanenttjett  etfci^icnen.  ©eine  SebenSaufgabe,  bie  it)m  won  Slnfang 
an  fejlfianb,  mot,  ade  beutfd^en  ©tdmme  in  ben  cinen  ftanfifd^en  Sdei^swetbanb  unb  in 
bie  eine  d^tijili^e  ^itc^e  jufammenjufaffen.  2)em  bejlen  Xeite  tiad)  ijt  fte  il^m  gelungen, 
unb  fo  l^at  et  bet  nad^fotgenben  3eit,  bem  ganjen  aWittetaltet,  baS  ®e))tage  feineS  ©eijieS 
auf^ebtiicf  t.  3n  niemanb  jieilt  fici)  bie  ec^t  beutfc^e  Sltt  bet  atten  3«it  fo  tjettUc^  bat,  al6 
in  i^m.  Slis  et  bie  ^rone  erfjielt,  jd^Ue  et  etjl  26  Sa^te,  jianb  atfo  in  bet  ittaft  unb 
SSIute  bet  Sugenb.  (St  n)at  »on  getttattiget  ^ot^tetgto^e,  eine  J&elbcngefialt,  unb  »on 
nid^t  minbet  gcttjattiget  ^otpeiftaft,  fo  ba^  et  beim  ftoljtic^en  SBaibwetf  ben  .ffum^jf  mit 
bem  U)ilben  Sluetoc^fcn  in  ben  Sltbenncmudtbetn  xoxt  ein  ©piet  oufnafim  ;  iibetliaupt  »on 
jenet  Sujl  an  ^tieg  unb  ©efatjt,  n>ie  jte  ben  abenteuctnben  §cet!6nigen  bet  aSolfevttJon* 
betung  cigen  geit^efcn  JPat;  in  ben  >»i(!^tigen  !Dingcn  bet  Sffielt  »on  jjenet  J&atte  unb 
Oliicf lic^tsloftgfeit,  bie  nod^  feinem  gtof en  aWanne  gefe'^tt ;  unb  ebenfo  im  fieinen  8eben 
beS  J^anfeS  unb  beS  tdglid^en  a3ctfef|tS  »on  jenet  2Kilbe,  ^eitetfeit  unb  5«ft6e  beS 
©emuteS,  bie  fo  getne  ©efd^tten  ec^tet  ©tope  jtnb.  Sllle  biefe  (Sigcnfc^aften  l^atte  et 
mit  feinem  bamaligen  SSolfe  gcmein;  JuaS  i^n  abet  iibet  baSfetbe  etl^ob,  baS  toax  bet 
iceitfd^auenbe  ©eijt,  bet  bem  atten  9tomettum  bas  SJotbilb  eineS  njettumfaffenbcn  ©taotes 
abgeietnt  l^otte,  unb  bet  bies  SWujiet  o^nt  fned^tifd^e  9lad^a!^mung  bem  fo  ganj  anbetn 
germanifd^en  SBefen  onjupaffen  ttjupte.  Unb  gu^at  ijl  biefet  ©eifi,  bet  jic^  in  i^m  offen? 
batte,  um  fo  wunbetvoKet,  ttjeil  niemanb  nad^weifen  fann,  iuie  et  fic^  gebilbet,  unb  Wtt 
ii)n  fo  gele^tt  unb  etgogen  ^at.  9luS  bem  35unfet  feinet  Beit  gef|t  et,  im  eigenen  Sid^te 
leuc^tcnb,  auf.  2,  SSeim  9lnalt)fieten  Bon  ^etbend^ataficten.  3,  the  share  (Slnteil, 
m.)  of  fortune  =  of  a  happy  (giinjiig)  fate  (®ef(^irf,  n.).  4,  Supply  'individuality'; 
altogether  =  quite.  5,  made,  gefd^ajfen ;  by,  tjon.     Use  the  attributive  con- 

struction as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  ^.  6,  Say  '  which  called  him  with  pride 
their  progenitor '.  7,  Say  *  even  the  romantic  legends '.  8,  Say  *  have 
crowned  his  head  with  glory  (9iu^m,  m.)'.  In  elevated  diction  'head  '  is 
rendered  by  *^ail^t',ii.  9,  bejeugen.  10,  Say  '  It  is  indeed  (inol)!) 

true  that  none  of  Charles's  wars  can  be  compared  to  (mit)  the  victories  of 
Charles  Martel  over  the  Saracens '.  11,  but  —  conquest  =  but  these  were 

contests  for  freedom  (5tei^eitStdm))fe),  whilst  his  (to  agree  with  '  wars ')  were 
contests  for  conquest  ((StoberungSfdmpfe).  12,  Say  'and  fame  (S.  3,  N.  2)  has 
more  partiality  (Siotliebe,  f.)  for  successful  aggression  (Slngiiff,  m.)',  etc. 

Section  128. 

CHARACTER   OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 

II. 

As  a  scholar  *,  his  acquisitions  *  were  little  superior '  to  those  of  his 
unrespected  son ;  and  in  *  several  points  of  view  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne might  be  ^  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissection.     But  ®  rejecting 
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a  mode  of  judging  equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall  find  that  he 
possessed  in  everything  that  grandeur  of  conception  which  distinguishes 
extraordinary  minds  *.  Like  Alexander,  he  seemed  bom '  for  universal 
innovation^";  in  a  life  restlessly  active",  we  see  him  reforming  (S.  78, 
N.  14,  B)  the  coinage",  and  establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money"; 
gathering  ^*  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country,  founding  schools 
and  collecting  libraries ;  interfering  ^',  but  with  the  tone  of  a  King,  in 
religious  controversies;  aiming^',  though  prematurely,  at  the  formation 
of  a  naval  force ;  attempting  ",  for  **  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnifi- 
cent ^'  enterprise  of  uniting  (S.  i,  N.  3)  the  Rhine  and  ^  Danube ;  and  ^ 
meditating  to  mould  the*^  discordant  codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  into  one  uniform  system. — Hallam,  "  The  Student's  Middle  Ages." 

1,  Scholar  = '  pupil  or  schoolboy '  is  rendered  by  ®<^u(et ;  = '  student '  by 
©tutcnt,  and  =  *  learned  man '  by  ©ele^vter.  The  last  sense  is  applicable  here. 
2,  acquisitions  =  knowledge.  3,  superior,  utcdegen,  with  dat.  unrespected  = 
unnoticed.  4,  in  many  respects,  in  man(^ct  ^injt^t,  after  which  place 

'might*.  5,  be  —  dissection,  tur^  eine  einge^enbe  Untetfuc^ung  gcfimdlert 

tocrten.  6,  Say  '  But  if  we  reject  an  equally  (eine  ebenfc)  partial  (parteiifc^) 

and  (als)  fallacious  (triigerif4>)  mode  of  judging  (Seurteilungfrceife,  f.) '.  7,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  8,  '  mind ',  here  dJeiii,  m.         9,  bom  =  created ; 

*  universal ',  here  tteitumfaffenb.  10,  innovations  =  reforms.  11,  All 

parts  qualifying  a  noun  must  be  placed  before  it.  12,  spJunjftjjiein,  n, 
13,  form  a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  ^;  both  nouns  are  combined  in 
the  sing.  14,  Complete  the  clause  by  saying :  'we  see  him  gathering',  etc., — 
to  gather,  »erfainme(n ;  about,  um  ;  of  every  country  =  of  all  countries.  15,  in- 
terfering in  religious  controversies,  ^6)  tnit  tcligicfcn  Streitigfeiten  befajien ;  after 
which  place  the  clause  'but  —  King',  and  supply  'always'  after  'but';  'tone*, 
here  =  dignity.  16,  This  sentence  should  likewise  be  introduced  by 

supplying  'We  see  him ',  after  which  place  *  though  prematiu-ely '  (ju  fini^jeitig) ; 
to  aim,  jttefcen  (na<^).  17,  Begin  this  clause  with  'see  him'.  18,  for 

the  sake  of,  um  . . .  toiCen,  with  Gen.  19,  attempt  the  magnificent  enter- 

prise, ben  grcBartigen  Serfuc^  ntac^en.  20,  and  =  with  the.  21,  unb  barauf 
jinnen.  22,  the  —  laws,  bie  ft(^  toibetfprec^enben  xcm\\ii}tn  unb  fcnjiigen  ®efe^ ; 

uniform,  ein^eitlic^ ;  to  mould,  uerfc^meljen. 

Section  129. 

GOETHE'S   DAHiY  LIFE   AT  WEIMAK. 
I. 

Passing  through  an  ante-chamber,  where,  in  cupboards,  stand  his 
mineralogical  collections,  we  enter  (App.  §14)  the  study,  a  Xo^-roofed^ 
narrow  room  (®emac6,  n.),  somewhat  dark  (S.  128,  N.  11),  for  it  is 
(S.  2,  N.  i)  lighted  only  through  two  tiny  windows,  and^  furnished 
with  a  simplicity  quite  touching  to  behold. 

In  the  centre'  stands  a  plain  oval  table  of  unpolished  oak'.  No  arm- 
chair is  to  be  seen,  no  sofa,  nothing  which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  speaks*  of 
comfort  A  plain  hard  chair  has'  beside  it  the  basket  in  which  he 
used  *  to  place  his  handkerchief.  Against '  the  wall,  on  the  right,  is  a  • 
long  pear-tree  table,  with  book-shelves,  on  which  stand  lexicons  and 
manuals.    Here  hangs  a  pincushion,  venerable  in '  dust,  with  the  visiting- 
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cards,  and  other  trifles  which"  death  had  made  sacred.  Here*^  also  a 
medallion  of  Napoleon,  with  this^'^  circumscription  :  "  Scilicet"  immenso 
superest  ex  nomine  multum."  On  the  side-wall  again,  a  book-case, 
with  some  works  of  poets.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  long  desk  of 
soft  wood,  at"  which  he  was  wont'  to  write.  A  sheet  of  paper  with 
notes  of^^  contemporary  history  is  fastened  near"  the  door,  and  behind ^'^ 
this  door  tables"  of  music  and  geology. 

1,  and  —  behold  =  and  is  (iji)  furnished  with  an  almost  (fajl)  touching  sim- 
plicity. 2,  middle.  3,  (Sid^enf)oIj,  n. ;  the  oak  =  oak-tree,  is  rendered 
by  (Sid^e,  f.,  or  (Sid^Baum,  m.  4,  speaks  =  points  to ;  to  point  to  a  thing,  ouf 
etwaS  bcuten.  5,  has  beside  it  =  stands  beside.  6,  used  to  place,  ju 
le^en  VP^flte.  '  To  use ',  when  employed  transitively,  is  generally  rendered  by 
Braud^en,  geBrauc^en,  Benu^eit,  an'ttenSen,  and  BerBraud^cn,  whilst  intransitively  it  is 
rendered  by  ^iflegen  or  gettjo^nt  fein,  in  the  sense  of  *  to  be  accustomed  to ',  *  to 
be  in  the  habit  of ',  *  to  be  wont  to  do ',  7,  A  gainst = on ;  on  {or  to)  the  right, 
red^ta;  on  {or  to)  the  left,  UnfS.  8,  ein  tangcr  %\\^  »on  aSirnBaumtiotj. 
9,  in  dust = through  its  age.  10,  which  —  sacred,  tie  \)\\x^  ben  Sob  getjeiligt 
jtnb.  11,  Insert*  is' or 'hangs'.  12,  this  =  the.  13,  Scilicet  — 
multum,  Little  honour  is  derived  from  a  great  name.  14,  at,  an. 
15,  fiber  bie  (or  ou«  ber)  S^ageSgef^ic^te.  16,  in  ber  9ia^e  ber  !£:^iir ;  to  fasten, 
an'^cften.  17,  an ;  supply  *  hang '  after  '  door '.  18,  wufifaUf^e  unb 
geotogifd^e  Xaieflen. 

Section  130. 

GOETHE'S  DAILY  LIFE  AT  WEIMAB. 
II. 

The  same  door  leads  into  a  bedroom  j  it  is  a^  closet  with  a  window. 
A  simple  bed,  an  arm-chair  by*  its  side,  and  a  tiny  washing-table,  with 
a  small  white  basin  on  it  and  a  sponge,  is^  all  the  furniture. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  study  we  enter  the  library,  which  should* 
rather  be  called  a  lumber-room  of  books.  Rough'  deal  shelves  hold  the 
books  with '  bits  of  paper,  on  which  are  written  "  philosophy,"  "  history ,"^ 
"  poetry,"  etc.,  to  mark  the  classification.  He  rose  at  seven  [o'clock], 
sometimes''  earlier,  after  a  sound  and  prolonged'  sleep ;  for  like  Thor- 
waldsen®  he  had  a  "talent  for  sleeping,"  only  surpassed  (S.  7,  N.  3,^) 
by"  his  talent  for"  continuous  work.  Till  eleven  he  worked  without 
any  interruption.  A  cup  of  chocolate  was  then^*^  brought,  and  ^'  he  re- 
sumed work  till  one.  At  two  he  dined.  This  "  meal  was  the  impor- 
tant meal  of  the  day.  His  appetite  was  immense.  Even  on  the  days 
when^*  he  complained  of  not  being  hungry,  he  ate  much  more  than 
most  men.  Puddings,  sweets  ",  and  cakes  were  always  welcome.  He 
sat"  a  long  while  over  his  wine,  chatting"  gaily  to  some  friend  or 
other — for  he  never  dined  alone — or  to  one  of  the  actors,  whom  he  had 
often  with  "  him,  after  dinner,  to  read  over  their  parts,  and  to  take  *"  his 
instructions. 

1,  ein  Heine3  ^aBtnett.         2,  by  its  side = before  it,  bavor.  3,  is  — furni- 

ture =  form  (bilben)  the  whole  furniture  (3J?obiliar,  n.).  4,  should  rather 

be  called  =  could  (Impf.  Subj.)  much  rather  (aielinel^r)  be  called.   The  auxiliary 
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'  could '  stands  last  of  all,  whilst  '  called '  has  the  first  place  of  the  three  verbs, 
which  are  used  in  the  Passive  Voice.  5,  Say  '  Upon  simple  (f^ti(^t)  deal 

boards  stand  the  books '.  6,  The  passage  '  with —  classification '  may  be 

simplified  by  saying:  *  on  (an)  which  (fcenen)  bits  of  paper  with  the  labels 
(Sluff(^rift,f.)  . . .  indicate  (bejeic^nen)  a  certain  order'.  The  abbreviation  ' etc' 
corresponds  to  the  German  '  u.  f.  to.',  which  is  the  short  for '  unb  fo  tteiter ',  and 
so  on.  7,  Insert  au(^  after  *  sometimes '.  8,  long.  9,  Sll6ett 

SBertel  3!^ortoaIbfen,  berii^nttet  bdnifc^et  SBilb^utr,  toutbe  im  Sa^re  1770  auf  bet 
®«e  jtoif^en  S^tanb  unb  ^openbagen  geboren,  toat  ein  @c^iiter  ber  ^unftafabetnie  j^n 
^Ijen^agm  unb  tebte  son  1796  ivS  1838  in  9iom,  fe^rte  abet  bann  nac^  feinet  ^eimat 
jurud,  wo  ct  am  24. 5Wdrj  1844  flarb.  Sbcrwalbfen  ifi  bet  ©d^opfet  ija^lreic^et  ibealet 
aScrfe  im  ti)ttn  flaffif^en  ©eifte  altgtied^if^t  ^nfi,  toelt^e  meijiend  bet  antifen 
SK^t^otcgie,  pm  S^eil  abet  aud^  bet  (^riflUc|en  {Religion^anf^auung  entte^nt  ftnb. 
©ein  9lame  toirb  unftetblic^  fein,  benn  et  lebt  bet  SBett  in  feinen  unoetgleit^li^en  JlBetfen 
fott,bie  ju  ^cpen^agen  son  feinen  begeijterten  2anb^Ieuten  in  einem  befouberg  baju  gebauten 
SWufeum,  »el(^e3  ben  9lamen  be^  toeltbetxi^mten  ^iinftletd  ttdgt,  jut  SetounCerung  bet 
Siac^toelt  auSgefieHt  jinb.  10,  bur^.  11,  jut  unouggefe^ten  9lrbeit.  12,  Place 
the  adv.  *  then '  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  supply  '  for  him '  (ibm)  after 
the  auxiliary.  As  a  rule  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  an 
action  is  done  must  be  indicated,  in  German;  as  —  I  will  buy  a  hat, 
ic^  toill  tttit  einen  J&ut  faufen.  13,  and  —  one  =  whereupon  he  worked  again 

till  one  o'clock.  14,  This  —  day  =  This  was  his  principal  meal.    Form 

a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  ^.  15,  when  (too)  he  complained  of 

(iiber)  want  (SRangel,  m.)  of  (an)  appetite.  16,  ©iipigfeiten.  17,  To 

sit  a  long  while  over  one's  wine,  lange  beint  2Bein  ft^en.  18,  chatting =and 

chatted  (ptaubern);  to  some  friend  or  other = to  (mit)  this  or  that  friend. 
19,  bei  fx^  ;  after  —  parts  =  to  (  =  in  order  to)  read  to  him  their  parts  (jRoilen) 
after  dinner  (na^  S^ifc^e,  which  place  after  the  conj.  urn  and  the  dat.  of  the 
persn.  pron.).     To  read,  tjot'tefen.  20,  To  take  instructions,  Slntoeifungen 

cntge'genne^men. 

Section  131. 

GOETHE'S  DAZLY  LIFE  AT  WEXMAB. 
III. 
He  was  fond  of  wine  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  drank  daily  his  two  or  three 
bottles.  Lest  *  this  statement  should  convey  a  false  impression,  I  hasten 
to^  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  very  different  habits  of  our 
fathers  in  respect  to  drinking.  It  was  no'  unusual  thing  to  be  called 
"  a  three-bottle-man"  in  those  days  in  England,  when*  the  three  bottles 
were  of  port  or  Burgundy ;  and  Goethe,  a  *  Rhinelander,  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  wine,  drank  a  wine  which  his  English  contemporaries 
would  have  called  water.  The  *  amount  he  drank  never  did  more  than 
exhilarate  him,  and  never  made  him  unfit  for  work  or  for  society.  Over' 
his  wine,  then,  he  sat  some  hours ;  no  such  thing  as  dessert  was  seen 
upon  his  table  in  those  days ;  not  even  the  customary  coffee  after  dinner. 
His  mode  *  of  living  was  extremely  simple ;  and  even  when  persons ' 
of  very  moderate  circumstances  burned  wax '",  two  ^^  poor  tallow  candles 
were  all  that  could  be  seen  in  his  rooms.  In  the  evening  he  often  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  there  ^^  his  customary  glass  of  punch  was  brought  (S.  4, 
N.  4,  man)  at  six  o'clock  (App.  §  9).  If  (S.  27,  N.  7)  not  at  the  theatre, 
he  received  friends  at  ^'  home.  Between  eight  and  nine  a  frugal  supper 
was  laid",  but"  he  never  took  anything  except  a  little  salad  or  preserves. 
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By"  ten  o'clock  he  was  usually  in  bed. — G.  H.  Lewes,  "Life  of 
Goethe." 

1,  Lest  —  impression  =  In  order  that  (Samit)  this  observation  may  (Present 
Subj.  of  mogcn;  read  App.  §§  33  and  34)  not  make  a  false  impression. — For  the 
position  of  the  verbs  see  App.  §  18.  2,  to  —  drinking  =  to  remind  the 

reader  of  (an)  the  very  different  (ganj  anbem)  habits  of  our  fathers  in  respect 
of  drinking. — To  transl.  '  drinking '  form  a  noun  of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
'to  drink',  and  use  it  with  the  def.  art.,  according  to  S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  11, 
N.  7.  3,  no — thing,  ni^tS  Ungelto^ntid^e^ ;  in  those  days,  bamafe,  which  place 
with  *  in  England '  after  '  was '.  4,  '  when  *,  here  too.    Notice  that :  The 

relative  conjunction  *i»0'  is  often  used  in  reference  to  time  as  a 
translation  of  '  when '  in  the  sense  of '  at  (in  or  during)  which  time' ; 
as  —  @S  gef^a^  ju  einerBeit,  \v>o  (ju  or  in  irel^er)  @ie  abwefenb  toaren,  it  happened 
at  a  time  cwhen  you  were  absent.  It  is  also  used  relatively,  in  reference 
to  place,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun  preceded  by  a  preposition; 
as  —  ^ennft  bu  ba3  Sanb,  W  0  (in  welc^em)  bie  Sitvonen  blii^en  ?  (Goethe)  Know  you 
the  land  where  (in  which)  the  citrons  bloom  ?  3)ie6  ijl  ba3  J&aug,  »o  (in  bem)  ev 
tto^nt,  this  is  the  house  where  (in  which)  he  lives.  5,  a  —  wine,  d^ 

{R^^einlanbet  »on  Sugcnb  auf  an  SBein  getool^nt.  6,  The  —  him  =  What  he 

drank  had  never  any  (  =  an)  other  effect  than  (aU)  to  exhilarate  him;  to 
exhilarate,  angene^m  an'vegcn.  7,  So  he  sat  for  hours  (jiunbenlang)  over  his 

(beim)  wine.  8,  ficbenShJetfe,  f.  9,  Scute ;   of  =  in.  10,  wax  = 

wax  candles.  11,  two  —  rooms  =  one  saw  in  his  rooms  only  two  poor 

(biirfittg)  tallow  candles.  12,  ba^in.  13,  bet  ftd^  ju  §auff.  14,  to 

lay  a  frugal  supper,  ein  einfad^eg  Slbenbefen  auftragcn;  to  lay  the  table  (the  cloth), 
ben  Xifd)  berfen.  15,  Say '  but  he  (himself)  took  (effen  or  genicf en,  S.  3,  N.  8.) 
only  a  little  salad  or  preserves '.        16,  Um. 

Section  132. 

THE^  PROGRESS   IN  THE   ART   OP   PRIK-TIITQ. 

(Conclusion''  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Caxton  Celebration,  June  30, 1877, 

in  London.) 

I  now  call '  attention,  in  *  a  few  words,  to  the  progress  of  this  art. 
I  hold  up  a  volume  in  my  (S.  43,  N.  9)  hand,  to '  which  I  beg  everyone 
to  direct  his  eye,  because  I  think  it '  may  be  called  the  climax  and  con- 
summation of  this  art.  This  ^  volume  is  bound,  as  you  see,  and  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  Bible  bound  ^  in  a 
manner  that  commends  itself  to  the  reader — I  believe  *  in  every  sense 
an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  containing  more  than  one  ^°  thousand 
pages.  Well",  you  will  say:  " That  is  very '^  commonplace,  why  bring  it 
before  us?"  I  do  so"  in  order  to  tell  "you  that  this  book  sixteen 
hours  ago  did  not  exist — it  ^'  was  not  bound,  it  was  not  folded,  it  was  not 
printed.  Since  the  clock  struck  twelve  last  night  at"  the  University 
Press  in  Oxford,  the  people  (man)  there  have  printed  and  sent  us  this 
book.  They  (man)  have  sent  several  copies '"  to  ^*  be  distributed  here 
in  the  midst  of  your  festival.  That  shows  what  can  be  done,  and  that  is 
what  has  been  done,  and  "  it  shows  the  state  to  which  this  great  art  is 
now  happily  arrived.  Yi""^  I  began  with  a  humiliating  confession  as  to 
the  small  share  we  could  claim  in  contributing  to  the  early  history  of 
printing,  we  may'^  leave  off,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  better  spirit, 
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because  I  think  that  such  a  performance  as  this  is  *^  one  that  will  be 
admitted  to  be  a  credit  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Now  I  will  trouble 
you  no  longer,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  will  ask^  you  to"  drink  with  me  to 
the  memory  of  this  most  distinguished  name :  "  To  '^  the  memory  of** 
William  Caxton,  the  (S.  53,  N.  9)  first  English  printer,  and  a  native*^  of 
ihis  our  beloved  country  ^." — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

1,  S)ic  {Vcrtfdiritte  in  ter  Su(tfcnKfcrfunii.   The  noun  'progress 'is  generally 
rendered  by  the  corresponding  plural  form  in  German-  2,  Si^lup 

tiner  caxi  30.  3uni  1877  fcei  ©elegen^eit  tet  (SortonfiEier  in  Scnfccn  gelialtenen  Slece. 
SSBitltant  6arton,  ber  erfle  Suc^bntrfet  dnglanfc^,  »urbe  tm  Safere  1412  ju  9Bealb 
in  .Rent  gefcoren,  iro^nte  abet  frater  al3  Surget  unb  tRaujinann  in  2onbon,  toofelbfi 
er  aaii^  im  Sa^re  1492  fiarb.  3,  to  call  a  person's  attention  to  a  thing,  einen 

auf  etwog  aufmetffant  maiden.  Begin  with  the  adv.  'now',  and  supply  the  personal 
object ' Sic'.         4,  in  a  =  with;  of =in.  5,  =  which  I  beg  you  all  to  look 

at  (bettad)ten,  v.  tr.).  6,  it  —  art=we  may  (tiirfcn)  consider  (an'fefien)  it 

the  climax  and  consimimation  (al3  bie  ^c(^fte  Stufe  bet  SScflenbung)  of  (  =  in)  this 
art.  7,  Say  *  As  you  see,  this  volume  (here  Sinbanb)  is  stamped  with  the 

arms ',  etc.  8,  bound  —  reader  =  the  binding  of  which  must  commend 

(App.  §  18)  itself  at  once  (fi^  son  felbfi)  to  the  reader.  9,  Here  insert  'it 

is';  sense  =  respect,  S^cgie^ung,  f.;  piece  of  workmanship  =  ' work  of  art',  which 
render  by  forming  a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  A.  10,  '  One '  or 

'  a '  before  '  hundred '  and  '  thousand '  is,  as  a  ride,  not  translated  in 
German.  11,  Say  *  But  (which  place  after  the  copula  '  will ')  you  will 

perhaps  say'.  12,    ettoo^   ganj  ©ewcftnlic^e^,  )xc\Vi  t-5   \n\e  nccfc   5cigen? 

13,  The  English '  so '  in  connection  with  a  transitive  verb  is  generally 
to  be  rendered  by  *  e§ '.  If  we  w^ant  to  emphasize  the  object,  however, 
we  use  either  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  *  b«'^ '  or  '  bie-6  ',  and 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  clause ;  as  —  Do  you  think  jo  f  ®laub«n  Sic 
es?    No,  I  do  not,  9iein,  ba3  glaubc  t(^  ni^t.  14,  fagen  or  mit'teilen. 

15,  Say  '  it  was  neither  bound,  nor  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .'  16,  Render  'at  the'  by 

the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. ;  and  place  the  clause  '  at  —  Oxford '  after  '  clock  '. 
Last  night,  sergangene  yiaijt.  17,  *  Copy '  in  the  signification  of  'specimen  * 
is  rendered  by  (Sxtmplav,  n.;  pi.  t  (=e);  ^opie,  f.,  is  the  written  copy  of  any 
book,  document  or  MS.  18,  Say  '  in  order  to  distribute  them  here  during 
this  festival '.  19,  and — arrived  =  and  it  shows  the  high  degree  (Strife,  f.)  of 
(bet)  perfection  which  this  great  art  has  reached  now-a-days  (^utgutage)  (App. 
§  17).  20,  If — printing  =  If  I  began  with  the  humiliating  confession  that 

we  in  respect  to  (auf)  our  contribution  to  the  (jut)  early  (frii^eren)  history 
of  the  art  of  printing  can  claim  (beanfpruien  biirfen,  which  comes  last)  only 
a  small  (gering)  share.  21,  may  =  can;  leave  off = conclude;  spirit  =  mood, 

Stimmung,  f. ;  performance,  Seijlung,  f.  22,  is  —  world,  uberall  in  bet  ®elt 

mit  6^ren  ancrfannt  twrbcn  tuitb.  23,    *To  ask'  in  the  signification  of 

'asking  a  question '  is  rendered  by  fragcn  or  eilie  ^tane  fieUett,  but  in  that 
of  'to  request'  by  bitten.  24,  to — name  =  to  empty  your  glasses  with 

me  to  the  (gmn)  memory  (Slnbenfen)  of  (an)  this  most  {iici)\t)  distinguished 
name ;  (*  your  glasses  to  empty  '  must  be  placed  at  the  end.)  25,  3um 

®ebd(^tni3.  26,  Use  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  here.  27,  native  =  son. 

28,  country  =  fatherland. 

Section  133. 

BOBERT  DICK,  THE  BAKER,  GEOLOGIST,  AMD  BOTANIST. 

Not  long  ago,  Sir  Roderick  Murchinson  discovered  at  Thurso,  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland,  a  profound  ^  geologist,  in  the  person  of  a  baker 
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there',  named  Robert  Dick.  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  Sir  Roderick  called 
upon  him  at^  the  bakehouse  in  which  (S.  131,  N.  4)  he  baked  and  earned 
his  bread,  Robert  Dick  delineated  *  /o  him  by "  means  of  flour  upon  a 
board,  the  geographical  features*  and  geological  phenomena  of  his 
native  country,  pointing ''  out  its  imperfections  in  *  the  existing  maps, 
which '  he  had  ascertained  by  travelling  over  the  country  in  his  leisure 
hours.  On^°  further  inquiry,  Sir  Roderick  ascertained  "  that  the  humble" 
individual  before  him  was  not  only  a  capital  baker  and  geologist,  but  also 
a  first-rate  "  botanist.  "  I  found,"  said  the  Director-General  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  "  to  my  great  humiliation,  that  this  baker  "  knew  infinitely 
more  of  (S.  40,  N.  9)  botanical  science,  ay,  ten  times  more,  than  I  did ; 
and  that  there  were  (S.  82,  N.  7)  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  specimens^' 
of  flowers  which  he  had  not  collected.  Some  he  had  obtained^*  as 
presents,  some  (= others)  he  had  purchased,  but  the  greater  portion  had 
been  accumulated"  by  his  industry,  in  his  native  county  ^Caithness; 
and  the  specimens^*  were  all  arranged"  in  the  most  beautiful  order> 
with  ^°  their  scientific  names  affixed." — S.  Smiles,  "  Self-Help." 

1,  grunblic^.  2,  bortig,  which  use  attributively  before  the  noun  *  baker '  ; 

named,  namcng.  3,  in.  4,  entlDerfen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.         5,  tnitteig 

cineS  ntit  2)?ef)[  bejireuten  SBrettcS.  6,  Umvi|fe.  7,  Say  'whereby  he 

pointed  out  the  imperfections'.  To  point  out  a  thing,  auf  ettt5a(5  oerhjeifcn,  insep. 
comp.  str.  v.  8,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  9,  which  —  hours  =  of 

which  (H3o»on)  he  had  convinced  himself  on  (auf)  his  travels  through  the 
country  in  his  leisure  hours  (?Wupejiunt)cn).  10,  iWad^  hjeitcrer  ^Prufung. 

11,   ascertained  =  learnt,  erfu^r,  from  erfa^rctl.  12,   humble  =  modest ; 

individual  =  man.  13,  first-rate  =  considerable,  Bebcutcnb.  14,  Here 

follow  the  words  *of — science'  after  which  transl.  the  adv.  'infinitely',  which 
is  followed  by  *ay  ({a)  ten  times  more '  and  the  verb  *  knew '.  15,  specimens 
of  flowers,  SSIumenarten.  16,  To  obtain  a  thing  as  present,  etwaa  gefc^enft 

er^alten.  17,  accumulated  =  collected.    Where,  and  in  what  order,  must 

the  verbs  be  placed?  Which  voice  must  you  use? — native,  ^eimifc^.  18.  (Srent; 
^tar,  n.;  pi.  e.  19,  jufam'menilcKcn,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  20,  and  the 

scientific  names  everywhere  (uberatl)  affixed  (^ingu  fiiscn),  sep.  comp.  w.  v. 

Section  134. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP  WOBK. 

I. 

Work,  hard  ^  work,  is  a  blessing  to '  the  soul  and  the  character '  of 
the  man  who  works.  Young  men  *  may  not  think  so.  They  °  may  say : 
"  What  ^  more  pleasant  than  to  have "  one's  fortune  made  for  one,  and  • 
have  nothing  more  before  one  than  to  enjoy  life  ?  What  ®  more  pleasant 
than  to  be  idle ;  or,  at  least,  to  do  only  what  one  Hkes,  and  no  more 
than  one  likes  ?"  But  they  would  find  themselves  mistaken.  They 
would  find  that  idleness  makes  a  man^  restless,  discontented,  greedy, 
the  ^°  slave  of  his  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  see,  too  late,  that  no  man  * 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  man"  who  has  nothing  to  do.  Yes, 
thank  "  God,  every  morning,  when  you  get  up,  that  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done,  whether  you  hke  it  or  not.  Being  " 
forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  "  you  temper- 
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ance  and  self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and 
content,  and  a  (S.  132,  N.  10)  hundred  virtues  which  the  idle**  man  will 
never  know. 

1,  f(^ir«r.  2,  fair.  3,  character = dignity.    Turn*  of  —  works 'by 

'  of  him  (fceffiftr)  who  (after  which  insert  the  adv.  ia)  works.  4,  men  = 

people,  ?eute.  When  'people'  signifies  *  persons '  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  mostly  rendered  by  Sieutf.  In  the  signification  of 
'nation'  it  is  rendered  by  i^olf,  n.,  corresponding  to  the  iJatin 
'  popTilus '  and  the  French  '  peuple  '•  In  the  first  signirication,  however, 
we  can  often  translate  it  by  ttie  indefinite  pronoun  'man',  which  also  corres- 
ponds to  the  English  *  they ',  *  we ', '  you  *,  used  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense.  5,  =  They  say  perhaps.  6,  33a3  gieh  ti.  7,  to  have  =  to 

see;  for  one  =  by  (ocn)  others.  8,  Say 'with  no  other  task  than  to 

enjoy  one's  life'?  9,  *  Man*  is  here  used  in  the  signification  of  'human 

being ',  when  it  is  generally  rendered  by  '  &cr  ST^enfc^ '.  10,  Read  S.  102, 
N.  13.  11,  Use  the  demonstrative  pron.  bcritnigt.         12,  When  the  Im- 

perative of  the  2nd  pers.  is  used  in  a  general  application,  we  use  it  either  in 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  or  the  and  pers.  pi.  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  in  this  case. 
13,  Being  —  best  =  The  compulsion  (3wang,  m.)  to  work  (gut  3ltt«it)  and  the 
necessity  to  do  your  (  =  thy)  best.  14,  Place  '  in  you '  ( =  thee)  after 

'virtues',  immediately  before  the  infinitive  'breed'  (=  awaken,  enrtcffu). 
15,  the  idle  man,  bet  SSuf  iggdnget. 

Sect{o7i  135. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP  WORK. 

II. 

The  monks  in  olden  times  found  it  so^  When  (S.  18,  N.  6)  they 
shut '  themselves  up  from  the  world  to  worship  God  in '  prayers  and 
hymns,  they  found  that  [here  follows  the  subject  "they"],  without  working*, 
without  *  hard  work  either  of  head  or  of  hands,  they  could  not  •  even  be 
good  men  (S.  134,  N.  9).  The^  devil  came  and*  tempted  them,  they 
said,  as  often  as  they  were '  idle.  An  idle  monk's  soill  was  lost,  they 
used  (S.  129,  N.  6)  to  say,  and  they  spoke  truly.  Though  they  gave^** 
up  a  large  portion  of"  every  day,  and  of  every  night  also,  to  ^  prayer 
and  worship,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  yet"  they  found  [that]  they  could  not  pray 
aright  without  work. 

And  "working  (S.  11,  N.  7)  is  praying,"  said  one  of  the  holiest  of 
them  that"  ever  lived;  and  he  spoke  truth  (S.  3,  N.  2);  if"  a  man  will 
but  do  his  work  for  Ae  sake  of  duty,  which  is  for  the  sake  of  God. — 
Charles  Kixgsley. 

1,  Turn  '  it  so '  by  '  bod ',  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  using  the 
inverted  construction  and  inserting  the  adv.  'aucfi'  after  the  verb.  2,  to 

shut  oneself  up,  ft(f»  ab' f(fclie§en,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.  3,  butd^;  to  worship, 
sm^ttn.  4,  working  =  work.  5,  o^ne  angeftrengte  ^pf;cb«r  J&anbarbfit. 

e,  not  even,  nicfct  einmal.  7,  The  words  '  They  said '  are  best  placed  at 

the  head  of  this  passage.  To  translate  the  verbs  correctly,  you  must  carefully 
read  App.  §§  28  and  30.  8,  and  tempted  them  =  in  order  to  tempt  them. 

9,  icaren.  10,  'to  give  up', here  =  to  devote,  tritmen,  with  dat.  11,  of — 
also  =  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  12,  t«m  @ebet  unb  ben  Slnbaitsiibungen. 

13,  yet,  bcd^,  to  be  placed  after  the  subject.  14,  who  ever  (jt)  has  lived. 
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How  must  the  verbs  be  placed?  15,  Begin  a  new  period  here,  and  say: 

'When  a  man  (S.  134,  N.  9)  does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  (urn  .  .  .  rtiKen, 

which  governs  the  Gen.)  his  duty,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  he  does  it  (to  agree  with 
'duty')  for  God's  sake '. 

Section  136. 

DO  NOT  BE  ASHAMED  OP  YOUR  ORIGIN  \ 

I. 
General  Bau,  a  German  (S.  loi,  N.  i)  officer  in^  the  service  of  Russia, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  Catherine  ^,  had ' 
orders  to  march  to  Holstein  with  a  body  of  troops  of  which  he  had  the 
command.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  no  one  knew  either  his 
family  or  his  native  place.  One  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  as  he  was  encamped 
near  *  Husum,  he  invited  the  principal  ^  officers  to  dinner.  As  they  were 
sitting  down  to  the  table,  they  *  saw  a  plain  miller  and  his  wife  brought 
into  the  tent,  whom''  the  general  had  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  seek. 
The  poor  miller  and  his  wife  approached,  trembling  (S.  53,  N.  12)  with' 
apprehension.  The  general  reconciled  them  to*  their  situation,  and 
made "  them  sit  down  beside  him  to  dinner,  during  which  he  asked " 
them  a  number  of  questions  about  their  family. 

1,  Origin,   J^erfunft,  f.;    in  the    service   of  Russia,  in   rujfif^en   35tenfieti. 

2,  Jlat:^arina  I.,  Jlaiferin  »on  9iuf  lanb,  iuurbe  am  15.  S^jvit  1684  geBorcn  unb 
iwar  bie  Xoc^ter  etnc«  tit^auifc^en  93auei-g,  nameng  ©amuel  ©fanjroitgfi.  Snt  3aT)re 
1 701  itjurbe  fie  bie  ©attin  eincg  fc^webifc^en  Sragoner^,  fiet  bann  bci  ber  (Sinna^nte 
SWarienbuvgS  bur(3^  bie  OJuffen  (1702)  in  bie  ^anbe  be«  vuifif^cn  (*Jcneral«  ©c^eremetjch), 
burd^  ben  \t  jum  giirjien  3)?cnfd^ifo»  unb  enbUd^  jum  ^aifer  ^Pcter  bem  ©rogen  fant, 
bet  fic^  in  jie  »crUcbte  unb  jid^  int  Sa^re  1707  i^eimli^  ntit  i^r  »erma^fcn  lie^.  3t)t 
cigentU^cr  S^aufname  iuar  SJiavt^a,  Beim  Ubettrttt  jur  gricd^ifc^  fatljoUfc^en  JEird^e 
er^ictt  |te  jjeboc^  bie  9lamcn  ^atfiarina  SltcrieiBna.  3m  Satire  171 1  getang  eg  i:^r,  inbem 
fie  ft^  bie  ®unfk  be3  ©ropwegiers  ju  gcioinnen  hjufte,  am  ^Pntt^  bag  rufTifc^e  .^eer  butd^ 
8ifi  aug  gefd^vUc^er  Sage  ju  befireten,  njorauf  fie  im  Sa^re  17 12  »on  5Pcter  bem  ©ro^en 
offenttid^  a{g  feine  tcdjtmdgige  ©emal^Un  anerfannt  hjurbe.    <Sic  luurbe  enbli(^  im  Satire 

1724  alg  ^aiferin  feierti^  gefront,  atg  jie  jeboc^  nac^  peters  beg  ©ro^en  Xobe  im  3a()re 

1725  auf  93etrieb  beg  gitrfien  9J?enf^ifote  alg  regicrenbe  ^aiferin  auggcrufen  njurbe,  iibertie^ 
fie  ^\&i  einer  giigenofen  fiebengweife  unb  fiarb  am  17. 2Wai  1727.  ©icmrb  9T?uttci-  breiec 
Softer,  ^attiarina,  Slnna  (SWuttcr  5Peterg  III.)  unb  (Slifabet:^,  ber  nac^moligen  Jtaiferin. 

3,  Say  'had  the  order';  render  'to  march  —  command,'  liter.  =  with  an  under 
his  command  standing  body  of  troops  (!£ru;3))encor)3g,  n.)  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Holstein 
to  march.  4,  near  =  not  far  from,  unttjeit.  5,  =  first.  6,  =  they  saw  that 
a  simple  miller  and  his  wife  were  brought  into  the  tent.  7,  bie  ber  ©enerol 
burd^  fcinen  Slbjutanten  ^atte  I|oIen  lojfen.  8,  »or.  0,  mit.  10,  made  them 
sit  down,  lie^  (or  :^ie^,  bade)  fie .  .  .  pla^'ne^men;  beside  him  =  on  his  side;  to 
dinner,  beim  (Sffett.  11,  to  ask  a  person  numerous  questions,  einem  »ie(e 
Svagen  »or'tegen;  about,  ijber. 

Section  137. 

DO  NOT  BE    ASHAMED   OP  YOUR  ORIGIN. 

II. 

The  good  man  told  him  that  he  was  (App.  §  28)  the  eldest  son  of  a 
miller,  and  that  he  had  two  brothers  in  ^  a  mercantile  line  and  a  sister. 
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"  But,"  said  the  general,  "  had  you  *  not  another  brother  besides  the  two 
whom  you  have  mentioned?"  The  miller  told  him  he  had  another' 
brother,  but  *  he  went  to  the  wars  very  young,  and  as  ®  they  had  never 
heard  of  him,  they  supposed  he  was  dead.  The  *  general,  reading  (S.  16, 
N,  4)  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  that  they  were  surprised  at  his  enter- 
taining himself  so  long  with  questioning  the  poor  man,  turned  to  them 
and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  always  been  curious  to  know  from 
what  family  I  sprung  "^ ;  I  now  tell '  you  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
origin ;  that  I  am  the  brother  of  this  honest  miller ;  he  has  given  you  the 
history'  of  my  family."  The  general,  after  spending"  (S,  55,  N.  i)  the 
day  with  his  relations,  in"  the  festivity  of  which  his  officers  heartily 
joined,  took  measures  to  better  their  fortune  ". — Anecbotes. 

1,  in  —  line,  im  ^aufntann^jtanbe.  2,  Translate  'you'  by  3^t  in  this 

address,  and  use  the  verb  in  the  2nd  pers.  pL,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
common  address  for  people  of  the  lower  rank  of  society.  Say  'had  you 
(3f|r)  besides  (aufer)  the  two  already  mentioned  brothers  not  yet  another'? 
3,  nc^  einen.  4,  aber  er  fei  fe^r  jung  in  ten  .Rrieg  ge^ogen.  5,  ba ;  read 

S.  27,  N.  8.  6,  Say  *  The  general  who  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  oflBcers 

their  surprise  (insert  katiitet),  that  he  occupied  himself  so  long  with  the 
questioning  (Slu^fragen,  n.)  of  the  poor  man'.  7,  ftammen.  8,  tell  =  say. 
9,  family-history,  S.  76,  N.  22,  A.  10,  To  spend  a  day  with  one's  relations, 
einen  S!ag  in  ©efeflfcfcaft  feinet  SSertpanfcten  »erte6en.  11,  bet  icelc^er  5«jili(^feit 

f[(^  bie  Cffiiiere  ^trjtit^  beteiligten.  12,  fortune = position. 

Section  138. 

WOT  m:eae  eitough  yet. 

There  ^  is  a  popular  report  in  the  Brandenburg  district,  where  Bis- 
marck's family  has  been  so  many  centuries  at  home,  which  attributes  to 
the  Bismarcks,  as  the  characteristic  saying  of  the  house,  the  phrase : 
"  3Roc^  lange  nic^t  genug  " — (Not  near  enough  yet),  and  which  expresses  ®, 
we^  suppose,  the  popular'  conception  of*  their  tenacity  of  purpose — 
that  *  they  were  not  tired  out  of  any  plan  they  had  formed  by  a  reiterated 
failure  or  a  pertinacious  opposition  which  would  have  disheartened  most 
of  their  compeers.  There  ^  is  a  somewhat  extravagant  illustration  of 
this  characteristic  in  Bismarck's  wild,  youthful  days,  if  his  biographer  may 
be  trusted.  When  studying '  law  at  Berlin,  he  had  been  more  than  once 
disappointed '  by  a  bootmaker  who  ^^  did  not  send  home  his  boots  when 
they  were  promised.  Accordingly  "  when  this  next  happened,  a  servant 
of  the  young  jurist  appeared  at  the  bootmaker's  at  six  in  the  morning 
(App.  §  9)  with  the  simple  question :  "  Are  Herr  ^^  von  Bismarck's  boots 
ready  ? "  When  he  was  told  they  were  not ",  he  departed  ",  but  at  ten 
minutes  past  six  another  servant  appeared,  asking "  the  same  question, 
and  ^'  so  at  precise  intervals  of  ten  minutes  it  went  on  all  day,  till  by  " 
the  evening  the  boots  were  finished  and"  sent  home. — Earle,  "The 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue." 

1,  Say  '  In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  where  the  family  Bismarck  for 
(ftit)  several  centuries  is  at  home  ('to  be  at  home,'  here  anfaffig  fcin)  there  is 
(eri^iert)  a  popular  («olf^tumli(^)  report  (©age,  f.)  which,  as  a  characteristic 
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saying  (ffla'^tfprud^,  m.)  attributes  (gu'fc^rcibcn,  with  the  dat.)  to  the  Bismarcks 
the  phrase  (9Kotto,  n.) '.  2,  Say  *as  we  suppose  ',  which  place  after  the  rel. 

pron.  3,   ))oputar;    conception,   aSorjledung,  f.  4,  »on  if)rcm  ga^eti 

Sejitjatten  am  3wecfe.  5,  bejcid^net.  6,  that  they  even  (aud))  through 

repeated  failure  (ge^tfc^tagcn)  or  pertinacious  (^vtnd(f  ig)  opposition  (ffiiberftanfc,- 
m.),  which  would  have  discouraged  (entmuttgt  ^dtte,  which  place  at  the  end  oi 
tills  clause)  most  of  their  compeers  (©tanbe^genoffen),  were  not  tired  out  of  any 
plan  they  had  formed  (fid^  nt(^t  won  i^rcm  einrnat  gefapten  ?|jlane  abkingen  Itc§en)e 
7,  A  somewhat  eccentric  illustration  (93etag,  m.)  of  (fnt)  this  characteristic 
quality  we  find  in  Bismarck's  wild  (jlurntifc^)  youth,  if  we  can  trust  his  bio- 
grapher. 8,  To  study  law,  Sura  flubieren.  9,  tdufc^cn ;  by,  »on.  10,  Say 
'who  had  not  (App.  §  10)  sent  back  his  boots  at  the  appointed  (»craBcebct)  time'- 
11,  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  it  therefore  happened  again  (ttsicber  gef^c^en).  12,  ^'tirft 
Stto  t)Oii  95i"&Utarct  imube  am  i.  5lvvit  18 15  ju  ©^on^aufen,  bent  ©tammgute  ber 
gamilie  5BiSmarcE,  in  ber  ^ro»inj  58vanbenburg  im  ^onigrei^e  ^veufen  geboren.  @r 
cntfiammt  ber  altcn  pvcu^ifdjeu  abetigen  gamitie  »cn  ^i^marcf,  toddjt  aud^  »on  Si^marrf* 
@(i^6nl)aufen  gcnannt  inirb,  um  btefelbe  »ou  ber  i^r  »erwanbtcn  gamilie  »on  93i6mar(f« 
f&oi)Un  ju  unterf^eibeu.  SSon  aSi^marcf  trat  juetji  off entUc^  auf  bem  fianbtage  »on  1 847 
ale  giit)rec  bev  au^eiiten  Sie^tcn  (extreme  Conservatives)  unb  bann  aU  ^itglicb  bet 
ittt  Sa^re  1848  tagcnben  jicciten  ^jveufifc^en  .Rammer  (the  Prussian  House  of 
Commons)  at5  cntfd^iebcner  ©egner  beS  (Rc^jrdfentationefpjiemS  (Representative 
Government)  unb  ber  €fleic^8»erfaffung  ^n'oox.  ©ein  cntf^icbencS  S^atent  fur  bie 
bi))lomatifcf)e  Saufbalin  bcjlimmte  bie  (Regterung,  if)n  im  Sa'^re  1851  gum  fiegationg* 
fefretdt  bci  ber  preu^ifd^en  SunbeStagggcfanbfc^aft  in  ^vanffuvt  ^jTl.  gu  ernennen.  2)rei 
SKonatc  fpdter  tturbe  er  jebo(J|  f^cn  gum  93unbcgtagfgefanbten  er^obcn,  in  toclc^er  (Sigen* 
fc^aft  cr  »ergebUd^  ^reu§en«  ©leii^jlefiung  mit  D^xtid)  beim  33unbe6tage  crftvebte. 
S'iad^bem  er  feit  bem  i.  Slpril  1859  preu^ifdjcr  ©efanbtcv  in  Petersburg  unb  felt  bem 
?5rvif)ia^r  1862  SSotfc^uftev  in  ^Parig  gewefen,  tvat  er  am  24.  ©eptember  beSfetben  3at)re« 
aU  aJJinijler  be3  Sluswdrtigeu  an  bie  <Bpi^t  beg  neu  evnannten  .tabinettg.  (Ss  iviirbe  gu 
reeit  fut)ren,  I|ier  auf  bie  (Singeltjeitcn  [einer  grc^artigen  (Srfotge  ats  SJJiuifter^rdfibent 
einguge'^cn,  geniige  eS  gu  bemerfen,  baf  fein  ^auvtjiveben  barauf  geri^tet  wax,  ?Preupen 
gur  Iierrfc^enben  9)?ac^t  in  JDeutfc^Ianb  gu  mactien,  Dfireid^  barauS  gu  »crbrdngen, 
unb  fd)tie^li^  bur^  SluPofung  beg  beutf^cn  ©taatcnbuateg  eiu  cinigeg  Seutfc^lanb  uuter 
bem  3e)Jter  ^reufeng  gu  j^d^affen.  SBie  itjm  biefe.  Slufgabe  gelang,  iji  allgemein  it-. 
fannt.  ©ie  fc^cn  lange  gwifcffen  5Preu§en  unb  Djlreic^  be^anbene  ©iferfuc^t  brad^ 
enblic^  im  3af)rc  1866  bur(|  ben  .Rrieg  in  Uc^ten  ^lammcn  aug.  ^Preu^en  ging  gtdngcnb 
aug  bemfelben  alg  ©icger  'i}ivoox.  ©urd^  ben  ^4^rager  griebengtjertrag  cntfagte  jDfireid^ 
ni^t  oflein  feinen  Sinuiriic^en  alg  ?Prdfibia(ma^t  im  beutfc^en  ©taatcnbunbe,  fonbem 
fd^ieb  gdng(i(^  aug  bemfetbcn  aug  unb  erfanute  ben  unter  *Preugeng  gu^rung  gu  jliftcnben 
Oiorbbeutf^cn  SSunb  an.  3n  Slncrfeunuug  feiner  gvo^en  (Svfolge  wurbe  SSigmarrf  na(t> 
becnbtgtem  Jtrtcge  in  ben  ©tafenfianb  cr^oben  unb  gugtetd^  gum  .R'angter  beg  Slorbbeut: 
fc^en  SBunbeg  ernannt,  beffen  Slngetegenl)eiten  er  mit  fo  bebeutcnbcm  @cf(^icf  leitete,  ba^ 
bei  ber  im  3a{)re  1870  »on  granfreic^  an  ?lSrcu^en  erfotgten  Jlrieggerfldrung  auc^  bie 
©iibfiaaten  ft(^  bem  ^Jlorbbeutf^en  SBunbc  anfc^toffen  unb  bag  gauge  ©cutfd^Ianb  sereinigt 
gegen  ben  ^nni  in  ben  ^ampf  gietjen  fonntc,  aug  bem  eg  mit  Sorbeeren  gefront  fiegrei^ 
^ertcrging.  ©c^on  am  18.  Sanuar  1871  ivarb  .Kcnig  SS3i(f)cIm  I.  »on  5preufcn  unter 
Sujiimmung  oHer  beutfc^en  ©taaten  im  ©c^lofTe  gu  SSerfaifteg  alg  beutfc^et  j?aifer 
tjroftamiert.  25ag  grof e  Siel  Sigmarcfg  war  crreic^t.  2)ic  einfjeit  beg  bigger  gerjliicfelten 
33aterlanbeg  toax  iDiebevljergefiellt,  etn  mdd^tigeg  beutfc^eg  Oleid^  unter  ber  gii^rung  $reu« 
fieng  gcgritnbet,  unb  bie  bemfelben  bro'^enbcn  rjeinbc  ujaren  bejtcgt  unb  gcfc^lagen.  9lm 
20.  §Wai  1871  ttjurbe  »on  bem  giirjien  unb  9ieid)gfangler  ffiiemavrf  gu  granffurt  a/SW. 
ber  griebc  wit  granfreid&  untcrgeic^net,  burc^  hjclc^en  bie  fciitjct  »on  bem  bcutfc^cn 
Oieid^e  getrennten  J&ergogtiimer  fiot^ringcn  unb  (SIfa§  bemfelben  wieber  ein»erleibt 
Jvurben  unb  granfreid^  ftd^  scr^jflic^tete,  an  JDcutfc^lonb  eine  .Rricggentfd^dbigung  »cn 
pinf  SKilliorben  ffranfen  gu  ga'^len.  5)ie  (Sroffnung  beg  beutfc^en  €leic^gtagcg  in  SBerlin, 
OTO  21.  aWdrg  1871,  gel^ort  »iel(eid^t  ju  ben  gvoften  ilriump^en  biefeg  :^mi  feltfameu 
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twminbenitig^ttutttgm  SDJannrt.  13,  Supply  'ready',  and  use  the  Present 

Subjunctive.  14,  fcrt'ge^.  15,  =  with  the  same  question.  16,  and — 
day  =  and  this  was  repeated  (unb  bie^  iriefcer^oUe  fid^)  all  day  long  (ben  ganjra  Zoq 
long)  at  (in)  precise  intervals  of  10  minutes.  17,  an,  contracted  with  the 

deL  art,  18,  =  and  were  sent  back. 

Section  139. 

A   GKBAT  IiOSS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  had  lent  the  Manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  French  Revolution  "  to  a  neighbour  to  peruse.  By  *  some  mis- 
chance or  other,  it '  had  been  left  lying  on  the  parlour-floor,  and '  become 
forgotten.  Weeks  ran  on*,  when  at  last  the  historian  sent  for"  his 
manuscript,  the  •  printers  being  loud  for  copy.  Inquiries '  were  made, 
and '  then  it  was  found  that  the  maid-of-all-work,  finding  •  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  a  bundle  of  waste  paper  on  the  floor,  had  *"  used  it  to  light 
the  kitchen  and  parlour  fires  with  ".  Such  "  was  the  answer  returned  " 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  his  consternation  and  despair  may  be  imagined 
(S.  4,  N.  4).  There  "  was,  however,  no  help  for  him  but  to  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work  to  re-write  his  book ;  and  ^*  he  turned  to  and  did  it 
He  had  no  draft ",  and  ^'  was  compelled  to  rake  up  from  his  memory  facts, 
ideas,  and  expressions,  which  had  long  since  been  dismissed.  The 
composition^*  of  the  book  in  the  first  instance  had  been  a  work  of  real 
pleasure;  the"  re-writing  of  it,  a  second  time,  was  one  of  pain  and 
anguish  almost  beyond  belief.  That^  he  persevered  and  finished  the 
volume  under  such  circumstances  affords  "  an  instance  of  determination 
of  purpose  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded. — S.  Smiles,  "  Self-Help." 

1,  By  —  other  =  Through  a  mischance  (3JJi^gef(^id,  n.).  2,  it  —  lying, 

^tte  man  «...  liegen  faffen.  3,  and — forgotten = where  it  was  forgotten. 

4,  ran  on  =  passed  away.  5,  naif.  6,  the  —  copy  =  since  the  printers 

desired  (sttlongtn)  the  same.  7,  to  make  inquiries,  Sta^fctfcfiungen  onjieUni. 

8,  unb  nun  iiellte  t3  fi(f>  ^eraud.  9,  finding  —  floor  =  in  the  opinion  of  finding 
a  bundle  of  worthless  papers  on  the  floor.  10,  had  used  (bmu|en  .  .  .  ju) 

the  same.  Read  carefully  S.  87,  N.  6,  and  construe  accordingly.  11,  with 
=  with  it,  S.  4.  N.  5,  B.  12,  Such  =  that  13,  =  which  Mr.  C.  received. 
14,  (ii  blieb  i^m  inbejfm  nii^ti  anttxti  ubrig,  ate.  15,  unb  tv  ntoc^te  ftcfe  boron 

unb  ju^rte  e^  ou^.  16,  (Sntrourf,  m.  17,  and  —  dismissed  =  and  had  to 

(  =  must)  torture  (oBmartem)  his  memory  in  order  to  find  again  the  from  (son) 
him  long  forgotten  facts,  ideas,  and  expressions.  18,  composition  =  work ; 

in  the  first  instance  =  at  first.     Supply  '  for  him '  after  *  pleasure '.  19,  Say 

*  to  write  it  for  the  (^uni)  second  time  was  a  painful  and  ahnost  incredibly 
anxious  (ongftecfl)  work.  20,  S)ob  er  fie  but(^nil)rte.  21,  =  b ;  determination 
of  purpose  =  strength  of  will,  JSiKen^fraft,  f. ;  exceeded,  ubertrcftn. 

Section  140. 

HERO   WORSHIPS 

I. 

Do  *  not  think  it  a  mean  thing  to  look  up  to  (ju)  those  who  are  supe- 
rior to  yourselves'.     On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  in  practice*,  that 
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?'/zj  only  the  meanest  hearts,  the  shallowest  and  the  basest  (S.  128,  N.  11) 
wAo  feel  no  admiration,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  only  envy  for  those  who 
are  better  than  themselves ;  who  delight  in®  finding  fault  with  them, 
blackening  (S.  i,  N.  3)  their  character,  and  showing  that  they  are  not 
after  all  so  much  superior  to  other®  people;  while''  z'/  ts  the  noblest- 
hearted,  the  very  men  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  admired  themselves, 
who  feel  *  most  the  pleasure,  the  joy,  and  the  strength  of  reverence  (S.  3, 
N.  2);  of"  having  some  one  whom  they  can  look  up  to  and  admire; 
some  one  in  whose  company  they  can  forget  ^°  themselves,  their  own 
interest,  their  own  pleasure,  their  own  honour  and^^  glory,  and  cry: 
"Him  I  must  hear;  him  I  must  follow;  to  him  I  must  cling,  whatever" 
may  betide ! " 

1,  §clt>en»evet)tun9,  f.  2,  Do" — thing,  J^afte  ti  nid^t  fiir  ju  gcrtng.  3,  Use 
the  second  person  plural;  to  be  superior  to  a  person,  etnem  toeit  ubeikgen 
fein.  4,  in  practice  =  always,  5,  in  —  them  =  to  discover  weaknesses 

in  (an,  with  dat,)  them.  6,  to  other  people  =  to  others.  7,  while  — 

men,  Jt!at)venb  tie  :^oc^^erjigflen  2JJenf^en,  ^erabe  bieienigen.  8,  'to  feel',  here 

nnvfinbeu ;  '  most '  here  =  deepest,  am  tteffien ;  pleasure,  ©enu^,  m.  9,  In 

order  to  connect  this  sentence  more  closely  with  the  preceding,  I  propose  to 
say:  'the  pleasure  (@enu^,  m.)  of  having  (S.  34,  N.  10)  some  one  to  (ju)  whom 
they  can  look  up,  and  whom  they  can  admire '.  The  auxiliary  *  can '  must  be 
omitted  in  the  first  instance.  10,  Where  must  you  place  the  two  verbs, 

and  in  what  order  ?  11,  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  words  '  their 

own  '  must  be  repeated  here  in  German.     Why  ?  12,  Whatever  (3Bo« 

and))  may  happen. 

Section  141. 

HERO  WORSHIP. 

II. 

Blessed*  and  ennobling  is  the  feeling  which  gathers  round  a  wise 
teacher  or  '^  a  great  statesman  all  the  more  earnest,  high-minded,  pious 
youths  of  his  generation';  the*  feeling  which  makes®  soldiers  follow  the 
general  whom  they  trust,  they  know  not  why  or  whither,  through  danger  *, 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  ^  death  itself ;  the  *  feeling  which,  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, made*  the  Apostles  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ®,  saying  (S.  in, 
N.  6) :  "  Lord,  to  ^°  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
Hfe,"  and  which  made  them  *^  ready  to  work  "^"^  and  to  die  for  Him  whom 
the  world  called  the  Son  of  the  carpenter,  but  whom  they,  through  '*  the 
Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  their  own  pure  and  noble  spirits, 
knew "  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. — Charles  Kingsley,  "  The 
Water  of  Life." 

1,  ©egfucEcnb.  2,  Repeat  here  the  prep. 'round',  urn.  3,  generation  = 
time.  4,  ieiic3.  5,  to  make  follow,  fotgen  Ijei^en,  which  verbs  must  be 

placed  after  the  rel.  clause ;  folgen  requires  the  dat. ;  to  trust  a  person,  ciuem 
»ertiauen.  6,  Use  the  pi.  with  this  noun.  7,  yea,  even  unto  death. 

8,  '  to  make ',  here  again  l^ci^en  (to  bid),  str.  v.  tr. ;  which  place  after  *  follow ' 
according  to  App.  §  19.  9,  Jesus  Christ  has  retained  its  Latin  declension, 

thus :  N.  3cfu«  (5f)riftu«  ;  G-  Sefu  6^rifti;  D.  3efu  (S^tifto;  Ace.  Sefunt  (St^rijlum. 
Use  the  dat.  g^rijlo,  since  folgen  governs  the  dat.  10,  'to  whom',  here 
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too^in  (whither),  which  appears  in  the  German  text  of  the  Bible.  U,  *to 

make  ready ',  here  =  to  enable,  befa^igen.  12,  trirfen  is  more  appropriate 

here  than  arfctiten,  considering  the  elevated  style  of  the  whole  speech. 
13,  through  —  spirits,  fraft  tf3  gottUifeen  @fiftf€,  ber  in  t^rtn  rrintn,  ebim  J&ergm 
Scugni^  oblegte.  14,  knew  to  be,  al3  (followed  by  the  Ace.)  . . .  ttfanntm. 

Section  142. 

JAMES  WATT   AND   THE   STE  AM-ENGnTE. 

I. 

James  Watt  was  the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine;  but,  in 
truth  ^,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he 
should  rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.  //  was  by  his  inventions  that 
its  action  -  was  so  regulated  as '  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactm-es,  and  its  power  so  increased  as 
to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances*  it 
has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  flexibility,  for  the 
prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  precision,  and  ductility 
with  which  this  power  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend'  an  oak,  is  as 
nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  before  it,  draw  out  without  •  breaking  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bubble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider^  muslin 
and  forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribbons ',  and  impel '  loaded  vessels 
against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

1,  *  in  truth'  is  better  not  translated  here.  Say  'but  in  regard  to  (in 
Oiiirfiicfct  auf)  all  that  (S.  3,  N.  7)  refers  (ft(^  fct^ie^n)  to  (auf)  the  excellence  of 
its  construction  and  (ttie)  to  (auf)  the  variety  (SWannigfaltigfeit,  f.)  of  its 
application  (9lu|an»entung,  f.),  should  he  rather  (eigtntlic^)  be  called  the 
Inventor  of  the  same'.  2,  SEirfung,  f.;  in  what  voice  is  the  verb  ?   Insert 

the  adv.  etft  after  the  auxiliary.  3,  as  —  defiance = as  (um)  to  be  able  to 

employ  it  in  (b«i)  the  making  (Slnfettigung,  f.)  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
(jart)  manufactures  (jjatrifate),  and  its  power  so  increased  as  (um)  to  be  able  to 
render  resistance  (SSiberfianb  teifien)  to  every  weight  (8ati,  f.)  and  every  solidity 
(gefhgfeit,  f.).  Translate  *  to  be  able '  by  fonnen,  which  need  be  expressed  but 
once,  and  must  be  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  whole  period,  which,  along 
with  the  following,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  translate  that  has  yet  been 
given.  4,  Sinticttungtn  ;  it  =  the  machine;  thing,  aBetfjeug,  n.,  after  which 

place  the  verb  'become';  alike  for,  unb  juxit  fcirt  fowot)l  teeym  ...  ttie  au(^. 
5,  rend  =  tear  down.  6,  Say  '  without  tearing  it ',  which   place  after 

'gossamer' (Scmmetfdben).  7,  Insert  the  prep,  auf  here.  8.  ©tmftn. 

9,  to  impel  against,  entge'genhrtibfu,  governing  the  dat. 

Seciioji  143. 

JAMES   WATT  AND   THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 

II. 

It  would  be  diflBcult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which  these 

inventions  have  conferred  upon  this  country.     There  is  no  branch  of 

industry  that  has  not  been  indebted  *  to  them ;  and  ^,  in  all  the  most 

VOL.  rv.  H 
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material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  magnificently  the  field  of  its 
exertions,  but  *  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 
It  was  our  improved  steam-engine,  in  short  *,  that  fought  the  battles  of 
Europe  and  sustained  and  exalted,  through  "^  the  late  tremendous  contest, 
the  political  greatness  of  our  land.  //  z's  the  same  great  power  wkt'ch 
now  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  *  the 
arduous  struggle  t'n  which  we  are  still  engaged  (18 19)  with  the  skilF  and 
capital  of  countries  (S.  16,  N,  10)  less  oppressed  with  (tjon)  taxation. 

But  these  are  poor  *  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It  has  in- 
creased indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and^° 
rendered  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

1,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  '\^  l^abe  S^uen  »tete3  ju  »crbanfen.  2,  Say 
'  and  in  the  principal  branches ' ;  most  magnificently,  auf  ba3  gropartigfte. 
3,  Insert  'also  '  here.  4,  ^\\k\,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period. 

5,  through  =  in.  6,  foitfc^en,  which  rendering  will  make  the  relative 

clause  *  in  —  engaged '  superfluous.  7,  *  skill ',  here  =  industry.  8,  poor  = 
superficial ;  narrow,  befd^ranlt ;  of = about.  9,  of  human  =  of  our.  10,  unb 
bic  ©toffe,  h)etd^c  fonj^  nur  bent  Oieic^tum  unb  bem  SBo^ljianb  jugangti^  »arcn,  fiir  bie 
gattje  2Dett  bifUg  unb  erveid^bar  gema^t. 

Section  144. 

JAMES  WATT  AND  THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 
III. 

It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  man,  in  short*,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned  ^ ;  completed  ^  the  dominion  of 
mind  over  the  most  refractory  quaUties  of  matter  *,  and  laid  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  ^  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which "  are  to 
aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations.  It '  is  to  the  genius  of 
one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing !  And  certainly  no  man  ever 
bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind  *.  The  blessing  is  not  only  universal, 
but '  unbounded ;  and  the  fabled "  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the 
loom,  who  were  deified  by  their  rude "  contemporaries,  conferred  less 
important  benefits  (App.  §  5)  on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our 
present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with "  future  generations,  and  it  ^^  is 
sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country. — Lord  Jeffrey. 

1,  Commence  the  period  with  '  In  short '.  2,  to  assign  limits  to  a  thing, 
einet  ©ac^e  ©renjen  jictfen.  3,  Say  '  it  has  completed ',  etc.  4,  aWaterie,  f. 
5,  \^x.  6,  Say  '  which  are  destined  (gu  etwaS  bcjiimmt  fein,  Comp.  S.  87,  N.  6) 
to  assist  and  to  reward  the  labours  of  ( =  of  the)  future  generations.  7,  It — 
owing  =  All  this  we  owe  mainly  to  the  genius  of  a  single  man.  8,  @cf(j^Icd^t, 
n. ;  use  the  verb  in  the  Perfect ;  ever,  j[e  »orl^cr.  9,  fonberu  auc^.  10,  fagen; 
%aft.        11,  rude  =  inexperienced.        12,  bei,  with  the  def.  art.        13,  biefev. 

Section  145. 

MANUPACTUKES  OP  ENGLAND'. 

The  principal  branches  of^  the  industrial  pursuits  are  the  manufac- 
tures^ of  cotton,  woollen*,   and  worsted  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
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earthenware ^  hosiery,  mining*,  and  shipbuilding.  The  geograpliical 
distribution  of  the  manufacturing '  population  is  dependent  partly  on 
natural,  pardy  on  accidental  circumstances.  The  proximity  of  a  coal- 
field '  decides  the  point '  in  many  instances " ;  for,  even  where  the  raw 
material  is  bulky",  it  is  generally  more  practicable  to  bring  "  it  to  the 
coal  (Jto^Un),  than  the  coal  to  it,  an"  instance  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  copper-ore  of  Cornwall  being  taken  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 
The  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on"  generally  at*^  the  coal-fields, 
the  ^*  chief  seats  being  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has^"  been  located  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for 
/^  lasf  three  centimes ;  but "  it  has  attained  its  present  dimensions  very 
much  through  those  counties  being  readily  furnished  with  the  raw  material 
from  America,  as'*  well  as  fi^om  the  abundance  of  coal  outside  those 
counties ;  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Stockport,  and  Macclesfield  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufactvu-e.— Bevax,  "  The  Student's  Manxal  of 
Modern  Geography." 

1,  JDif  raglifc^e  Snfcu^rie.  2,  of  —  pursuits,  bet  Sniiu^t.  3,  gabri^ 

fatten,  f.  4,  The  preposition  'of  is  best  repeated  in  this  enumeration; 

worsted,  au3  ^ammtrcKe  ge^ttigt ;  '  goods ',  here  Stcjfe.  5,  tttntw  @tf<^irr  or 

Sxpftttporra.  6,  Strgjimb  <g<^ifgBan.  7,  manufacturing  =  industrial. 

8,  .Rc^lralager,  n.  9,  the  point,  tariiter,  which  place  last  10,  instances  = 
cases.  11,  firret  unt  umfanjtfii.  12,  ^in'f(fcajfen;  than  —  it  =  than  the 

reverse,  aii  um^efe^rt.  13,  It  is  well  to  begin  a  new  period  here,  thus : 

*  An  example  of  this  (taju)  furnishes  the  copper-ore  of  ComwaU,  which  is 
taken  (fcffcttmi)  to  (S,  72,  N.  4),  S,',  etc.  14,  tetreibtn,  insep.  c.  str.  v. 

15,  at  the  =  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  16,  the  —  being  =  which  are 

mainly  situated  (teftgtn)  in.  17,  has  been  located,  ift  anfaifig.  The  Present 
is  often  used  in  German  where  the  English  nse  the  Perfect  to 
express  the  duration  of  an  action  up  to  the  time  of  speaking ;  as — 
Unfere  tyamilie  ircBnt  ftit  jiranjig  Sabrtn  (or  f(^cn  jttunjig  Sa^n)  in  9San(^fiicr, 
our  family  has  been  I't-ving  in  Manchester  /or  these  last  twenty  years. 
18,  but  —  America.  This  clause  containing  a  Gerund  (being)  preceded  by  the 
preposition  'through',  must  be  construed  according  to  S.  1,  N.  3,  and  S.  87, 
N.  6  in  the  following  way :  '  but  it  (fie)  has  received  its  present  dimension 
especially  thereby  (taturcfc,  read  S.  87,  N.  6),  that  these  counties  can  easily  be 
(S.  2,  N.  i)  supplied  with  the  raw  material  from  America'.  The  three  verlK 
must,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  end,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  governing 
verb  (can)  stands  last,  and  the  auxiliary  of  tense  in  the  middle.  19,  as  — 

counties  =  as  also  (trie  aaij  nc(^)  thereby,  that  the  coal  is  [use  the  pL  in  German] 
to  be  got  (gu  ^oten  fein)  in  abundance  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Section  146. 

MB.  H.  M.  STANIiEYS   APPEAL ^   FOB  SUPPLIES. 

I. 
Village  o/"N'sanda-,  August  4,  1877. 
To '  any  Gentleman  who  speaks  Enghsh  at  Embomma, 
Dear*  Sir, 

I  have  arrived  at*  this  place  firom  Zanzibar  with  115  souls,  (S.  53, 
N.  9)  men,  women,  and  children.     We  are  now  in  •  a  state  of  imminent 

H  2 
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Starvation.  We  can  buy'  nothing  from  the  natives,  for  they  laugh  at* 
our  kinds  of  cloth ',  beads,  and  wire.  There '°  are  no  provisions  in  the 
country  that  may  be  purchased,  except  on  market  days,  and  starving 
people  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  these  markets.  I  ^^  therefore,  have  made 
bold  to  despatch  three  of  my  young  men  ",  natives  "  of  Zanzibar,  with 
(nebfi)  a  boy  named  Feruzi,  of  the  English  mission  at  Zanzibar,  with 
this  letter. 

I  do  not  know  you,  but"  I  am  told  there  (S.  104,  N.  19)  is  an  English- 
man at  (in)  Embomma,  and  as  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  I 
beg  you  not  to  disregard  my  request.  The  boy  Robert  will  be  better  able 
to  describe  our  lone  condition  than  I"  can  tell  you  in  this  letter.  We  are 
in  a  state  ^the  greatest  distress ;  but  if  your  supplies"  arrive  in  time,  I" 
may  be  able  to  reach  Embomma  within  four  days. 

1,  5lnruf  urn  Sufenbung  »on  SBaren.  2,  The  village  of  N'sanda  is  three 

days'  journey  from  Embomma,  or  Boma,  which  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Congo  or  Livingstone  River  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  English  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  and,  with  regard  to  Stanley's  position,  may  be  considered  the  van  of 
civilisation  in  Africa,  being  the  first  place  inhabited  by  Europeans. — For  the 
full  understanding  of  this  letter,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  it  was 
written  at  the  critical  period  when,  at  their  journey  home  from  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  almost  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles,  the  heroic  travellers 
of  more  than  7000  miles  through  Equatorial  Africa  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  grimest  of  all  enemies  —  starvation.  Nearly  forty 
men  filled  the  sick  list  with  dysentery,  ulcers,  and  scurvy,  and  the  number 
of  victims  of  the  latter  disease  was  steadily  increasing.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  people  had  had  no  other  food  but  a  few  ground-nuts  and  bananas, 
and  were  scarcely  more  than  skin  and  bone.  In  this  extremity  Mr.  Stanley 
determined  to  despatch  four  of  his  strongest  and  swiftest  men  with  this 
letter  to  Embomma,  where  he  was  told  there  was  one  Englishman,  one 
Frenchman,  and  three  Portuguese.  He  then  intended  to  follow  these  men 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  his  people,  and  to  meet  them  and 
the  expected  supplies  on  the  road  to  Boma,  thus  gaining  at  least  one  or  two 
days,  which  might  turn  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  starving 
followers.  3,  Use  the  attributive  construction,  as  explained  in  S.  48, 

N.  6.  4,  ©ee^rt.  5,  at  this  place  =  here.  6,  bem  a3er:^un9em  na^e 

fein.  7,  '  buy ',  here  =  exchange,  ein'taufc^en.  8,  iiber,  with  Ace. 

9,  Say  *  cloths,  beads,  and  wires '.  10,  Say  *  Except  on  (^u^ec  an)  market 

days  there  are  (j!nb)  in  the  (auf  bem)  country  no  provisions  to  be  got  (gu  l^aben) 
that  we  can  buy,  and  if  one  hungers,  one  cannot  possibly  wait  for  (auf,  with 
Ace.)  these  markets.  11,  Say  '  I  venture  (after  which  use  the  grammatical 
object,  as  explained  in  S.  51,  N.  13)  therefore  to  send  (ab'ftnben) ',  etc. 
12,  8eute.  13,  irc^e  autf  Sanjibor  Qcbxirtig  finb.  14,  man  fagt  mic 

jeboc^.  15,  I  can  tell  you  =  I  can  do.  16,  'supplies',  here = goods. 

17,  I  may  be  able  =  I  can  perhaps  (See  App.  §  15). 

Section  147. 

'       MB.  H.  M.  STAMTiEY'S  APPEAL  FOR  SUPPLIES, 

II. 

I  want  300  cloths  ^,  each  four  yards  long,  of*  such  quality  as  you  trade 
with,  which  is  very  different  from  that  we  have ;  but '  better  than  all  would 
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be  ten  or  fifteen  man-loads  of  rice  or  grain  to  fill  the  pinched  *  bellies 
immediately,  as  ^  even  with  the  cloths  it  would  require  time  to  purchase 
food,  and  starving  people  *  cannot  wait.  The  supplies  must  arrive  within 
two  days,  or  ^  I  may  have  a  fearful  time  of  it  among  the  dying.  Of  course 
I  hold  myself  responsible  for  any*  expense  (S.  16,  N.  10)  you^  may 
incur  in  the  business.  What  is  wanted  is  immediate  relief,  and  I  pray 
you  to**  use  your  utmost  energies  to  forward  it  at  once.  If  (App.  §  21) 
you  have  such  little  luxuries  **  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  biscuits  by  you, 
such  ^-  as  one  man  can  easily  carry,  I  beg  you  on  "  my  own  behalf  that 
you  will  send  a  small  supply"  and^°  add  to  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  you  upon  the  timely  arrival  of  the  supplies  for  my  people.  Until  *^  that 
time  I  beg  you  to  believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Stanley, 
Commanding"  the  Anglo-American  Expedition  for"  the 
Exploration  of  Africa. 
P.S.    You*®  may  not  know  me  by  name,  I  therefore  add,  I^°  am  the 
person  that  discovered"*  Livingstone  in  187 1.  H.  M.  S. — H.  M.  Stanley, 
"  Through  the  Dark  Continent." 

1,  cloths  =  pieces  o/"  cloth.  2,  of  —  have  =  and  of  that  quality  with 

which  you  trade,  which  is  quite  diflferent  from  ours.  3,  but  —  grain =but 

still  better  would  be  (Pluperf.  Subj.)  as  much  rice  or  grain  as  ten  or  fifteen 
men  (geute)  can  carry.  4,  =  hungry  stomachs.  5,  as  —  food  =  as  (after 

which  place  the  subject  *  ive '),  even  in  the  possession  of  the  cloths,  we  should 
yet  want  time  to  exchange  provisions  for  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  jB).  6,  bie  J&unget; 
leifcenten.  7,  or — dying,  Liter.  =  if  (after  which  place  the  subject  */')  among  the 
dying  I  shall  (fell)  not  experience  (bur^te'btn)  a  dreadful  time  (App.  §  18). 
8,  any  =  all.  0,  tie  3^ncn  aui  biefet  SLngelegcn^eit  erteacfjfen  mcgen.  10,  to — 
once  =  to  do  the  ( =  your)  utmost  in  jour  potwer  (fein  Slu^erjic^  t^un)  and  to  send 
us  the  same  (to  agree  with  relief)  at  once.  11,  gunt^artifel ;  to  have  by 

oneself  =  to  possess.  12,  such  =  about  as  much.  13,  on  —  behalf  = 

for  my  own  person.  14,  supply  =  quantity.  15,  and  —  people  =  and 

thereby  still  to  increase  (cergrcpern)  the  great  debt  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  gratitude,  to 
which  I  shall  be  in  duty  bound  to  you  (einent  »etvjltc^tet  fein)  after  the  timely 
(tc(^tjeitig)  arrival  of  the  supplies  (aBarenfenbung).  16,  SBi^  ba^in  eitqjft^le 

i(^  ntic^  3^nfn  ^o^a^tcnb  unb  ergebenji.  17,  ^otnntanbietmber  ber.  18,  gut. 
10,  =  Perhaps  is  my  name  unknown  to  you.  20,  I  —  that  =  that  it  is  I, 

who.  21,  auf  finten,  of  which  use  the  Perfect. 

Section  148. 

ANSWER   TO*  THE   PBECEDING  IjETTEK. 

English  Factory,  Boma,  6th  August  1877,  6,30  A.M. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  welcome  letter  came  ^  to  hand  yesterday,  al  7  p.m.  As'  soon  as 
its  contents  were  understood,  we  arranged  to  despatch  to  you  such  articles 
as  you  requested,  as  much  as  our  stock  on  hand  would  permit,  and  other 
things  that  we  deemed  would  be  suitable  in  that  locality.     You  will  see 
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Ikaf  we  send  fifty  pieces  ^  cloth,  each  twenty-four  yards  long,  and  some 
sacks  containing  sundries  for  yourself;  several*  sacks  ^rice,  potatoes,  a 
few  bundles  ^fish,  a  bundle  ^tobacco,  and  one  demijohn °  ^rum.  The 
carriers  are  all  paid,  so  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  them. 
That  °  is  all  we  need  say  about  business.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  ta 
hear  that  you  have  arrived  there  in  such  (fo)  piteous '  condition,  but  we 
send  our  warmest  congratulations  to  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  soon 
arrive  in  Boma.  (This*  place  is  called  Boma  by  us,  though  on  the  map  it* 
is  Embomma.)  Again  ^^  hoping  that  you  will  soon  arrive,  and  that  you 
are  not  suffering  in  health. 

Believe"  us  to  remain. 

Your  sincere  friends, 

HaTTON  &  COOKSON. 

(Signed)  A.  Da  Motta  Veiga. 
J.  W.  Harrison. 

1,  auf,  with  Ace, ;  A.M.  tnorgenS  ;  p.m.  atcnbS. — This  letter  and  the  accom- 
panying supplies  were  received  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
August,  two  days  after  he  despatched  his  letter  to  Boma.  Messrs.  A.  Da 
Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison  were  the  managers  of  a  factory  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Hatton  &  Cookson  of  Liverpool.  2,  came  to 
hand  =  we  have  .  .  .  received.  3,  As  —  locality  =  As  soon  as  we  had  under- 
stood the  contents  of  the  same  (to  agree  with  letter),  we  (A pp.  §  14)  made 
arrangements  (Slnilalten  trcffen)  to  send  you  the  asked  for  (crbetcn)  articles,  as 
far  as  (fo  hjcit)  our  stock  (ffiarentac^er,  n.,  or  3Baicnitorvat,  m.)  would  permit 
us  (S.  51,  N.  13),  and  add  (supply  nod^)  some  other  things  of  which  we  thought 
they  might  (  =  could)  be  useful  to  you  there.  4,  several,  a  few  =  some. 
5,  eine  grofe  ^orBflafc^e.  6,  SBeitcr  Ijaben  tt>ir  nic^t^  @ef(^apUc^c3  ju  fageii. 
7,  trauvig.  8,  Say  '  We  call  this  place  (Drt,  m.)  B '.  9,  Say  '  it  is 
called'.  10,  Say  *  Again  (nod>  einntal)  expressing  (S.  iii,  N.  6),  the  hope'. 
11,  jeid^nen  tcir  in  aufciii^tiget  greuntf^a^  ergebenji. 

Section  149. 

MR,  STANIjEY'S  ACKNOWLEDGMENT^  OP  THE  PRECEDING 
LETTER  AND  THE  SUPPLIES  ='. 

I. 

Banza  M'Buko,  August  6,  1877. 

Messrs.  A.  Da  Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison, 
Embomma,  Congo  River. 

Gentlemen, 

I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  have  received  your  welcome  letter,  but  better 
than  all,  and  ^  more  welcome,  are  your  supplies.  I  am  unable  to  express 
just  at  present  how  grateful  I  feel.  At  the  sight  of  (oon)  the  stores  ex- 
posed^ to  our  hungry  eyes — at  the  sight  of  (»on)  the  rice,  the  fish,  and 
the  rum,  and*  for  me — wheaten  bread,  butter,  sardines,  jam,  peaches, 
grapes,  beer  (ye '  gods !  just  think  of  it — three  bottles  pale  ale  * !),  besides 
tea  and  sugar,  we  (App.  §  14)  are  all  so  over-joyed  and  confused  that 
we  cannot  restrain '  ourselves  from  falling  to  and  *  enjoying  this  sudden 
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bounteous  store.  I  beg  you  will  charge*  our  apparent  want  of  (an) 
thankfulness  to  our  greediness.  If  we  do  not  thank  you  suflBcientiy  in 
words,  rest  assured  we  "  feel  what  volumes  could  not  describe. 

For  the  next  twentj'-four  hours  we  shall  be  too  busy  eating  and 
drinking  to  think  of  anything  else  much ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  people" 
will  cry  out  joyfully,  while"  their  mouths  are  full  of  rice  and  fish: 
"  Verily,  our  master  has  found  the  sea  and  his  brothers,  but  we  did  not 
believe  him  until  ^'  he  showed  us  the  rice  and  the  pambe  (rum).  We 
did  not  believe  there"  was  any  end  to  the  great  river;  but  God  be 
praised  for  ever,  for  we  shall  see  white  people  **  to-morrow,  and  oiu: 
wars^*  and  troubles  will  be  over !" 

1,  Slnjeige  sen  tem  (Smpfanje ;  '  supplies ',  here  ©arenfentung,  t  2,  Insert 
the  adverb  nod)  here.  3,  It  was  exposed  to  my  eyes,  tS  war  »or  meinm 

Slugen  ou^gefcrcitct ;  '  hungry ',  here  gierig.  4,  unb  —  te3  fur  mxi)  fcefiimmten 

aiieiptrot^ ;  the  article,  in  the  Gen.  case,  must  be  repeated  before  each  of  the 
following  nouns.  5,  ye  —  it  =  o  fe^t,  3^t  ©otter.  6,  ©ei^bier. 

7,  btjwiugen;   from  falling  to,  ^u^ugrtififn.  8,  unb  biefe  vmi  fo  f(^neH  unb 

grcpmuiig  jugefancten  ajcttdte  ^u  serje^teiu  9,  I  beg  you  will  charge  this 

to  his  greediness,  ic^  bitte  @ie,  bte3  Teintt  (Spbegietfce  »ur  ^aft  legen  |U  tocfien. 
10,  we  —  describe  =  we  feel  more  than  could  (App.  §  33,  and  S.  2,  N.  i)  be 
described  to  you  through  (burc^)  volumes.  11,  Seute.  12,  Say  *  while 

their  mouth  is  still  filled  with  rice  and  fish'.  13,  e^.  14,  Say  'the 

great  river  had  (See  App.  §  29)  ever  (je)  an  end.  15,  9Kenfc^en.  16,  ^ampfe 
unb  Sefcfcwerben.  17,  This  letter,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  was 
despatched  to  Boma,  the  caravan  following  slowly,  and  reaching  Boma  on 
the  9th  of  August  1877,  the  999th  day  from  the  date  of  their  departure  from 
Zanzibar.  The  expedition  then  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  at  Boma, 
and,  on  the  nth,  descended  the  river  Congo.  After  steaming  northward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  for  a  few  hours,  the  vessel  entered  the  fine  bay  of 
Kabinda,  on  the  southern  shores  of  which  the  native  town  of  that  name 
in  the  county  of  Nyoyo  is  situate.  The  Expedition,  after  a  stay  of  eight  days 
at  Kabinda,  was  kindly  taken  on  board  the  Portuguese  gunboat  '  Tamega '  to 
San  Paulo  de  Loanda.  Here  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality 
by  the  Portuguese  and  the  oflBcers  of  the  English  navy,  who  offered  the 
Expedition  a  passage  to  Cape  Town  in  H.M.S.  '  Industry',  Commander  R.  C. 
Dyer.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  reached  on  the  21st  of  October.  Here 
a  telegram  from  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty  was  received,  authorising 
the  Commodore  Francis  William  Sullivan  to  prepare  H.M.S.  'Industry'  for 
the  reception  of  the  Expedition  and  to  convey  them  to  Zanzibar,  the  end 
of  their  journey.  On  the  6th  of  November  H.M.  S.  *  Industry '  was  equipped 
and  ready  for  her  voyage  to  Zanzibar,  which  was  reached  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  By  this  time  the  sick  had,  all  but  one,  recovered,  and  had 
improved  so  much  in  appearance  that  few  persons  ignorant  of  what  they 
had  been,  could  have  supposed  that  these  were  the  living  skeletons  that  had 
reeled  from  sheer  weakness  through  Boma. 

Section  160. 

MR  STAHTiEY'S  liETTEB  (continued). 

II. 
Dear  Sirs, 

Though^  strangers,  I  feel  we  shall  be  great  friends,  and*  I  shall 
always  remember  my  feelings  of  gratefuhiess,  when  I  first  caught  sight 
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of  your  supplies,  and  my  poor,  faithful,  and  brave  people  cried  out : 
"  Master,  we  are  saved ! — food  ^  is  coming !"  The  old  and  the  young — 
the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children — lifted  their  wearied  and  worn- 
out  *  frames  ^,  and  began  to  chant  lustily  an  ®  extemporaneous  song,  in " 
honour  of  the  white  people  by  (an)  the  great  salt  sea  (the  (S.  53,  N.  9) 
Atlantic)  who  had  listened  to  their  prayers.  I  had*  to  rush  to  my 
tent  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  issue  ^,  despite  all  my  attempts  to 
composure  ^^ 

Gentlemen,  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  attend  your  footsteps 
whithersoever  "  you  go,  is  the  very  earnest "  prayer  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M.  Stanley, 
Commanding  the  Anglo-American  Expedition. — 

H.  M.  Stanley,  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent." 

1,  obgleid^  ttir  un8  no(!^  fremb  ftnb.  2,  Say  '  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 

feelings  of  gratefulness  which  I  experienced  (ennjfinben,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.), 
when',  etc.  3,  Say  'there  come  provisions'!  4,  abgcmagevt. 

5,  Server,  m.,  which  use  in  the  Sing.  6,  cin  au3  bem  ©tcgreife  entworfencei 

Sieb ;  to  chant  =  to  sing.  7,  in  —  people,  ben  Sfficifen  . .  .  ju  S^ren;  the  words 
ju  (Sl^rcn  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  8,  Use  the  Imperfect 

of  miiflen.  9,  to  issue = to  break  forth,  ]^cr»or't)rc(!^cn.  10,  to  composure  = 
to  compose  myself.  11,  The  adverbial  clause  '  whithersoever  you  go '  may 
be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adverb  '  flet^ '.  12,  earnest = sincere;  faithfully, 
crgefcen  (adject.). 

Section  151. 

EETUKNED^   KINDNESS. 

When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  the  country  near^  Albany  was  newly  setded,  a 
starving  Indian  came  to  the  inn  at  Lichfield  and  asked  for  a  night's 
shelter  and  some  supper,  at  ^  the  same  time  confessing  that,  from  * 
failure  in  hunting,  he  had  nothing*^  to  pay.  The  hostess  drove  him 
away  with  reproachful  *  epithets,  and  as  the  Indian  was  about  (S.  6,  N.  4) 
scornfully  to  retire, — there  being  (S.  30,  N.  4)  no  other  inn  for^  many 
a  weary  mile, — a*  man,  who  was  sitting  by,  directed  the  hostess  to 
supply '  his  wants,  and  promised  to  pay  her.  As  ^°  soon  as  the  Indian's 
supper  was  ended,  he  thanked  his  benefactor,  and  said  he  would  some 
day  return  his  kindness.  Several  years  thereafter  "  the  setder  was  taken 
a  prisoner  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  carried  off  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Canada.  His 
life  was  spared  ^^,  but  he  was  detained  in  "  slavery.  One  "  day,  however., 
an  Indian  came  to  him,  and  bade  the  captive  follow  him.  The  Indian 
never  told  where  they  were  going,  nor  *"  what  was  his  object ;  but  day 
after  "  day  the  captive  followed  his  mysterious  guide,  till  one  afternoon 
they  came  suddenly  on^^  a  beautiful  expanse  of  cultivated  fields,  with 
many  houses  rising  amongst  them.  "  Do  you  know  that  place .'' "  asked 
the  Indian.  "  Ah,  yes — it  is  Lichfield  ! "  and  whilst  the  astonished  exile  '* 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  amazement, 
the  Indian  exclaimed :   "  And  I  am  the  starving  Indian,  on  whom,  at 
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this  very  place,  you  took  ^'  pity.  And  now  that  ^°  I  have  repaid  you, 
I  pray  you  go  home ! " — Dr.  Dwight. 

1,  sergelten,  insep.  comp.  sir.  v.  2,  untteit;  newly,  tfcen:  *to  settle',  here 
f olonifieren.  3,  at  —  confessing  =  on  which  occasion  (wobei)  he  confessed. 

4,  toegen  erfotglofer  Sagb.  5,  nothing  to  pay  =  no  money  for  (ju,  contracted 

with  the  dat,  of  the  def.  art.)  paying.  6,  reproachful  epithets,  <S(^c(tlrotte. 

7,  for  — mile,  nteilentueit  in  bcr  0tunle.  8,  'a  man',  here  =  a  guest.     The 

verb  'directed'  (^eif  en,  str.  v.)  must  be  placed  before  the  subject,  since  the 
subordinate  clause  precedes  the  principal  one.  9,  to  supply  a  person's 

wants,  flit  bie  SScbiirfniffe  einc3  SKenfc^en  forgcn.  10,  Say  '  As  soon  as  the 

Indian  had  eaten  (tjerje^ren)  his  supper'.  11,  fpatcr.  12,  rerf^oncn. 

13,  in  slavery  =  as  a  slave ;  *  to  detain ',  here  gefattgen  fatten.  14,  Say 

'One  day,  however,  came  an  Indian  to  the  prisoner  with  the  intimation 
(®eifung,  f.)  to  follow  him '.  This  construction  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  '  i^m '.  15,  nor  —  object  =  or  else  his  intention. 

16,  fiir.  17,  ju  einer  f^oncn  glddie  iirbar  gema(^ter  gelfcer.  18,  exile  = 

settler.  19,  to  take  pity  on  a  person,  jxc^  eine^  aj?cnfd)en  erbannen ;  supply 

the  adverb  einmal  (one  day)  before  the  verb.  20,  that  =  since,  ba ;  to  repay 
a  person,  einem  feine  S^ult  ab'tragen. 

Sectioji  152. 

ISrEW-YEAK'S  EVE'. 

I. 

It  was  dreadfully  cold ;  it  snowed,  and  was  beginning  to  grow  dark ; 
it  was  the  last  evening  of  the  year, — New-year's  Eve.  In  this  cold,  a 
poor  little  girl  was  wandering  about  the  streets  with''  bare  head  and 
bare  feet.  She  had  slippers  on  when  she  left  home  (<§autf,  with  the 
def.  art.),  but  what  was  the  good  of  them  ?  They  (@g)  were  the  large, 
old  shppers  of  her  mother's — so  large  that  they  fell  off  the  little  girl's 
feet  as  she  hurried  across  the  street  to  ^  escape  a  carriage,  which  came  * 
galloping  along  at  a  great  rate.  The  one  slipper  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  a  boy  ran  off  with  the  other. 

So  the  little  girl  wandered  about  barefooted,  with  a  quantity  •  of 
matches  in  an  old  apron,  whilst  she  held  a  box'  of  them  in  her 
(S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  hand.  No  one  had  bought  any  matches  of  her  through^ 
the  whole  livelong  day — no  one  had  given  her  a  single  farthing^. 
Hungry,  and  pinched  ^  with  cold,  the  poor  little  girl  crept "  along,  the 
large  flakes  of  snow  covering  (S.  55,  N.  i ;  use  n:d|renb)  her  yellow 
hair,  which  "  curled  round  her  face. 

In "  a  corner  between  two  houses,  one  projecting  beyond  the  other, 
she  sought  shelter.  Huddling"  herself  up,  she  drew  her  poor  little 
feet,  which  were  red  and  blue  with  cold,  under  her  (fic^)  as  well  as  she 
could,  but  she"  was  colder  than  ever,  and^^  dared  not  go  home 
(S.  63,  N.  8),  for,  as  she  had  sold  no  matches,  her  cruel  ^*  father  would 
beat  her.  Besides ",  it  was  cold  at  home  (S.  63,  N.  8),  for  they  lived 
just"  under  the  roof,  and'^  the  wind  blew  in,  though  straw  and  rags 
had  been  stuffed  in  the  large  cracks.  Her  little  hands  were  quite 
benumbed   with   cold.     Oh*,  how  much  good  one  match  would  do. 
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if  she  dared  but  (nur)  take  it  out  of  the  box  and  draw  ^i  it  across  the 
wall  to  warm  her  fingers  in  the  flames ! 

1,  2)cr  (SijtBerfterabenb.  2,  with  — feet,  barfiifi  unb  unbebccften  ^aupte^, 

which  place  before  *  about  (burd^)  the  streets '.  3,  to  escape  a  carriage, 

f  inent  SBacjen  au3  bent  3Bcg  taufen.    For  the  translation  of  the  conjunction  *  to '  in 
this  clause  compare  S.  19,  N.  7.  4,  to  come  galloping  along  at  a  great 

rate,  in  »ottem  ©ato^p  bic  ©trape  entiang  fommeii.  5,  a  quantity  =  some. 

6,  @t^a(^tcl,  f. ;  of  them  =  of  the  same.  7,  through  —  day,  ben  gangen  Xag 

(mig,  which  is  best  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,        8,  §e((er,  m. 
9,  to  be  pinched  with  cold,  »or  ^alte  erjlarrt  fein.  10,  to  creep  along,  ftd^ 

ivciter  fd^telJjjen.  11,  Say  'which   in  curls  surrounded   (uttUuaUen,  insep, 

comp.  w.  V.)  her  face.  12,  In— other,  3n  einem  burc^  cin  {)ervorfpringcnbe3 

S^aui  gebilbetcn  ffiinfel.  13,  Say  *  She  huddled  herself  up  (nie'berfauevn,  sep. 

comp.  w.  V.)  and  drew  her',  etc.  14,  I  am  cold,  e3  friert  vx\6).  15,  Say 

'  and  yet  she  (App.  §  24, 5)  dared  (ttjagen,  w.v.)  not  to  go  home'.        16,  *  cruel', 
here  ==  severe.  17,  Say  'And  also  (App.  §  14)  at  home  it  was  cold'. 

18,  'just',  here  =  immediately.  19,  Say  '  through  which  the  wind  blew, 

although  the  large  cracks  (©paite,  f.)  were  stuffed  (»erjtopfeti,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.) 
with  straw  and  rags'.  20,  Say,  'Oh  (9lc^),  how  nice  (f(^on)  must  (Imperf. 

Subj.)  a  match  be'.  21,  (Sin  3imbf)olj(|en  an  bcr  SRauer  an'rciben,  to  draw 

a  match  across  the  wall. 


Section  153. 

NEW-YEAE'S  EVE. 
II. 

She  drew  one  out — "  Ritsh !  "  how  it  sputtered  ^  and  burned  I  It 
burned  with  a  warm,  bright  flame,  like  a  candle,  and  she  bent  her  hand 
round  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  it  was  a  wonderful  Hght !  It  appeared  to  the 
little  girl  as  if  she  were  sitting  ^  before  a  large  iron  stove,  in  which  the 
fire  burned  brightly,  and  ^  gave  out  such  comfort  and  such  warmth.  She 
stretched  out  her  feet  to  warm  them,  too — but  the  flame  went*  out,  the 
stove  disappeared,  and  there  she  sat,  still  holding  ^  a  little  bit  of  the 
burnt-out*  match  in  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  hand. 

Another  was  *  lighted  ;  it  burned,  and,  where '  the  Hght  fell  upon  the 
wall,  that^  became  transparent,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the  room. 
There  the  table  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  dazzling  white,  and  with 
fine  china ;  and  a  roast  goose  was  smoking  most  ^  temptingly  upon  it. 
But  what  was  still  more  dehghtful,  the  goose  sprang  down  from  the 
table,  and^°,  with  a  knife  and  (S.  10,  N,  9)  fork  sticking  in  its"  back, 
waddled  towards  the  little  girl.  Then  ^^  the  match  went  out  *,  and  she 
saw  nothing  but  the  thick,  cold  wall. 

She  lighted  a  third  one  (S.  67,  N.  3);  and  now  she  was  sitdng  under 
the  most  splendid  Christmas-tree.  It  was  larger  and  more  beautifully 
decorated"  than  the  one  (S.  16,  N.  10)  she  had  seen  at  Christmas'* 
through  the  window  at*^  the  rich  merchant's.  Hundreds  of^"  tapers 
were  burning  amongst  the  green  branches,  and  painted  "  pictures,  such  ^* 
as  she  had  seen  in  the  shop-windows,  looked  down  upon  her.  She 
stretched  out ''  both  her  hands,  when  the  match  was  burnt*  out, — 
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1,  fvtu^cn,  w.  V.  2,  Use  the  Impf.  Subj.  according  to  App.  §  33;  as  if, 

dl^.  3,  unl!  i*  ttjfip  ni^t  n?te  siel  Sefivigtic^feit  unt)  3Bdnne  au5jira^(tf.  4,  *  to 
go  out*,  and '  to  bum  out',  here  crlcfc^cn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  5,  The  Present 
Participle  may  be  used  here  in  German,  but  where  must  it  be  placed  ?  6,  In 
which  Voice  is  the  verb  here?  Introduce  the  clause  by  the  grammatical 
subject  *e^',  as  explained  in  S.  104,  N.  19.  7,  where  =  at  (an)  the  place 

(St«((e,  f.)  where.  8,  fciefe.  9,  Use  the  superlative  of  ^c(^.         10,  Here 

follows  the  verb  *  waddled '.  11,  in  its  =  in  the,  contracted;    towards, 

auf  .  . .  ju,  which  latter  preposition  place  at  the  end  of  the  whole  period. 
12,  Then  =  Thereupon.  13,  aufvu^n,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  14,  at  (an, 

contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.)  Christmas-day.  15,  The  pre- 

position 'at',  in  the   signification  of  'at  the  house  of  is  generally 
rendered  by  the  preposition  '  bei',  which  governs  the  dative ;  as — 
At  Easter  we   shall   all   dine   at  my      5lm  Cjierta^e  rcerCen  loir  a[(e  bei  meiner 

mother's.  ilJuttet  ju  9)?ittag  effcn. 

16,  von.  17,  painted  =  coloured.  Bunt.  18,  such  as,  teie.  19,  Supply  the 
pronominal  adverb  '  tauac^  '  before  the  particle  ixA,  which  stands  at  the  end. 

Section  154. 

NEW-YEAH'S  EVE. 
III. 

The  countless  lights  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  she  now  saw  that 
they  (e»)  were  the  stars,  one  of  which  fell  ^j  leaving  a  long  line  of  light 
in  the  sky. 

Some^  one  has  (S.  29,  N.  3)  died  just  now,  the  girl  said;  for  her 
old  grandmother,  who  alone  ^  had  loved  her,  but  who  was  now  dead, 
had  told  her  that  *  when  a  star  fell,  a  soul  took  (App.  §§28  and  30)  its 
flight  up  to  heaven. 

She  drew  another  match  across  the  wall,  and  in  the  light  it  threw  ^ 
around  stood  her  old  grandmother,  so  bright  *,  so  mild,  and  so  loving. 

"Grandmother,"  the  little  girl  cried,  "oh,  take  me  with^'a«  /  I  know 
that  you  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  match  is  burnt  out,  just  like  the 
warm  stove,  the  delicious  roast  goose,  and  the  Christmas-tree!"  And 
hastily  she  lighted  the  '^  rest  of  the  matches  that  remained  in  the  box, 
for  she  wished  to  keep  ®  her  grandmother  with  her  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  the  matches  burnt  so  brightly,  that  it  was  lighter  than  day.  Never 
before'  had  she  seen  her  grandmother  so  beautiful  and  so  tall,  and 
behold,  she  ^°  now  took  the  little  girl  in  her  arms,  and ",  in  radiance 
and  joy,  flew  high,  high  up  with  her  into  the  heaven,  where  she  felt 
neither  (fein)  cold,  nor  (fein)  hunger,  nor  (unb  fein)  fear  any  more  ", — 
for  she  was  with  God. 

But,  in  the  corner  between  the  two  houses,  in  the  cold  morning  air, 
lay  the  little  girl  with  pale  cheeks  and  smiling  lips.  She  was  frozen  ^^ 
to  death  during  the  last  night  of  the  Old  Year.  The  first  light  of  the 
New  Year  shone  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  little  girl  with  the  matches, 
one"  box  of  which  was  nearly  consumed.  "She  must  have  tried  to 
warm  herself,"  the  people  said ;  but  no  one  knew  of  (oon)  the  visions  '^ 
she  had  had,  or  of  the  splendour  that  (S.  48,  N.  6)  surrounded  her  when 
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she  entered  with  her  grandmother  into  the  joys  of  a  New  Year. — After 
Hans  Andersen,  "  Fairy  Tales." 

1,  Say  *  fell  down  and  left  (jurud'tofitm)  a  long  line  of  light  (fiic^tfivcifcn,  m.) 
in  (an)  the  sky  '.  2,  This  sentence  is  best  introduced  by  the  grammatical 

subject  'c«',  see  S.  104,  N.  19.  3,  Say  'alone  of  all'.  4,  that  —  fell; 

ba^  beim  ^cvuntcrfaKcn  cineg  ®tcnie« ;  flight,  ^hig,  m. ;  up  to,  gu,  contracted  with 
the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  5,  to  throw  around,  um  ^ij  I|cr  »erBrciten. 

6,  bright  =  friendly ;  mild,  fanft ;  loving,  liebrcid^.  7,  the  —  box,  bie  in  bcr 

©c^ac^tet  ftcf)  noc^  beftnblid^ctt  3iinbft6tjet  (Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6).  8,  to  keep  with 
oneself,  Bet  jxt^  bc^altcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  9,  gu»or.  10,  It  will 

be  best  to  begin  this  clause  with  the  adv.  *  now ',  and  to  turn  the  personal 
pronoun  *  she '  into  the  demonstrative  pronoun  '  the  same ',  to  agree  with 
*  grandmother '.  This  will  commend  itself  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
11,  Here  follows  the  verb  'flew';  in  radiance  and  joy,  frcubeilra'^Ienb,  adv.; 
high— heavens,  mit  itjr  jum  J&immel  em^or.  12,  any  more,  me^r,  before  the 

verb;  'with',  here  bet.  13,  crftieren,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.,  to  freeze  to 

death.  14,  Liter.  *  of  which  nearly  a  whole  box  was  burnt    up '. 

15,  Xraumbilb,  n. 


Section  155. 

PROVIDENCE  1  VrNT>ICATING  THE  INNOCENT. 

It  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  recorded  in  history  that  a  beautiful  maiden  named 
Blanche,  the  serf  of  ^  an  ancient  nobleman,  was  wooed'  by  her  master's 
son.  Not  *  admiring  his  character,  she  scorned  *  his  suit.  Upon  this 
his  course  of  love  turned  ®  to  bitter  hatred.  Just ''  then  a  precious  string 
of  pearls  confided  (S.  7,  N.  3,  E)  to  the  maiden's  care  was*  lost.  Her 
pseudo-lover  ®  charged  her  with  the  theft,  and,  in "  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  that  rude  age,  she  was  doomed  to  die.  On  the  day  of  the 
execution,  as  the  innocent  girl  knelt  to  offer  ^^  her  dying  prayer,  a  ^^  flash 
of  lightning  struck  a  statue  of  Justice,  which  adorned  the  market-place, 
to  the  dust.  From^^  a  destroyed  bird's  nest,  built  (S.  7,  N.  3,  .4,  and  S. 
48,  N.  6)  in  a  crevice  of  the  image",  dropped  the  lost ^^  pearls,  thus" 
declaring  the  maiden's  innocence.  In  a  moment  the  exultant  crowd 
rushed  to  the  scaffold,  demanding  her  release.  There  she  knelt  beside 
the  block,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  with  a  smile  of  peace  upon  her  lips. 
They  (S.  134,  N.  4)  spoke" — she  answered  not.  They  touched  her — 
she  was  dead !  To  preserve  her  memory  they  raised  a  statue  there  " ; 
and  to"  this  day,  when*^  men  gaze  upon  her  image,  they  condemn  her 
oppressor ;  they  praise  her  for  the  purity  of  her  character ;  they  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  Him  whose"  lightning  testified  her  innocence. — 
W.  Smith. 

1,  Say,  'Providence  (S.  3,  N.  2)  protects  innocence.'  2,  of — noble- 

man =  of  a  nobleman  oi  an  old  family  (©cfd^ted^t,  n.).  3,  umtver'ben,  insep. 

comp.  str.  V.  4,  =  As  his  character  displeased  (mi^fatlcn,  insep.  comp.  str. 

v.,  governing  the  dat.)  her.  5,  Berf(^ntd^cn,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.        6,  fidi 

»ertt>au'bctn  in.  7,  Just  then  =  Just  at  this  time.  8,  was  lost  =  one 

missed ;  care,  Dbf)ut,  f.         9,  =  false  lover.  10,  in  —  customs  =  according 

to  the  law.  11,  =  to  speak.  12,  a  —  Justice  ...  to  the  dust  =  fij^r  fin 
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iBli^ftrabf  in  t'xt  ©tatue  ber  ©ereitiflftit  . . .  uiib  ^erf^metterte  jie.  13,  Slu^. 

14,  Silbfaule,  f.  15,  =  missed.  16,  Say  *  and  testified  (fce^eu^en,  w. 

V.  tr.)  thus  the  maiden's  innocence ',         17,  Supply  '  to  her '.  18,  bafelbft. 

19,  bi3  auf  ben  ^eutigen  3;ag.  20,  Construe  thus :  *  those  who  look 

at   her   image   (SBUbnie!,    n.)   condemn   her  oppressor',    and  consider    App. 
§  14.  21,  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  pronoun, 

turn  the  last  clause  into :  'who  with  his  lightning  testified  her  innocence  '. 

Section  156. 

NAPOIiEON  BONAPARTE*. 
I. 

Napoleon  understood  his  business-.  He  was  a  man  who  in  each 
moment  and'  emergency  knew  what*  to  do  next.  This**  is  an  immense 
comfort  and  refreshment  to  the  spirits,  not  only  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  kings, 
but '  of  citizens.  Few  "^  men  have  any  next ;  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  without  plan,  are*  ever  at  the  end  of  their  line,  and,  (S.  102, 
N.  30)  after  each  action,  wait  for '  an  impulse  from  abroad.  Napoleon 
would  have  been  the  first  man  of  the  world,  if  ^''' his  ends  had  been 
purely  public.  As"  he  is,  he  inspires  confidence  and  vigour  by  the 
extraordinary  unity  of  his  action. 

He  is  firm  ^^  sure,  and  self-denying ;  he  sacrifices  everything  to  his 
aim" — money,  troops,  generals,  his  own  safety  even,  and  is  not  misled^*, 
like  common  adventurers,  by  ^'  the  splendour  of  his  own  means.  "  In- 
cidents ought  not  to  govern  policy,"  he  said,  "  but  ^®  policy  incidents." 
"  To  "  be  hurried  away  by  every  event,  is  ^*  to  have  no  political  system 
at  all."  His  victories  were  only  so  many  doors*®,  and**  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  his  way  onward  in  the  dazzle  and  uproar  of  the 
present  circumstances.     He  knew  what  to  do,  and  he  flew  to  his  mark. 

He  '^'  would  shorten  a  straight  line  to  come  at  his  object.  Horrible 
anecdotes  may  no  doubt  be  collected  (S.  4,  N.  4)  from  has  history,  of  *^ 
the  price  at  which  he  bought  his  successes ;  but  he  must  not,  therefore, 
be  set  ^  do\^'n  as  cruel,  but  only  as  one  -*  who  knew  no  impediment  to 
his  will :  not  ^  bloodthirsty,  not  cruel ;  but  woe  to  ^^  what  person  stood 
in  his  way !  "  Sire,  General  Clarke  cannot  combine  with  General  Junot 
for  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  Austrian  battery."  "  Let  ^  him  carry  the  bat- 
tery." "  Sire,  every  regiment  that  approaches  the  heavy  artillery  is 
sacrificed  -'.     Sire  '^,  what  orders  ?"     "  Forward  !  Forward !" 

1,  Slitpolron  I.,  ^aifet  bet  gtanjofen,  geboren  ben  15.  Slug.  1769  ju  ajaccio 
auf  ^otfifa  tear  bet  jweite  @o^n  te3  5Patrijift3  (Satlo  Scnapatte  unb  ber  3Katia  Sdtttia 
giamoUni.  DIadbbera  et  feit  1779  bie  Jttieg^fcbulen  gu  SStienne  unb  ^pattg  fcefud^t  ^atte, 
ttat  et  am  i.  Sept.  1785  al^  lieutenant  bet  SlrtiKetie  in  bie  Sltntee  ein.  3nt  Sabre  1793 
wutbe  et  at3  artiltetieftamjtntann  feiten3  bet  9?ej)ublif  gegen  bie  aufjidnbifc^en  in  ^otjtfa 
uenoanbt,  ttjel^e  i^n  d^teten,  ba  et  oB  ganbSmann  gegen  jte  fdmpfte.  Seit  bent  12.  ©ept. 
1793  Dberbefe^t^tiabet  be3  SBelagetung^gefc^iitjeg  »on  Sloulcn,  wetc^e^  i!^  in  ben  J&dnben 
bet  (Sngldnbet  befanb,  gtrang  et  ben  ^(atj  ant  19.  35ej.  gut  Capitulation,  tcctauf  et  jum 
Stigabegeneral  bet  Slttiltetie  befotbert  tcatb  unb  in  bet  Slnnee  son  3talien  int  Ctiegc 
gegen  Dfireic^  biente.  9ia^bem  et  il(^  sielfa^  au^gejeic^net  ^atte,  teutbe  et  int  gebtuar 
1796  jum  Dberbefe^yf)abet  bet  Slnnee  uon  Statien  etnannt,  teorganijiette  biefelbe,  etobtrte 
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in  furgettt  btc  Sombatbei,  ((i^lug  bie  fciftreid^ec  in  nteTjictcn  grofen  ©c^lac^tcn,  jtcang 
SOJantua  gur  ^a^jitutaticn,  brang  in  Sftrien,  ^avnt^en  unb  (Stetermarf  ein  unb  f(^Icp  am 
i8.  SH^ril  1797  i\u  (SattH?c  gormio  ben  fuv  iJranfrcid^  t)cd^jl  gunftigcn  griebcn  mit 
Dftrcic^  ah.    @eit  bent  9.  SWdvj  1796  wit  ber  »evivih»ctcn  ©encralin  3ofepI)tne  93eaus 
l^arnaig  »erma^(t,  n?arb  cv  am  ?•  %ibt.  1800  ncben  (Sambacereg  unb  Scbnin,  wtl^t  if)m 
fceratcnb  guv  ©eite    jlanben,  a_uf  gct)n  3af)re  ^nm  ccften  ^onful  crnannt.    9Ja(f)  met); 
rcren  fiegrci^en  Jlricgen  mit  Dfireid^,  ^reu^en,  OJuptanb,  (Sngtanb  u.  a.,  iwarb  ct  ixn 
SWai  1802  burd^  ©enat^bcfctituf  auf  n^eitere  getin  3al)ve  unb  am  2.  Slug,  be^felbcn 
Saljreg  auf  SebenSgeit  gum  ^onful  ernannt.  3lm  8.  SMai  1804  njuvbe  cr  jjcbod^  f(f)on  aU 
Slapoleon  I.  gum  crblic^en  Jlaifev  ber  grangofcn  cvffdrt.    9tun  fotgte  eine  fajl  ununtev; 
l)rod}cne  (Reif)e  »on  Jlviegen  mit  faft  alien  euvo^jaif^en  SWdc^ten,  unb  ate  er  im  Sa'^re 
1809  ten  §ct}e)3unft  feincr  9)?ac^t  errci^t  l^atte,  lic^  er  jid^,  feiner  finberlofen  @^e  Wcgen, 
von  feiner  cbenfo  flugen  trie  Ucbensnjiirbigen  @emal)tin  fc^cibcn  unb  »evmd^lte  fic^  am  2. 
^pxH  1810  mit  SKarie  Suife,  ber  Xoc^ter  ^ranj  I.  toon  Dfirei^.    9ltS  er  jebod^  1812 
gju^lanb  ben  Mxi(%  evftdrte,  mit  ber  gvopcn  Slrmee  in  Oluplanb  cingeg,  aik6  ^inttx  fief) 
F)er  verbrannte  unb  gcrftorte,  bann  aber  burc^  bie  hjeltbefanntc,  fiets  beufwurbige  (Sindi 
fd)erung  ber  gropen  ^auptjiabt  5J?ogfau  feitens  ber  Iielfcenmutigcn,  sergweifelnbcn  diuj 
njo^ner  gegicungen  icurbe,  ben  OJiirfgug  anjutretcn,  auf  bem  faft  bie  gauge  grc^e  Slrmee  »on 
ber  fiirc^terli^en  .tdlte  unb  bie  burc^  bie  a^erobung  beS  ?anbc0  »erurfac^te  ^ungergnot  tters 
nid^tet  ujurbe — fc^ien  ba^  @lurf  i^n  »erlaffen  gu  l^aben.    SSon  biefer  Sett  an  fotgte  eine 
Stiebertage  nac^  ber  anbern,  »ou  bencn  bie  gro^e  a56lferfdf)(a(^t  bei  Seipgig  (18.  Dtt.  181 3), 
in  irel^er  ber  ungtiicfli^e  Jlaifer  ben  vereinigten  ^eeren  ber  ?))'reu^en,  Dfireic^er  unb 
€fluffen  gegeniiber  jlanb,  bie  entf(J)eibettbe  tuar.    9ta^3oteon  hjurbe  in  bcrfelben  gdttgUc^ 
gefd^tagen  itnb  bie  pic:^enbe  Slrmee  »on  ben  aSerbitnbetcn  untcr  ®ti"t(^er3  gu:^rung  Ber; 
foigt.    ^a6)  ber  ©innatjme  »on  ^ari^  feitenS  ber  Sldiirten  am  31.  aSdrg  1814  erfotgtc 
bann  bie  burc^  ben  ©enat  ergnjungene  Slbbanfung  beg  .Kaiferg  uitb  bejfen  a3erbannung 
nad)  ber  Snfel  @lba,»on  tt)o  cr  jebod^  f^on  anfangS  SD^drg  beS  Sa^re^  18 15  gurittffef)i1c. 
©ein  blo^eS  ©rfc^einen  niar  genitgenb,  bag  frangofifd^e  Solf  aufg  neue  fitr  i^n  gu  begcijiem. 
xiberalt  tourbe  cr  mit  Subet  begriipt,  fein  SBorbringen  ttar  unn?iber<ie'^tic^,  bie  Slrmee  giuj 
freubig  gu  i^m  uber,  unb  f^on  am  14,  SKdrg  tt»ar  ber  ^cnig  Sublrig  XVIII.  gegwungen, 
ben  iitngjl  befliegeucn  Xi^xon  gu  serlaffen  unb  fic^  bur(|  bie  mm^t  iitg  Sluslanb  gu 
rctten. — 9tapo(eon3  gineite  SHegierung  ttjar  inbeffen  nur  »on  furger  ©aitcr  (100  Sage). 
2)er  langerfeijute  Jricbe  fonnte  nur  burd^  feinen  Untergang  :^erbeigefiif)rt  hjerben,  »egf)alb 
bie  ©rofmdc^te  fefireid^,  OJu^lanb,  -$reufen  unb  (Sngtanb  am  25.  SUJdrg  cinen  Slllii 
angvertrag  abfc^toffen,  burc^  ben  fte  fic^  Berbanben,  ^Jia^oteon  gemeinfc^aftlid^  gu  be; 
fdmpfen  unb  ber  .^eiTf^aft  bcgfelbcn  auf  immer  ein  @nbe  gu  ma^en.    S)ie3  gctang  itjnen 
auc^  balb,  bcnn  am  18.  3uni  18 15  twurben  bie  nod^  iibrigen,  fd^nell  Bon  SRa^Joleon 
gufammengerafften  ©treitfrdfte  granfreid^g  in  ber  grofen  ©c^lad^t  bei  SBatcrloo  unter 
aBcKingtong  unb  58lii(i^er3  giil)rung  gdngtid^  Bernic^tet.    5Jiavoleon  h3oUteam2i.3uni 
gu  Sloig  gu  gunjien  fctneg  no4  unmiinbigen  ©o^^neg  abbanfen,  feine  Slbbanfung  nsurbe 
aber  nid^t  angenommen,  unb  aU  cr  jid^  am  3.  3uU  in  Oio^efort  nac^  Slmerifa  cinfd^iffcn 
»oUtc,  fanb  cr  benbortigen  §afen  bur^  cnglifd^e  .trteggf^iffe  gefperrt,  tBcraufer  fid^  untcr 
ben  (fisd^u^  ©ngtattbg  fietlte  unb  ftd^  auf  bag  Sinienfc^iff  SSeUero^tion  bcgab.  Sluf 
Sefd^lu^  ber  Bcrbiinbcten  aKdc^te  tourbe  er  nun  olg'®eneraia3onoparte'  nad^  ber 
entlegenen  Snfel  ©t.  Helena  trangporticrt,  iBo  cr  am  16.  Dft.  18 15  antangte  imb,  in 
Songwoob  n?ol)ncnb,  am  5.  2Wai  1821  in  ben  Slrmcn  einiger  il)m  noc^  treu  Bcrbliebencu 
grcunbe  eineg  natiirlid^cn  S^obeg  jiarb.        2,  =task.        3,  and  emergency,  unb  in 
icbem  OlotfaKc.  4,  what  —  next  =  what  he  must  (Impf.)  do  next  (gundc^ji). 

5,  This  —  spirits  =  This  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  courage.  6,  Read 

S.  6,  N.  10,  and  insert  the  adv. '  auc^  '  here.  7,  Say  '  Only  few  men  know 

what  they  must  do  next '.  8,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one's  line  (or  to  be  at 

one's  wit's  end),  fic^  nie  gu  raten  iviffen.  9,  auf  cine  gcttlic^c  (Stngebung. 

10,  Say  *  had  his  ends  (  =  aims)  been  solely  directed  to  (auf)  the  public  welfare '. 
Carefully  study  App.  §§  36  and  37.  11,  This  passage  requires  an  alto- 

gether different  setting ;  let  us  say :  *  But  notwithstanding  (Xrofebcm  aber)  he 
inspires  (crfiiHen)  us  through  the  extraordinary  unity  ((Sinljcit,  f.)  of  (in)  his 
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actions  with  confidence  in  (auf)  his  strength '.  12,  firm  =  unshakable  ; 

sure,  iraft^lKit= never  failing.  13,  =  purpose.  14,  it'reltittn,  sep.  comp. 
w.  V.  15,  by  —  means,  fcur^  bie  @rcf  e  feinet  t^m  ju  @efcote  iie^nlen  Sul^* 
mittd.  16,  *  but',  here  »c^I  aUi.  17,  to  be  hurried  away,  fic^  .  .  . 

:^in  unt)  ^«r  trtiben  lajTen.  18,  is  =  signifies  (tteipen) ;  *to  have',  here  =  to 

follow,  Molgen.  10,  doors  =  gates  (^fcrtcn),  through  which  he  tried  (fu^en) 
to  attain  his  aims  (App.  §  19).  This  addition  seems  to  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  underlying  idea.  20,  and  —  circumstances  =  and  in  (bti)  the  dazzle 
(iBcrtlentung)  and  the  confusion,  which  ruled  (bt^ertfc^)  his  time,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  these  aims.  To  lose  sight  of  a  thing,  ettrog  aug  Itm  Sluge  rcrlierm. 
21,  Say  '  He  would  have  liked  (Impf,  Subj.  of  gem  ^oben  in  connection  with 
the  Past  Participle  of  the  verb)  to  shorten  (abKirjen)  a  straight  line,  in  order 
to  attain  his  purpose'.  22,  of — successes,  welcfce  a\k  SfUflnis  fcascn  obtcgen, 
trie  leuer  et  feine  (Srfclge  erfaufte.  23,  to  set  a  person  down  as  cruel, 

einen  fiit  graufant  ijoittn.  24,*  one',  here  =  a  man  (S.  134,  N.  9),  25,  Say 
*he  was  not ',  etc.  26,  Say  '  to  the  man  who ',  etc.  27,  Say  '  He 

must  carry  (etcbern)  the  battery'.  28,  'to  be  sacrificed',  here  ta^in'gerajfl 
teetbtn.  29,  fBaS  befe^len  @tt.  (abbreviation  of  (Sure)  SRajejidt  ? 

Sec  f ton  157. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPAETE. 

n. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  resources  every  obstacle  seemed  to  vanish. 
"  There  ^  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said ;  and  he  built  his  perfect  roads ', 
climbing '  by  graded  galleries  their  steepest  precipices,  until  Italy  was  * 
as  open  to  Paris  as  any  town '  in  France.  Having  (S.  55,  N.  i)  decided 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  did  that  with  ®  might  and  main.  He  ^  put  out 
all  his  strength.  He  risked  everything,  and  spared'  nothing;  neither 
ammunition,  nor  money,  nor  ®  troops,  nor  generals,  nor  ^°  himself.  If 
fighting"  be  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  national  diflferences  (as^-  large 
majorities  of  men  seem  to  agree),  certainly  Bonaparte  was  right  in 
making  it  thorough  ". 

He  fought  ^*  sixty  batdes.  He  had  never  enough.  Each  victory  was 
a  new  weapon.  "  My  power  would  fall",  were  I  not  to  support  it  by 
new  achievements.  Conquest  has  ^®  made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest 
must  maintain  me." 

Before  ^'  he  fought  a  battle,  Bonaparte  thought  '•  httle  about  what  he 
should  do  in  "  case  of  success,  but  a  great  deal  about  what  he  should 
do  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  same  prudence  and  good  sense 
marked  "  all  his  behaviour  ^.  His  instructions  ^  to  his  secretary  at  the 
palace  are  worth  ^-  remembering.  He  said :  "  During  the  night  enter 
my  chamber  as  seldom  as  possible.  Do  not  awake  me  when  you  have 
any  good  news  to  communicate  **;  with  ^*  that  there  is  no  hurry ;  but 
when  you  have  bad  news,  rouse  me  instantly,  for  then  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost."  His  -'  achievement  of  business  was  immense,  and  " 
enlarges  the  known  power  of  man.  There  have  been  (S.  82,  N.  7)  many 
working  kings,  from  Ulysses  to  ^^  William  of  Orange  ^,  but  ^  none  who 
accomplished  a  tithe  of  this  man's  performance. — Emerson. 

1,  (ss  fcK  feine  3llpen  mel^r  geben.  2,  perfect  roads,  ^unftftrapen.  3,  Say 
*  through  which  he  by  means  of  winding,  {^ii  filangetn)  anJ  gradually  rising 
passes  chmbed  the  steepest  precipices  (Slb^ng,  m.)  of  the  Alps '.        4^  was  = 
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stood ;  to  Paris  =  to  the  Parisians.  The  sufBx  er  is  used  to  form  names 
of  male  persons  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  and  places ;  as — 

bcr  Staliener,  the  ItaUan,  from  Statien ;  bcr  Jpamburgcr,  the  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
burgh. 5,  town  in  France  =  French  (S.  loi,  N.  i)  town.  6,  with — 
main,  au3  Scibcsfraftcn.  7,  (Sr  fe^te  feine  ^anje  ©tarfe  iaran.  8,  fc^onen. 
9,  nor=neither.  10,  unb  ouc^  fic^  felbfl  ni^t.  11,=  war;  be  =  is;  mode, 
9lrt  unb  9Beife.  12,  Say  '  as  the  majority  of  men  seem  (S.  107,  N,  13)  to 
think  (S.  64,  N.  11) '.  13,  to  make  (do)  a  thing  thorough(ly),  etwaS  gvunb; 
\\&l  bctrcibcn.  14,  to  fight  battles,  ©^tac^ten  liefent.  15,  =  sink. 
16,  =  Conquests  have ;  he  has  made  me  what  I  am,  er  l^at  vaxit  j^u  bent  gemod^t, 
wo^  ic^  bin.  17,  @f)e,  adv.  18,  to  think  about  a  thing,  ubev  etwad 
nad^'benfcn,  read  S.  87,  N.  6;  in  —  success,  int  ©litcfsfalte;  in  —  fortime,  im 
UngU'icfeifaUc.  19,  auS'geic^nen.  20,  §anblung6tt»eife.  -<^// Aw  happiness, 
fcin  ganged  ®[ud;  all  our  family,  unfere  ganje  gamilie.  21,  SSer^altungd* 
befell,  m.,  directions  for  conduct ;  to,  an.  22,  This  is  not  worth  remem- 
bering, bieS  x^  nic^t  bet  ffleac^tung  ttert.  23,  ntelben.  24,  Say  literally 
'these  have  no  haste'.  25,  His  —  business,  (Seine  Slrbeitdfraft.  26,  unb 
cvmeitert  unfere  bid^ertgen  aSorpellungen  »on  ben  im  SKenfc^en  too^nenben  .Rrdjien. 
27,  bid  auf.  28,  Dcanien.  Commence  this  period  with :  '  From  Ulysses '. 
29,  bo^  feincn,  bei*  auc^  nur  ein  gcl)ntcl  »on  ben  S^aten  bicfed  aWanned  t3oUbrac(|t  ^atte 
(App.  §  33). 

Section  158. 

THE  WAKIiIKE  CHABACTEB  OP  THE  GERMANS. 

The  Germans  fight  as  a  nation.  Whatever^  their  birth ^  or  (S.  lo, 
N.  9)  profession,  all  are  trained  ^  soldiers.  The  nation  is  the  army ;  the 
army  is  the  nation.  Hence  *  they  cannot  be  moved  save  at  the  bidding 
of  some  grand  principle,  and  the  stirring"  of  some  soul-penetrating®  and 
elevating  sentiment;  and  yet  they  are  as  sensible''  as  any  nation  that 
they  abandon  comfort*,  domestic  ease,  monetary  independence,  every- 
thing® which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  men  (=man)  love  and  live  for,  in"  order  to 
identify  the  nation  and  the  army.  But  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
They  count ^^  hardihood  of  body  and  trained'*  courage  of  heart  the 
noblest  riches  of  a  nation.  They  reckon  "  that  national  independence 
and  national  greatness  are  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  gold 
and  silver,  and  '^  that  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  is  better  and  happier 
than  to  rot  ^*  and  crumble  away  in  sybaritic  ease.  They "  hold,  too, 
that "  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  free  noble  spirit  engendered  by  the 
brotherhood  of  a  nationality  which  affirms  its  oneness  by  noble  acts  ",  is 
blessed  by  God,  and  that  He  will  give  "  victory  to  the  armies  who  go 
forth  to  battle  in  (S.  3,  N.  2)  trust  in"  His  name.  No  wonder""  they 
fight  and  triumph  ". — Admiral  Garbett. 

1,  Supply  the  verb  'be'.  2,  =  station,  ©tanb,  m.  3,  =  practised. 

4,  Say '  Hence  they  can  be  moved  (crregen)  only  at  (burd^)  the  bidding  (@ebot,n.) '. 

5,  ©tttecf ung,  f.  6,  bie  (Seele  evgreifcnb.  7,  '  to  be  sensible ',  here  jtc^ 
beicu^t  fein.  8,  here  bie  Slnne^ntlic^teiten  bed  Sebend.  9,  Say  '  in  short 
give  up  everything ',  for  the  verb  '  abandon '  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
clause.  10,  Say  '  in  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  nation  and  the 
army'.  11,  fatten  (fiir).  12,  here  gejId^U.  13,  Say  '  and  feel 
that  it  is  better  and  nobler  to  die ',  etc.  14,  semtobern ;  to  crumble  away, 
serfaUen ;  *  ease ',  here  Oemac^lid^feit.        15,  9lu^  ^tten  lie  bafur,         16,  Con- 
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strue  thus :  '  that  God  will  bless  the  cause  (Sat^e,  f.)  of  h*berty ',  and  use  the 
attributive  constr.  for  the  transl.  of  'and  the  —  nationality'.  Any  other 
constr.  would  be  much  too  clumsy.  17,  =  deeds.  18,  to  give  victory, 

ten  Sieg  serUik n ;  to  go  forth  to  battle,  in  bie  ®c^ta(^t  gie^eiu  19,  auf. 

20,  Supply  *  then,  that '.  21,  =  conquer. 

Section  159. 

THE  ^  WAY  TO  MASTEB  THE  TEMPER. 
A  London  (S.  157.  N.  4)  merchant,  having'  a  dispute  with  a  Quaker 
concerning  a  business  account,  determined^  to  institute  a  law-suit  against 
him.  Desirous  of  amicably  settling*  the  matter,  the  Quaker  called  at 
the  house  of  the  merchant,  when  ®  the  latter  became  so  enraged  that  he 
vehemently  °  declared  to  his  servant  that  he  would  (App.  §§28  and  30) 
not  see  his  opponent.  "  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker  quietly,  "  may  ^ 
God  put  thee  in  a  better  mind."  The  merchant  was '  subdued  by  the 
kindness  of  the  reply,  and,  after  careful  consideration,  became  cominced 
that  *  he  was  wrong.  He  sent  ^°  for  the  Quaker,  and  "  after  making  a 
humble  apology,  he  asked :  "  How  were  you  able  to  bear  my  abuse  *^ 
with  so  much  patience  ? "  "  Friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "  I  was  natu- 
rally ^^  as  hot  ^^  and  violent  as  thou  art,  but  I  knew  that "  to  indulge  my 
temper  was  sinful,  and  also  very  foolish.  I  observed  that  men  in  a 
passion  always  spoke  very  loud,  and  I  thought  that ",  if  I  could  control 
my  voice,  I  should  keep  down  my  passion.  I  therefore  made  ^*  it  a  rule 
never  to  let  it  rise  above  a  certain  key ;  and  by  a  careful  observance  of 
this  rule  I^have,  with  the  blessing  of  God",  entirely  mastered  my  "  natural 
temper." — Alcott. 

1,  2Sie  man  feinen  3cnt  Bt^ttf^en  faniu  2,  Change  *  having '  into  *  had '; 

the  object  is  best  placed  after  *  accoimt '.  3,  Supply  '  and '  before  '  de- 

termined'; to  institute  a  law-suit  against  a  person,  einen  geri^tlie^  bflangtn. 
4,  to  settle  a  matter  amicably,  eine  Sac6e  auf  guttiie  22eife  ottnen.  Comp.  S.  30, 
N.  4,  and  note  that  the  Present  Participle  '  being  '  is  understood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  5,  =  whereupon.  8,  =  emphatically, 
nacfcCrurf [i(fe.  7,  Say  *  may  God  alter  thy  mind  (®efhinun^  f.) '.  8,  to 
be  subdued,  ni  beflegt  fiiMra ;  by,  burc^.  9,  '  that  —  ^v^ong '  may  be  briefly 
turned  by  '  of  his  wrong '.  10,  to  send  for  a  person,  einen  ju  fi^  tufen  laflten. 
11,  *  and  —  asked '.  This  passage,  literally  translated,  would  be  inelegant  in 
German,  say :  '  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  and  asked  then '.  Abuse,  Seteibi* 
gung,  f.  12,  »cn  5Ramt.  13,  =  passionate.  14,  =  that  it  was 
sinful,  etc. ;  to  indulge  one's  temper,  feinem  Sent  fteien  ?auf  tajfen.  15,  =  that 
1  could  (App.  §  33)  conquer  my  anger  through  mastering  my  voice  (bur(^ 
Se^rrfiung  meiner  Stimme).  16,  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  our 
voices  rise  beyond  a  certain  key,  tpir  niac^en  e^  un^  jut  (Regel,  unfere  Stimnten  nie 
liber  eine  geirijTe  Scntidrfe  ^inaug  ju  er^ben.  17,  =  with  God's  help.  18,  =  my 
natural  inchnation  to  (ju)  anger  (S.  3,  N.  2). 

Section  160. 

OPINIONS^  AS  TO  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
I. 
This'  energy  of  individual  life  and  example  acting  throughout  society 
constitute  ^  the  best  practical  education  of  Englishmen.     Schools,  aca- 
voL.  rv.  T 
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demies,  and  colleges*  give  but  the^  merest  beginning  of  culture  in  com- 
parison with  it  (S.  4,  N.  5).  Far  higher*  and  more  practical  is'  the  life- 
education  daily  given  in  our  homes,  in  ®  the  streets,  behind  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
counters',  in  workshops,  at  the  loom  and  behind  the  plough,  in  counting- 
houses  and  manufactories,  and "  in  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  This 
is  the  education  that "  fits  Englishmen  for  doing  the  work  and  acting 
the  part  of  free  men.  This  '^^  is  that  final  instruction  as  members  of 
society,  which  Schiller  designated  "the  education  of  the  human  race," 
consisting"  in  action,  conduct^*,  self-culture,  self-control — all^^  that 
tends  to  discipline  a  man  truly,  and  fit  him  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  life — a  kind  ^education  not  to  be  learnt  (S.  7,  N.  3  B) 
from  (au§)  books.  Lord  Bacon  observes  that  ^®  "  Studies  teach  not 
their  own  use,  but  that  there  is  (S.  82,  N.  7)  a  wisdom  without  them 
and  above  them,  won  (S.  7,  N.  3  B,  and  S.  2,  N.  i)  by  (burc^)  observa- 
tion, a  remark  that  holds"  true  of^*  actual  life,  as  well  as  of"  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect  itself.  For  all  observation  serves '^^  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  lesson,  that  a  man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more 
than  by  reading  % — ihal^  it  is  Hfe'^^  rather  than  literature  ^\  action  2* 
rather  than  study,  and  character  ^  rather  than  biography  *^  which  ^''  tend 
perpetually  to  renovate  mankind. 

1,  Slnflc^ten  uBer.  2,  This  —  society.    A  good  German  rendering  of 

the  thought  underlying  this  line  is  so  difficult,  that  the  author  thinks  it  best 
to  give  at  once  his  own  translation,  which  he  hopes  will  find  acceptance: 
S)iefe  tm  me'^t:  fetbjianbigen  SeBen  fi^  cnttoicfetnbe  ©ncrgie  unb  bag  babucc^  gcgebene,  aiif 
bie  ganje  ©efeKfd^aft  trirfcnbe  ©eifyiet.  3,  au«'ntoc^cn.  4,  =  universities ; 

*  to  give ',  here  geloa^ren.  5,  =  a  mere.  6,  =  more  important.  7,  is  — 
homes,  iji  bie  tm  tdgUc^en  8cBen  geioonnene  drjie^ung  p  J^aufe.  8,  auf.  9,  Use 
this  noun  in  the  Sing.  10,  unb  in  ben  »ieten  anbern  @ef^dftg(!atten  bet  SWens 

fd^en.  11,  Say  '  that  enables  Englishmen  as  free  men  to  do  their  work  and  their 
duty '.  12,  This  —  designated  =  This  education  gives  also  to  human  society 
that  instruction  (Untern5cifung, f.),  which  Schiller  calls,  etc.  So^ann  (Sl^rijio))^ 
ijriebrid^  tton  ©cbilter,  geboien  ant  10. 9io».  1759  gu  5Karbac^,  geftorben  am  9.  SWai 
1805  gu  Weimar,  ijl  ndc^ji  @6t:^e  (@te!^e  S.  no,  N.  i)  nnftreitig  bie  bebcittenbilc  (Sr* 
f(f)ciuung  in ber  beutfd^en  Sitteratur.  9ltg  Sic^ter  gdc^nete  er  jid^  fottto:^!  burc^  feine  ibeate, 
fubjeftioe  Stid^tung,  tt>te  aud^  burd^  ^inrcifcnbcn  ©d^tcung  ei^t  ^joetifd^er  SBcgeijicmng 
a\i&,  Wdi^t  im  25voma  it)ven  ^of)c^unft  errei(^te.  Slber  anii)  aU  ©efd^id^tfd^veiber  unb  aU 
j3^ilofo^3l)ifd^ec  ©d^riftjieKer  i^at  er  ftd^  bei  feiner  Station  eincn  unjierbUcfjen  9lamett 
eriDorben.  13,  =and  which  consists  in  (S.  3,  N.  2)  action,  etc.  14,  in  bet 
jittUd^en  Slup^rung.  15,  =  and  in  all  that  (here  follows  the  verb  *  consists ', 

since  this  is  the  end  of  the  relative  clause  introduced  in  Note  13),  which  (S.  3, 
N.  7)  educates  (bilbcn)  man  truly  (wa^rljaft)  and  fits  (bcfd^igcn)  him  for  (ju)  the 
proper  performance  ( =  fulfilment)  of  his  duties  in  life.  16,  =  that '  Studies 
do  not  teach  us  the  application  of  the  same,  but ',  etc.  17,  *  to  hold  true ', 
here  =  to  prove  true.         18,  =  in  practical  life,  19,  of —  itself,  in  93e;5ug 

auf  bie  ©eifieSbilbung  fctbjl.  20,  ==  interprets  (evfldren)  and  proves  the 

doctrine.  21,  here  Scftiire,  f.,  with  the  art.  22,  This  conj. 'that' 

is  best  omitted,  since  a  repetition  of  subordinate  clauses  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  avoided.  23,  =  practical  life ;  '  rather  than  '  seems  here  to  be  = 
*  and  not '.  24,  2^^atigfeit,  activity.  25,  The  English  word  *  character ' 
is  so  varied  in  its  application  that  it  requires  always  the  greatest  discrimina- 
tion to  decide  upon  its  translation,  and  in  this  case  more  than  ever.  After 
tareful  consideration  it  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  here  to :  '  the  personal 
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dignity  of  a  man'.  26,  fcie  Sefcen^Befc^reibung  bf^fetfcm.  27,  tecfc^e  bagu 

bienen,  bie  aWenfd^^eit  jietg  sen  neuem  ju  fceUben. 

Section  161. 

OPINIONS   AS   TO   ENGLISH   EDUCATION. 
II. 

Goethe  (S.  5,  N.  2),  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Eckermann  at 
Weimar,  once  ^  observed :  "  It  is  very  ^  strange,  and  I  know  not  whether  ' 
it  lies  in  race,  in  climate,  in  *  soil,  or  in  their  healthy  °  education,  but  * 
certainly  Englishmen  seem  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  most  other 
men.  We  see  here  in  Weimar  only  a "  minimum  of  them,  and  *  those, 
probably,  by  no  means  the  best  specimens,  and  yet  what  splendid  fellows 
they  are !  And  although  they  come  here  as  seventeen-year-old  ®  youths, 
yet  they  by  no  means  feel  strange  in  this  strange  land ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  entrance  ^°  and  bearing  ^^  in  society  is  so  confident  ^^  and  quiet, 
that  one  would  ^^  think  they  were  everywhere  the  masters,  and  the  whole 
world  belonged  to  them  "." 

"I  should  not  like  to  affirm,  for  all  that^',"  replied  Eckermann", 
**that  the  English  gentlemen  in  Weimar  are  cleverer,  better  educated, 
and  better  hearted  than  our  young  men." 

"  That  is  not  the  point ","  said  Goethe ;  "  their  superiority  does  not 
lie  in  such  things ;  neither  ^*  does  it  lie  in  their  birth  and  fortune " ;  it 
lies  precisely''"  in  their  having '^^  the  courage  to  be  what  nature  made 
them.  There ^  is  no  halfness  about ^  them.  They  are  complete^* 
men.  Sometimes  complete  fools  also,  that  I  heartily  "^^  admit,  but  even 
that  is  something,  and  has  its  weight." 

Thus  (App.  §  14),  in-*  Goethe's  eyes,  the  Englishmen  fulfilled,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  injunction  "^^  given  by  Lessing  ^  to  those  who  would 
be  men: 

"  Think  wrongly,  if  you  please,  but  think  for  yoiuselves ! " — S.  Smiles, 
"  Self-Help." 

1,  =  one  day.  2,  *  Very '  is  often  rendered  by  the  superlative  of  the 

adv.  ]^c^.  3,  '  whether  it  lies '  may  be  elegantly  translated  by  omitting 

the  conjunction 'whether' and  using  the  inversion.  4,    im   bcimatlicfcen 

Soben.  5,  ^eilfant.  6,  Say  *  but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  English- 

men possess  a  great  superiority  over  most  other  men '.  7,  a  minimum  = 

very  few.  8,  =  and  these  (bie^)  are  probably  by  no  means  the  best,  and 

yet  (bennc^  abet)  they  are  (jxnb  ci?)  splendid  fellows  !  9,  a  thirty-year-old 

man,  citi  breipiaid^riflet  3)Jann.  10,  auftreten,  n.  11,  aSene^men,  n. 

12,  fi^et.  13,  Render  '  would  '  by  the  Impf.  Subj.  of  rac^en,  since  the 

sentence  is  equivalent  to  'that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think'.  The 
following  verbs  must  be  constructed  according  to  App.  §§  29  and  30. 
14.  Supply  *  alone '  after  '  them '.  15,  for  all  that,  aber  bc(^,  to  be  placed 

before  *not'.  16,  So^ann  $eter  tScfermann,  gebcren  1792   ju  SBinfm 

in  bet  jjreupifcfcen  ^rosin^  ^annovcr,  geftctben  ben  3.  2)ej.  1854  ju  SBeimar,  ipat  oiele 
3a!)re  a(3  @ct()e3  ^riratfefretdt  tl)dtig  unb  ifl  ber  Selt  am  befainUejien  burc^  bie  ton 
i^m  na^  @ctl|ed  Xcbe  scrcnentUc^ten  '  ©cfprd^e  mit  @6t^e '.  (f r  war  aitc^  bet 
^erauacjebet  (editor)  sen  @ctt)e«*  9lo^3e(affeuen  2Betfen '.      17,  ©ad^e,  f.      18,  o^yxi^ 

I  2 
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U\ii^t  iie  nic^t  in.  19,  =  wealth;  Comp.  S.  lo,  N.  9.  20,  =  simply. 

21,  The  English  Gerund  preceded  by  a  possessive  adjective  and  a 
preposition,  must  be  translated  by  a  regular  subordinate  clause  writh 
a  conjunction  and  a  finite  verb ;  as — 

His  superiority  lies  in  bis  having  the        @eine  U6ertegent)eit  bejle^t  bar  in  (S.  87, 
courage  to  be  what  nature  made  N.  6),  bo^  er  ben  SWut  l^at,  ba3  }U 

him.  fein,  wag  er  tjon  Statur  au^  t(i. 

22,  (S3.  23,  an.  24,  =  whole.  25,  =  willingly ;  weight  =  value. 
26,  =  according  to  the  judgment  of  Gothe.  27,  =  advice  ;  by,  son ;  to, 
an;  those  =  all  such;  who,  bie  ba.  28,  @ott^.  @j3t)raim  Seffing,  gcboren  ben 
22.  3an.  1729  ju  ^antenj  (Dbertaufi^),  gefiorben  ben  15.  5ebr.  1781  in  93raunf^weig, 
l)at  jld^  bur^  fetne  ajii)etifc^;fritifc^en  aBerfe,  ttie  0i\\6:j  burd)  feine  ©ratnen,  beren  gorm, 
©prac^e,  SWct^obe  unb  Sni&alt  faft  unerreic^te  Slfujter  finb,  einen  nniicrblic^en  Stamen  in 
ber  beutfd^en  Sitteraturgefd^id^te  erteorben.  @ein  SBirlen  <xU  geniater  ^tifer,  Sorfc^ec 
unb  !Did^ter  irar  »on  unerme^Iic^em  Ginfiuf  auf  bie  nd^fic  ®nth)i(fetung  unferer  Sitte* 
ratur,  bie  mit  i^m  unb  bur^  i^n  i^rer  ®(anjV«iobc  entgcgcnfc^ritt. 


Section  162. 

A  KOYAIi  JUDGMENT. 

A  man  and  his  wife  named  Lambrun  had  been  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  were  sincerely  attached 
to  her.  The  tragical  death  of  that  princess  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
husband  that  he  did  not  long  sxirvive  her,  and  the  ^  widow,  Margaret 
Lambrun,  resolved  to  revenge,  upon''  Queen  Elizabeth,  the'  death  of 
two  persons  so  dear  to  her.  She  (S.  5,  N.  2)  therefore  disguised* 
herself  in  man's  clothes,  bought  (S.  58,  N.  8)  a  brace  ^  0/  pistols,  and 
went®  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  London.  Soon  after,  when  the  queen''  appeared 
in  *  public,  Margaret  endeavoured  to "  make  her  way  through  the  crowd 
in  order  to  shoot  her^*";  but  one  of  the  pistols  fell",  and  she  was 
immediately  apprehended. 

The"  queen,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance ^^  ordered"  the 
man  to  be  brought  before  her,  and  said  to  him :  "  Well,  Sir,  who  are 
you  ^'  ?  and  why  do  you  seek  ^®  to  kill  me  ? " — "  Madam,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, "  I  am  a  woman ;  I  was  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Mary  Stuart,  whom  you  put "  to  death  unjustly ;  her  execution  caused  '* 
the  death  of  my  dear  husband,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her ;  and 
my  affection  for  both  of  them  has  excited  "  me  to  revenge." — "  And  how  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  deal  ^°  with  you  ? "  asked  Elizabeth. — "  Do  you  speak 
as  a  queen  or  as  a  judge  ? "  returned  Margaret. — "  As  a  queen." — "  Then 
you  ought  to  pardon '^^  me,"  was  the  answer. — "And  what  security^* 
can  you  give  me  that  you  will  not  attempt  ^®  my  life  again  ? " — "  Madam, 
a  '^  pardon  granted  upon  conditions  ceases  to  be  a  favour  ^*." — "  Well 
then,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  pardon  you,  and  trust  to  your  gratitude  for  ^^ 
my  safety." — P.  Sadler. 

1,  =  his.  2,  an,  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.     The  words  *  upon  — 

Elizabeth'  must  be  placed  before  the  supine.     Comp.  App.  §  i.  3,  We 

lament  the  death  of  the  two  boys  so  dear  to  us,  tvir  behjeinen  ben  Xob  ber  beiben 
wii  fo  teuren  Jlnaben.  4,  to  disguise  oneself  in  man's  clothes,  fi4>  at3  aWann 
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unrffeifcen.  5,  =  a  pair.  6,  fic^  Begtben,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.  7,  Here 
place  the  adverbs  '  soon  after '.  8,  cjfentlii.  9,  to  make  one's  way,  n(^ 
?inm  3Seg  ta^nen.  10,  to  shoot  a  person,  auf  einen  fcftie§eii.  11,  entfiel 

ifer.  12,  Construe  accord,  to  S.  55,  N.  i,  and  S.  4,  X.  4,  (man).  13.  33cr* 
fall,  no.        14,  lie§  fie  ten  SWonn  scr  fic^  ^^ren.  15,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  pL 

(3^r)  here  and  in  the  following  passages,  since  that  was  the  pronoun  generally 
used  in  addressing  persons  in  olden  times.  16,  to  seek  to  kill  a  person  {or 
to  attempt  a  person's  life),  etnem  na4  tent  SeBen  tradbtetu  17,  to  put  a  person 
to  death  imjustly,  einen  ungere^tertpeife  ^inric^ten  laffen.  18,  This  caused 

the  death  of  our  child,  Vvti  fcftete  unferem  ^nte  tad  ?eben.  The  insertion  of 

the  adv.  au(^  after  the  verb  *  caused '  would  considerably  improve  the  German 
rendering.  19,  to  excite  a  person  to  revenge,  emcn  ;ur  JRae^e  onrceibou 

Use  the  Impf.        20,  wrfaftren.         21,  begnatigen,  v.  tr.  22,  i8iirgf(6aft,  L 

23,  a  —  conditions,  eine  tetingung^weife  Segnatigung.  24,  @nate,  f.  25,  ^tiu 
itcfcitii,  followed  by  the  Gen.  The  words  *  to  (ouf)  your  gratitude '  are  best 
placed  at  the  end. 

Section  163. 

TACITUS. 
I  am  glad  to  find',  by  your  (  =  thy)  letter  just  received,  that  you  are 
reading  Tacitus'^  wiUi  some  relish.  His  style  is  rather  quaint^  and 
enigmatical,  which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  makes*  it  difficult  to  the  student;  but 
then  *  his  pages  *  are  filled  with  such  admirable  apothegms  and  maxims 
of  political  wisdom,  as  ^  infer  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  any  one  intending  to  become  a  public 
speaker  should  *  be  master  of  his  works,  as '  there  is  neither  an  ancient 
nor  a  modem  author  who  affords  such  a  selection  of  admirable  quo- 
tations. You  should  exercise  yourself  frequently  in^"  trying  to  make 
translations  of  the  "  passages  which  most  strike  *-  you,  trying  "  to  invest " 
the  sense  of  (S.  25,  N,  5)  Tacitus  in  as  good  English  as  you  can.  This 
will  answer^'  the  double  purpose  of  making  yourself  familiar  with  the 
Latin  author,  and  giving  you  the  command  of^*  your  own  language, 
which  no  person  will  ever  have "  who "  does  not  study  composition  in 
early  life. — Sm  Walter  Scott,  "  Letters  to  his  Son." 

1,  here  erfe^ ;  by,  au3.  2,  Use  the  def.  art.  accord,  to  S.  25,  N.  5. 

3,  =  imusual  and  unclear  (tunfel).  4,  to  make  diflBcult,  erf^roeren ;  student  = 
pupil.  5,  =  on  the  other  hand,  antcterfeitS.  6,  =  writings,  Sc^riften; 

filled  with  such,  fo  red  »cn.  7,  as  infer  =  that  they  prove.  8,  Say 

*  should  thoroughly  (gtuntlii)  know  his  works '.  9,  Say  '  as  there  is  (S.  82, 

N.  7)  no  classical  nor  (nci)  modem  author  (©d^riftpeKet) '.  10,  in  trying  = 
in  the  attempt,  in  tern  2?erfu4e.  11,  =  such.  12,  This  passage  struck 

me  most,  tiefe  Stelle  macule  ora  nteiiien  Sintrucf  auf  mi^.  13,  trying  =  and 

try.  14,  irie'tergcben,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  15,  This  does  not  answer 

my  purpose,  I  ie^  entfrric^t  meinemSiMrfe  ni(^t.  16,  i^.  17,  =  obtain. 

18,  »el(^ev  iic^  ni(^t  f(^cn  in  tet  3ugenb  in  fd^riftli^  Sluptjen  \M. 

Section  164. 

HUMILITY. 
I  believe  the  first '  test  of  a  traly  great  man  is  his  humility.     I  do  not 
mean  by*  humility,  doubt  of  his  own  power,  or  hesitation*  in  speaking' 
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his  opinions,  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  between^  what 
he  can  do  and  say,  and  "^  the  rest  of  the  world's  sayings  and  doings. 
All  great  men  not  only  know  ^  their  business  ®,  but  usually  know  ^°  that " 
they  know  it ;  they  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions  ^^,  but  they 
usually  know  that  they  are  right  in  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B) ;  only  they 
do  not  think  much  of  themselves  on  ^'  that  account.  Arnolfo  "  knows 
he  can  build  a  good  ^^  dome  at  Florence ;  Albert  ^'  Durer  writes  calmly  ^' 
to  one  who  had  found  fault  with  his  work :  "  It  cannot  be  better  done ; " 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  ^'  out  a  problem  or  two 
that  would  have  puzzled  anybody  "  else  : — only  they  do  not  expect  their  ^^ 
fellow-men  therefore  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  they  ^*  have  a  curious 
under-sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  (S.  30,  N.  4)  that  the  greatness  is^'* 
not  in  them,  but  through  them ;  that  they  could  (App.  §  33)  not  do  or 
be  anything  else  than'^^  what  God  made  them.  They  see  something 
divine  and  God-made  ^*  in  every  other  man,  and  are  endlessly,  nay  '^  in- 
credibly merciful  ^^. — Anonymous. 

1,  =  best ;  test,  sprufjiein,  m.  2,  uitter,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the 

period ;  mean  =  understand.  3,  an,  with  the  Dat.  4,  here  Unentf(^(cjfen- 
^eit.  •       5,  auS'fpret^en.  6,  son.        7,  =  and  of  that  which  the  remaining 

world  can  say  and  do.  8,  =  understand.  9,  @a^e,  f.  10,  ttjiffen, 

after  which  insert  the  adv.  au^.  11,  that  they  understand  the  same  (to 

agree  with  @acf)e).  12,  ^au^tanitc^ten.  13,  on  that  account,  begtt>egcn, 

which  place  after  the  Subj. ;  to  think  much  of  oneself,  eine  grofe  SWeinung  »on 
jtc^  l^abcn.  14,  Slrnolfo  bi  (Sambio,  beriitjmtcv  Saumeifier  unb  Silb^aucr  ju 

Sforenj  (123 2-1 300),  baute  ben  Sow  St.  Maria  del  fiore  ju  glovenj  unb  bag  Zabtx- 
nafel  ju  @t.  ^aoto  in  S^om.  15,  =  stately.  16,  Stlbied^t  3)iirer,  geboren 

ben  20.  ^ax  1471  ju  Dtiivnberg,  gcfiovben  ben  6.  Sl|)ri(  1528  ebcnbafelbji,  mug  ju  ben 
!^er»orvagenbllen  unb  sietfeitigften  ^iinfltern  gcjd^tt  Jt?crben,  bie  \t  gelebt.  @t  war  nic^t 
aUein  au^gejcic^netcr  2)?a(cv,  fonbevn  auc^  juglci^  ^upfcrjied^er  (engraver  on  copper), 
Sormfj^neiber  (moulder),  SBitb^auer  (sculptor),  Slr^iteft  unb  ©c^riftjlcKer  (author) 
iiber  bie  ^unjl.  (Sv  ttsac  ber  ©rjxnber  ber  ^|funji,  crfanb  bog  aUfittel,  bie  J&ctjfd^nitte 
mit  jiuei  garbcn  i\x  brucfen,  unb  »ev»onfommnete  bie  <S^ripgieferei  (type-foundry), 
benn»on  il^m  jiommt  bie  gorm  ber  beutfd^en  Settern.  17,  gelajfen;  one, 

jentanb.  18,  to  work  out  a  problem  or  two,  ^roblente  tofen.        10,  anybody 

else,  jeber  anbere,  as  Nom.  20,  =  that  their  fellow-men  therefore  (bcg^atb) 

must  (foHen)  fall  down  before  them  and  worship  (an'beten)  them.  The  auxiliary 
foUen  must  be  placed  last,  accord,  to  App.  §  18.  21,  they  —  powerlessness. 
This  clause  cannot  be  rendered  in  a  literal  way,  but  may  be  expressed  thus : 
'  they  recognise  that  they  are,  after  all,  only  powerless ' ;  after  all,  only,  bod^ 
nut,  which  place  after  the  Subj.  22,  is  not  =  manifests  itself  not  (fid^ 

cffenbaren).  23,  atg  wogu  ®ott  f!e  eifd^affen.  24,  @Dtterf(^affene«.  25,  \a. 
fogar.        26,  =  forbearing,  na(!^fid^tig. 

Section  165. 

RUSSIAN  POLITICAL  PRISOIOIRS  IN  BANISHMBITT. 

I. 

In  the  cheerless  regions  of^  Arkangel,  of  which  the  aborigines  say: 
"  God  made  Russia,  but  the  devil  made  Arkangel,"  there  are  (S.  82, 
N.  7)  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  banished  ones — men  and  women, 
all  young,  all  (  =  and)  poor,  most  ^  of  them  sent  without  trial,  few  * 
amongst  them  knowing  even  of  what  they  are  accused.     Victor  Ivano- 
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vitch  *  dines  with  his  friend  B.,  for  instance,  and '  after  a  stroll  along  *  the 
boulevards  they  separate.  B.  is  arrested  that '  very  evening,  and  when 
Victor,  astonished  and  horror-stricken  %  hastens  *  to  inquire  the  cause, 
he  finds  everybody ",  even  B.'s  azvn  father,  as  "  much  in  the  dark  as  he 
IS  himself;  all  questions  and  petitions  on "  the  subject  receive  ^^  vague 
administrative  answers ;  all  friends  and  relatives  are  systematically  dis- 
couraged and  silenced ;  eagerly  they  wait  for "  the  numerous  political 
trials  that^^  come  on  without  intermission,  hoping "  to  see  the  missing 
one's  (S.  67,  N.  3)  name  on  ^^  the  list  of  criminals,  or  to  see  ^*  his  face  once 
more,  let "  it  be  even  in  *"  the  prisoner's  dock  ;  but  as  '^  they  wait  and  ** 
watch,  the  prisoner  ^  is,  without  any  trial,  en  route  for  ArkangeL 

Arrived  ^*  there,  the  routine  (App.  §  15)  is  the  same  for  all ;  whatever" 
the  crime  alleged,  the  age  or  sex,  the  "^  prisoner  is  taken  to  the  police- 
ward, — a  *^  dreary  log-building,  containing  two  sections,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.  The  solitary  table  and  chair  in  the  room,  the  four 
walls,  and  even  the  ceiling,  are  covered  ®  with  the  names  of  **  youthful 
predecessors,  whose  pencilled'"  jests  and  clever  caricatures  bear'^  wit- 
ness to  the  strength  of  confidence  in  themselves  with  which  they  began" 
their  life  in  exile. 

1,  fcc€  @cus<memmt3  Slr^angel.  2,  most  of  them,  mei^m^  ;  sent = sent 

there ;  without  trial  =  without  any  trial,  c^ne  jeglicfccl  Server.  3,  Say  liter. 

*  of  whom  even  but  (nut)  few  know  *.  4,  Here  follows  *  for  instance ' ; 

with  =  in  company  of.  5,  Say  '  unb  tmtnt  fi(^  ten  t^nt  nac^',  etc.  6,  auf. 
7,  nc(^  an  tcmfelhn  Slbeiit.  8,  auf?  ^cifte  erf(^rc(fcn.  9,  to  hasten 

to  inquire  the  cause,  ftc^  tili^ii  na(^  ter  Urfad^e  erhinfct^en.  10,  everybody= 

that  all.  11,  Supply  '  are '  (fic^  bejinten)  before  '  as '.  12,  ufctr  tie  Sacbe. 
13,  receive  —  answers = are  vaguely  (in  imbe^mmtet  ©tife,  which  place  after 
government)  answered  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  the  government.  14,  auf. 

15,  =  that  follow  one  another  (auf  einanbtt  fclgen).  16,  =  in  the  hope. 

17,  in.  18,  ^u  [(^auen  (App.  §1);  face,  angejtc^t,  n.  19,  let  it  be= 

be  it  even.  20,  in  —  dock,  set  btn  @d)ranftn  bed  @md)t3.  21,  =  whilst. 
22,  and  watch  =  and  attentively  watch  (bcttxid^n)  everything.  23,  Insert 

the  adv.  [(^cn  after  the  subject ;  en  route  for  =  on  the  way  to.  2^4,  Sett 

angcfcmmtn  ;  '  routine  ',  here  =  treatment ;  the  words  *  the  same '  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  25,  whatever  —  sex,  tP<((^(S  93erbrec^€ii3 

ter  ©efangene  au^  anjtflajt  unt  tttlt^  9llter3  unb  @ef(^le(^t3  er  au(^  fei.  26,  the  — 
ward  =  yet  (fo  .  .  .  toc^)  he  is  always  taken  ( =  conducted)  to  (in)  the  police- 
ward  (^cli^eiteac^e,  f.).  27,  a  —  women  =  that  consists  of  (ou^)  a  miserable 
block-house  of  (ana)  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  appointed  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  28,  bef(^rieben,  p.  p.  29,  of — predecessors  =  of 
the  former  (fru^r,  adj.)  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  same  (to  agree  with  room). 
30,  pencilled,  nttt  Steiftift  gcjeic^net,  which  use  attributively.  31,  bear  — 
themselves  =  prove  the  intensity  (@rc§e,  f.)  of  the  confidence  in  themselves 
(©ettftfertrauen,  n.).  32,  *  to  begin ',  here  an'treten,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr. ; 
ife  in  exile  =  banishment. 

Section  166. 

B.US8IAN   POIilTICAI,   PEISONEEIS   IN  BAITESHMENT. 

II. 
In  this  dreary  abode  ^  a  week  or  ten  days  is  spent,  when '  the  governor 
of  Arkangel,  after  due  reflection,  marks  out  *  for  this  dangerous  person- 
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age  some  final  place  of  exile  (S.  76,  N.  22,  £),  some*  miserable  little 
district  town  '^j  such  as  Holmogor,  Shenkoursk,  Pinega,  or  Mexen.  The' 
prisoner  is  then  told  his  "  documents  "  are  ready,  and  a  gendarme  enters, 
saying '  it  is  time  to  start  ^  The  exile  jumps  into  the  jolting  post- 
waggon,  two  gendarmes  jump  in  after  him,  the  bell  above  ®  the  horse's 
neck  begins  to  ring — and  rings  on  for  ^°  days  and  weeks — through  wood", 
and  swamp,  and  plain,  along  '^  roads  inconceivably  drear  and  lonely, 
until  the  ^^  weary  convoy  at  length  arrives  at  his  destination.  The  little 
town  is  desolate  and  black",  and  consists  of  log-huts,  two  unpaved 
streets,  and  a  wooden  church  painted  green,  and  the  ^^  live-stock  consists 
often  or  twelve  raw-boned"  horses,  a  small  herd  of  sickly"  cows,  and 
thirty  or  forty  reindeer.  The  population  rarely  (S.  102,  N.  30)  exceeds 
one  (S.  132,  N.  10)  thousand^',  and  consists  of  the  Ispravnik^*,  ten  sub- 
altern 2°  officers,  the  Arbiter '^^  of  the  Peace,  the^'^  Crown  Forester,  a  priest, 
a  few  shopkeepers,  thirty  or  forty  exiles,  z.^^  chain-gang  of  Russian 
felons,  and  a  crowd  ^*  of  Finnish  beggars.  On  his  arrival,  the  prisoner 
is  driven  straight  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  the  police-ward,  where  he  is  inspected^' 
by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  the  Ispravnik,  a  (S.  53,  N.  9)  police  officer,  who  is 
absolute  lord  and  master  of  the  district.  This  representative  of  the 
Government  requires  ^'^  of  him  to  answer  the  following  questions :  His  " 
name?  How  old?  Married  or  single?  Where  from?  The  address 
of^^  parents,  relations,  or  friends?  Answers '^^  to  all  of  which  are  en- 
tered in  the  books. 

1,  Slufentl^attSovt,  m. ;  a  —  spent  =  spends  (vcrtringen)  the  prisoner  eight  or 
ten  days.  2,  =  whereupon.  3,  to  mark  out,  bcjcid^ncn  ;  for  this  = 

to  this  (Dat.) ;  personage  =  character  ;  some  final  =  his  definite  (befinitiw). 
The  Dat.  should  be  placed  immediately  after  '  Slrfanget '.  4,  =  a.  5,  ^xtxSt 
fiabt,  f. ;  such  as  =  as  for  example.  6,  Construe  this  passage  accord,  to 

the  following  model:  I  am  told  the  documents  are  destroyed,  (Ss  (S.  104, 
N.  19)  wirt)  mir  mitgcteilt,  ba^  bie  5Pa))iere  cevntc^tet  finb.  .  7,  mit  bem  aSemevfen, 
ba^,  etc.  8,  *  to  start,'  of  a  conveyance,  a  train,  etc.,  is  generally  rendered 

by  ab'fa^^ren.  9,  =  at,  an.  10,  for  years,  ialiretanfl.  11,  Use 

the  pi.  for  this  and  the  two  following  nouns.  12,  auf.     Read  S.  128,  N. 

II.  13,  the  —  convoy  =  the  exhausted  travellers.         14,  black  =  gloomy. 

15,  SSie^ftanb,  m.  16,  abgemagert.  17,  fiec^.  18,  Supply 'souls'. 

10,  This  term  may  be  used  in  its  unaltered  form,  but  is  perhaps  better  ren- 
dered by  '  $o(ijeivrajtbent',  m.  20,  Untevbcamte,  m.  21,  gciebengrid^ter. 
22,  Nom.  ber  faifertid^e  gcrjibeamte.  23,  einent  Jpaufen  ruffif^cr  aSerbred^er  in 
Jletten.  24,  =  number.  25,  =  examined ;  who  —  district  =  with 
absolute  (unumfd^ranft)  power  (aSoHmad^t,  f.)  over  the  whole  district.  26,  be* 
QC^ren;  to  answer  =  the  answer,  bie  Scantlcortung,  followed  by  the  Gen.,  but 
without  art.  27,  =  your.  28,  Say  *  of  your  parents '.  29,  Say  '  and 
the  answers  to  (auf,  with  Ace.)  these  questions  are  all  entered  (cin'tragcn)  in 
the  books. 

Section  167. 

RUSSIAN  POLTTICAL   PRISOIfERS  IN  BANISHMENT. 

III. 
A*  solemn  promise  is  then  exacted  of  him  that  he  will  not  give  lessons 
of  any  kind,  or'  try  to  teach*  anyone;  that  every  letter  (S.  48,  N.  6) 
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he  writes  will  go  through  the  Ispravnik's  hands,  and  ®  that  he  will  follow 
no  occupation  except  shoemaking,  carpentering,  or  field  labour.  He  is 
then*  told  he  (App.  §  28)  is  free,  but^  at  the  same  time  is  solemnly 
warned  that  *  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  town,  he  would 
be  shot  down  like  a  dog  rather  than  be  allowed  to  escape ;  and  ^  should 
he  be  taken  alive,  would  be  sent  off  to  Eastern  Siberia  without  further 
formality  than  that  of  the  Ispravnik's  personal  order. 

The  poor  fellow  takes  up  his  little  bundle,  and  ",  fully  realising  that 
he  has  now  bidden "  farewell  to  the  culture  and  material  ^-  comfort  of 
his  past"  life,  he  walks"  out  into  the  cheerless  street.  A  group  of 
exiles,  all  pale  and  emaciated,  are  (S.  107,  N.  13)  there"  to  (S.  19,  N.  7) 
greet  him,  take^*  him  to  some  ^  their  miserable  lodgings,  and  feverishly 
demand  ^'^  news  from  home.  The  new  comer  gazes  on  them  as  one  in 
a  dream  ;  some  are  melancholy,  and  almost  mad,  others  nervously 
irritable,  and  the  remainder  have  evidently  tried  to  find  solace  in^*  drink. 
They  live  (S.  1 16,  N.  17)  in  ^*  communities  of  twos  and  threes,  have  food, 
a  scanty  provision  of  clothes,  money '"',  and  books  in  common,  and  con- 
sider^ it  their  sacred  duty  to  help  each  other  in  every  emergency, 
without*^  distinction  of  (S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  10,  N.  9)  sex,  rank,  or  age. 
The  noble  by  -^  birth  get  sixteen  shillings  "  a  month  from  Government 
for  their  maintenance,  and^^  commoners  only  ten,  although  many  of 
them  are  married,  and  ^^  sent  into  exile  with  young  families  ^". 

1,  Say  '  Hereupon  one  demands  (scrlangen)  of  him  the  solemn  promise '. 
2,  not  of  any  kind,  feinerUi,  adj.  (indeclinable).  3,  or  try  =  and  not  try. 

The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  '  <will '  need  be  expressed  but  once,  and  stands,  of 
course  ?  4,  untertiitm,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.  5,  Say  *  and  that  he 

besides  (au^er)  shoemaking  (Sd^umo^erei,  f.,  with  def.  art.),  carpentering  and 
field-labour,  will  carry  on  (trciben)  no  (feinertci)  occupation.  6,  '  then ', 

here  ®nbUc^,  with  which  begin  the  clause,  and  construe  accord,  to  S.  4,  N.  4 
(man).  7,  but  —  warned,  aber  jugleic^  fiinbigt  man  i^m  an.  8,  that  — 

escape.  This  passage  requires  an  altogether  different  construction  in  German ; 
say  '  they  (man)  would  upon  (fcei)  an  attempt,  to  go  beyond  (iiberft^teiten,  insep. 
comp.  str.  V.  tr.)  the  limits  of  the  town,  not  allow  him  to  escape,  but  rather 
(sielme^t)  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog  (liter.— but  him  rather  like  a  dog  shoot 
down,  nie'terf(^icpen).  9.  Say  '  should  he  however  be  caught  (ein'fangen)  alive, 
(fc)  they  (man)  would  send  him  without  further  formality  (Jcrmalitdt,  f.),  upon 
the  simple  order  of  the  Ispravnik  to  the  East  of  Siberia.  10,  and  — 

realising  =  and  well  knowing  (pres.  p.).  11,  to  bid  farewell,  gebcirc^C 

fagen.  12,  materieKe  58equemlid^feiten  (Nom.  pL),  which  use  with  the  def. 

art.  in  the  Dat.  pi.  13,  =  former.  14,  to  walk  out  into  the  street, 

in  tie  Strape  ^inauS'fc^reitcn.  15,  =  outside.  16,  Supply  the  pron. 

'  these  '  before  the  verb  take  (fudren,  i.  e.  lead) ;  to  =  into.  17,  to  demand 

news  from  home,  einen  na^  5fiac^ric^ten  aai  ber  >&eimat  frav^en.  18,  in  drink, 

im  Srunfe.  19,  in  —  threes,  je  gicei  cber  brei  jufammen.  20,  Supply 

'as  also'  before  '  money';  in  common,  gemeiiifc^aftlic^.  21,  My  parents 

consider  it  their  duty  to  help  their  neighbours  in  every  emergency,  nietne 
(Sltera  Vlten  e^  fiit  i^re  $fli(^t,  i^ren  9Jatf)barn  in  jeter  9lct  unb  ©efaljt  fceijujtefieiu 
22,  Insert  'unb  jwar'  before  'without',  which  will  improve  the  rendering 
very  much.  23,  son.  24,  i  sh.  =  i  STOarf ;  a  month,  monatlii,  jeben 

SKonat,  or  afle  SDJonate.  25,  bcd>  tie  ©irgerlidjen  ;  repeat  '  SKarf '  after  '  ten'. 

26,  and  sent  =  and  are  being  sent  (see  S.  2,  N.  i).  27,  =  children. 
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Section   168. 

RUSSIAN   POLITICAL   PRISONERS  IN  BANISHMENT. 

IV. 

Daily  a  gendarme  visits  *  their  lodgings,  inspects  ^  the  premises  when 
and  how  he  pleases  ^,  and  now  *  and  then  makes  some  mysterious  entry 
in  his  note  book.  Should  °  any  of  their  number  carry  a  warm  dinner,  a 
pair  of  newly-mended  boots,  or  a  change  of  linen  to  some  passing  exile 
lodged  for  the  moment  in  the  police-ward,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
marked  against  him  as  a  crime.  It  is  a  crime  to  ®  come  and  see  a  friend 
off,  or  accompany''  him  a  little  on  the  way.  In^  fact,  should  the  Is- 
pravnik  feeP  out  of  sorts — the  effect  of  cards ^^  and  drink — he"  vents 
his  bad  temper  on  the  exiles  ;  and  as  ^^  cards  and  drink  are  the  only 
amusements  in  these  dreary  regions,  crimes  ^^  are  often  marked  down 
against  the  exiles  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  "  a  report  of  them  sent 
to  the  Governor  of  the  province. 

Winter  lasts  eight  months,  a  ^^  period  during  which  the  surrounding  ** 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  a  noiseless  ^'^,  lifeless,  frozen  marsh. 
No  roads,  no  communication  with  the  outer  world,  no  means  of  ^*  escape. 
In  course  of  time  almost  every  exile  is  attacked  ^^  by  nervous  convul- 
sions, soon  ^'^  followed  by  prolonged  apathy  and  complete  prostration. 
Some  of  them  contrive  ^^  to  forge  passports,  and  by  a  miracle,  as  ^  it 
were,  make  their  escape  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  these  victims  of  the 
Third  Section  ^'  either  go  mad,  commit  suicide,  or  die  of  ^*  delirium 
tremens. — James  Allen. 

1,  vi5its  =  comes  into.  2,  =  who  inspects   (unterfu'c^en)  the  house. 

3,  Do  as  you  please,  t^^un  @ie,  inie  eg  3^ncn  hditit.  4,  now  and  then,  bann  unb 
hjann,  or  uon  3eit  ju  3eit,  after  which  insert  the  adverbs  and)  ivtotjt ;  some  =  a ; 
to  make  an  entry  in  a  book,  eine  ©emertuug  in  ein  ©udj  eintvacjen.  5,  Arrange 
this  period  in  the  following  manner :  '  Should  one  of  them  to  a  for  the  moment 
in  the  police-ward  lodged  (untevgebvadjt)  and  passing  (burc^vcifcnb)  exile  ever  (je) 
a  warm  dinner,  a  pair  of  newly-soled  boots,  or  some  clean  linen  (2Bdfd)c,  f.) 
bring,  then  (fo)  is  (Passive)  to  him  this  very  (S.  161,  N.  2)  likely  as  a  crime 
ascribed  (gur  Sail  gcf^rteben).  6,  He  came  and  saw  his  friend  off,  cr  fagte 

fcinem  abrcifcnbeu  greunbe  SebclDct)!.  7,  Will  you  accompany  me  a  little  on 

my  way  ?  aBoKcn  @ie  tnic^  auf  meiuem  Sffici^e  cine  fteine  ©tvecEc  beglciten  ?  8,  =  In 
short,  knx'^.  0,  to  feel  out  of  sorts,  ubkx  Saune  fein.  Insert  the  adv.  cinmat 
after  the  subject.  10,  =  card-playing ;  see  S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  10,  N.  9. 

11,  he  —  exiles,  fo  ntiifi'en  i:^nt  bie  a3erbannten  baruv  biif  en.  12,  The  adverbial 
circumstance  of  place  *  in  — regions '  is  best  placed  immediately  after  the  conj. 
13,  crimes  —  numbers  =  an  astonishing  number  of  crimes  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  exiles.     Read  App.  §  5.  14,  and  —  sent  to  =  and  reported  (nielben) 

to.  15,  a  —  which  =  during  which  time.  16,  =  whole.  17,  See 

S.  71,  N.  2,  which  rule  applies  likewise  to  adjectives;  'frozen',  here  j^u  (Sid 
evftant.  18,  ju,  contracted  with  the  art.  19,  '  to  be  attacked ',  here 

l^cimc^efuc^t  Uievbcn.  20,  =  upon  which  soon  follows  a  state  (3n|"ianb,  m.)  of 

prolonged  (bauernb)  apathy  (©tnmpffum,  m.)  and  complete  (ganjtic^)  prostration 
(.P)infal(iflEeit  ber  gebenSfrafte).  21,  He  contrived  to  forge  a  passport,  e«  gelaug 
i^nt,  einen  f^Ifc^cn  ^af  ^erjufieKcn.  22,  as  it  were,  gleic^fam,  which  place 
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after  'and';  by  =  through,  bur^;  to  make  one's  escape,  entfommen,  insep.comp. 
str.  V.  intr.  23,  '3)ie   britte  SlBtetlung*  nennt  man  in  Otu^tanb  ba3  gefurc^tete 

Separtemcnt  fce3  5>cli^eiminifteriujn^,  teel^c^  ntit  bet  ^e^imen  *Polijei  b«traut  ijt 
24,  an,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

Section  169. 

TAHITI '. 

I. 

At-  daylight  Tahiti,  an  island  which  must  for  ever  remain'  classical 
to  the  voyager  in  the  South  Sea,  was  in  view.  At  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance *  was  not  attractive.  The  °  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  lower  *  part 
could  not  yet  be  seen;  and  as  the  clouds  rolled''  past,  only  the  wildest' 
and  most  precipitous  peaks  showed  themselves*  towards^"  the  centre  of 
the  island.  As  soon  as  we  anchored  in"  Matavai  Bay  we'''  were  sur- 
rounded by  canoes.  After  dinner  we  landed  and  enjoyed  the  delights  ^^ 
always**  produced  by  the  first  impressions  of  a  fine  country.  A  crowd 
^men,  women,  and  children  was  collected  on  the  shore,  ready  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  receive  us  with  laughing,  merry  faces.  They*''  marshalled  us  towards 
the  house  of  (S.  10,  N.  2)  Mr.  Wilson,  the*'  missionary  of  the  district, 
who  met"  us  on  the  road,  and  gave"  us  a  very  fine  reception.  After 
sitting*'  a  short  time  in  his  house,  we  separated  from  our  host  to**  walk 
about,  and-*  returned  in  the  evening. 

The*^  land  capable  of  cultivation  is"  scarcely  in  any  part  more  than 
a  fringe  of  low  alluvial  soil,  accumulated  round"  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and'^^  protected  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  coral  reef,  which 
encircles  the  entire  fine  of  coast.  Within  the  reef  there''®  is  an  expanse 
of  smooth  water,  like  that  of  a  lake,  where  "  the  canoes  of  the  natives 
can  ply  with  safety,  and  where  ^  ships  anchor.  The  low  land,  which  ^ 
comes  down  to  the  beach  of  coral  sand,  is  covered  ^  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of^'  the  intertropical  regions.  In  the  midst  of  bananas^^, 
orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  spots ^  are  cleared  where  yams^*, 
potatoes,  the  sugar-cane,  and  pine-apples  are  cultivated  '*. 

1,  2;a^iti  ijl  bie  gripte  bet  ©eferif^afl^infetn  (Society  Islands)  im  fiiHen  aReere 
cbet  bet  ©ubfce  (Pacific  Ocean)  unb  beil^t  ungefd^t  9200  (Simwo^nct,  B?elc^e  feit  18 13 
but^  englifc^e  aWiincndre  junt  S^tiftentum  fccfe^tt  jxnb.  25ie  !8ib«I  ift  in  bie  Spvaie 
bet  (Singebctiien  uberfe^t,  unb  au(^  in  ben  ^itcfeen  unb  <£(^ulen  »itb  in  bet  gonbe^fprac^e 
geprebigt  unb  ge(e^tt.  2,  =  At  the  break  of  day  (JBeim  2;age«anbrud&)  we  saw 

Tahiti.  3,  =  appjear,  crf^einen.     The  words  *  to  —  Sea '  must  be  placed 

after  the  rel.  pron.,  and  are  followed  by  'for  ever'  (jiets).  4,  =  view. 

5,  Use  the  active  Voice  of  the  verb  with  '  man ',  which  should  commence  the 
clause.  6,  'lower',  here  niebriget  betegen.  7,  rolled  past,  an  un^ 

sotubetgogen.  8,  Supply  *  to  us '  after  '  themselves '.  9,  wiifl.  10,  =  in 
the  middle.  11,  in  bet  ffluc^t  son  iWotasai.  12,  =  we  found  ourselves 

surrounded  by  (son)  canoes  (JBaumfafin,  m.).  13,  greuben.  14,  Say 

*  which  the  first  sight  of  a  fine  country  always  produces  (^etvor'tufeu)  within 
us'.         15,   =  These  conducted  us.  16,  beg  *3ejirf«mimcndr^.         17,  He 

will  meet  me  on  the  road,  etiinrb  mit  f>alb»egg  entge'genfcmmen.  18,  to  give 

a  person  a  very  fine  reception,  einen  ^o^ji  freunblic^  bercillfommnen.  19,  set; 
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tocilen;  construe  this  clause  accord,  to  S.  55,  N.  i.  20,  Inf.  einen  ©Jjajier* 

gang  mac^en.  21,   =from  which  we  returned  in  the    evening  (abenbs). 

22,  2)er  fulturfdf)i9e  S^eil  ber  Snfel.  23,  is  —  soil  =  consists  nearly  every- 

where only  of  (auS)  a  narrow  strip  of  low  (niebrig  bctegen)  alluvial  land  (use  the 
Gen.  without  the  art.).  24,  round  the  base,  ringg  ^erum  ant  gu^e.  25,  Say 
*  and  is  protected ' ;  from,  »or.  26,  there  is  =  finds  itself  (fic^  befinbcn) ; 

an  expanse  of  water,  cine  au^gebe^nte  SBajferpdc^e ;  *  smooth ',  here  fa^  [piegelglatt. 
27,  The  literal  rendering  of  this  passage  would  not  read  well,  say  *  which  (to 
agree  with  SBBajfcrfldc^c)  affords  (App.  §  5)  perfect  (»6f(ig)  safety  to  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  *.  28,  =  in  which.  29,  =  which  reaches  down  (l^inun'ter; 

tcid^cn)  to  (big  gu)  the  beach  consisting  of  coral-sand. — Use  the  attributive 
const.,  S.  48,  N.  6.  30,  *  covered  ',  here  bett^a^fen  ;  by,  ntit.  31,  bet 

gvcifc^en  ben  2!rc^cn  bctcgenen  ©cgenben.  32,  See  S.  71,  N.  2.  33,  to 

clear  a  spot  (of  trees,  etc.),  eine  (Stefle  urbar  mac^en.  34,  3)ant«i»urjeln. 

35,  bauen. 

Section  170. 

TAHITL 
II. 

Even  the  brush-wood  is  ^  an  imported  fruit-tree,  namely,  the  guava  ^ 
which  grows  in  abundance  here.  In  Brazil  I  have  often  admired  the 
varied^  beauty  of  the  bananas  (S.  71,  N.  2),  palms,  and  orange-trees 
contrasted*  together;  and  here  we  also  have  the  bread-fruit®,  con- 
spicuous ®  from  its  large,  glossy,  and  deeply  digitated  leaves.  It  is 
admirable'  to  behold  groves  of  a  tree,  sending*  forth  its  branches  with 
the  vigour  of  an  English  oak,  loaded'  with  large  and  most  nutritious 
fruit  ^°. 

However"  seldom  the  usefulness  of  an  object  can  account  for  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it,  in  the  case  of  these  beautiful  woods,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  high  productiveness,  no  doubt,  enters  largely  into  the  feel- 
ing of  admiration.  The  ^^  little  winding  paths,  cool  from  the  surrounding 
shade,  led  to  the  scattered"  houses,  the  owners  of  which  everywhere 
gave  "  us  a  cheerful  ^®  and  most  hospitable  reception. 

I^®  was  pleased  with  nothing  so  much  as  with  the  inhabitants.  There*' 
is  a  mildness  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances  which  at  once 
banishes  the  idea  of*^  a  savage,  and  an  intelligence"  which  shows  that 
they  are  ^°  advancing  in  civilisation.  The  common  people,  when  working, 
keep  "^^  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  quite  naked ;  and  '^^  it  is  then  that 
the  Tahitians  are  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  very  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
athletic,  and  well  proportioned.  It  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  has  been  remarked 
that'"  it  requires  little  habit  to  make  a  dark  skin  more  pleasing  and 
natural  to  the  eye  of  a  European  than  his  own  colour. 

1,  =  consists  of.  2,  ber  ©ujavabaum,  beffen  ijonteranjcnartige  (orange-like) 

griic^te  in  3u(fer  eingemad^t  cbcr  aiid^  in  ®elce  ttcrwanbett  verfanbt  »rcrben.  3,  man; 
nigfaltig.  4,  Say  *  which  form  such  a  great  contrast '.  5,  Srotbaum,  m. 

6,  conspicuous,  »pe(d^cr  .  .  .  fog(eic^  auffdllt,  i.  e.  strikes  the  eye ;  from,  burd^  ;  its 
deeply    digitated    leaves,     feine     tief     cingefd)nittenen,    fingerformigen    93(dttcr. 

7,  =  splendid ;  groves  of  a  tree  =  a  forest  of  trees.  8,  =  spreading  out 
their,  etc.             9,  =  and  are  at  the  same  time  (babei)  loaded.  10,  Use 
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this  noun  in  the  pi.  11,  Arrange  this  period  thus :  *  Although  the  usefulness 
of  an  object  perhaps  only  seldom  explains  to  us  the  pleasure,  which  we 
experience  at  the  sight  of  the  same,  yet  (fo  .  .  .  tc($)  our  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  these  splendid  groves  (SSdIter)  is  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by 
(  =  through)  our  knowledge  of  (son)  their  great  fertility.  12,  The — shade  = 
The  narrow,  winding  (jxc^  fi^ldngetnt),  shady  and  cool  foot-paths.  13,  j«r> 

fkeut  tiegent.  14,  geird^ten.  15,  freunblic^,  but  here  loo^IttioKenb,  in 

order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  term,  since  'hospitable'  must  be  turned 
by  gaflfreuntti^  ;  reception,  aufhaBme,  f.  16,  Say  *  Nothing  gave  (maien) 

me  greater  joy  than  just  (gcrafce)  the  inhabitants '.  17,  Say  '  The  expression 
of  their  faces  (36t  ©ejxcit^auSfcrucf)  bears  a  mildness  (Sanfhnut,  f.),  which ',  etc. 
18,  =  of  savages.  19,  SiiteKigcnj,  f.  20,  are  advancing  =  make  progress. 
21,  =they  have.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  conj.  'when'  must 
commence  the  period.  22,   =  and  just  then  one  sees  the  Tahitians  (tit 

iTa^itianer)  to  advantage  ( =  in  the  best  light).  23,   =  that  after  a  short 

time  a  dark  skin  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  European  more  pleasing  and  more 
natural  than  his  own. 


Section  171. 

TAHITI. 
III. 

A  white  man  bathing  (S.  i6,  N.  4)  by  the  side  of  a  Tahitian  was* 
like  a  plant  bleached  (S.  7,  N.  3,  attrib.)by  the  gardener's  art  compared' 
with  a  fine  dark-green  one  growing  vigorously '  in  the  field.  Most  of 
the  men  are  tatooed,  and  the  ornaments  follow  the  curvature  *  of  the 
body  so  ^  gracefully,  that  they '  have  a  very  elegant  efiect.  The  most 
common  pattern,  varying  ^  in  its  details,  is  somewhat  like  ^®  the  crown  of 
a  palm-tree.  It  springs '  from  the  central  Hne  of  the  back,  and  grace- 
fully curls  ®  round  both  sides.  The  simile  may  ^°  be  a  fanciful  one,  but 
I"  thought  the  body  of  a  man  thus  ornamented ^"^  was  (App.  §§  29 
and  30)  like  "  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  embraced  '*  by  a  delicate  creeper. 

Many  of  the  elder  people  '^  had  their  feet  covered  with  small  figures, 
so"  placed  as  to  resemble  a  sock.  This  fashion,  however,  is  partly 
gone^^  by,  and  has  been  succeeded^*  by  others.  Here",  although 
fashion  is  far  from  immutable,  every  one  must  abide  ^^  by  that  prevailing 
at  his  youth.  An  old  man  has  thus  ^^  his  age  for  ever  stamped  on  his 
body,  and  he  cannot  assume  -*''  the  airs  of  a  young  dandy.  The  women 
are  tatooed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  and  "^  very  commonly  on 
their  fingers. 

In"  returning  to  the  boat,  we  witnessed"  a  very  pretty  scene. 
Numbers  2«  of  children  were  playing  on  the  beach,  and  had  lighted 
bonfires,  which  illuminated  the  placid  sea  and="  surrounding  trees; 
others,  in  ^^  circles,  were  singing  Tahitian  verses.  We  seated  ourselves 
on  the  sand,  and  "^  joined  their  party.  The  songs  were  impromptu  "*, 
and"  I  believe  related  to  our  arrival.  One  little  girl  sang  a  Une'^, 
which  "  the  rest  took  up  in  parts,  forming  ^*  a  very  pretty  chorus.  The 
whole  scene  made  ^  us  unequivocally  aware  that  ^®  we  were  seated  on 
the  shore  of  an  island  in  the  far-famed  South  Sea. — Charles  Darwin. 
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1,   =  appeared.  2,   =  in  (contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.) 

comparison.  3,   =  in  full  vigour  {Mxa%  f.).  4,  >^urt)atur,  f.  5,  aitf 

eine  fo  aumuttge  3Beife.  6,  they  have  a  =  they  are  of.  7,  varying  — 

details  =  the  single  parts  of  which  often  differ  (ab'weidjen)  from  each  other. 
8,  springs  from,  ge^t .  .  .  auS ;  from  —  back,  «cm  Oiixrfgrat  (spine).  0,  to  curl 
round,  ji^  um  . .  .  l^enim'winbcn.  10,  may  —  one  =  is  perhaps  fanciful  (vtjaii; 
taftifd^).  11,  ic^  ba^te  bet  tntr  fetbjl.  12,  Use  the  attribut.  const. 

13,  h)ie.  14,  =  which  is  embraced  (umfc^ttu'gcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.)  by 

(S.  106,  N.  23)  a  delicate  (jart)  creeper  (©(J^Ungvpanse,  f,).  15,  =men. 

16,  =  which  were  so  arranged  that  they  resembled  (gteic^cn,  to  be  like,  str.  v. 
governing  the  Dat.)  a  sock.  17,  =  antiquated,  vevattet.  18,  wevbrangt, 

i.  e.  displaced.  10,  Say  *  Although  fashion  here  is  far  from  (n?cit  bavou 

entfcvnt)  being  (S.  i,  N.  3)  immutable.  20,  to  abide  by  a  thing,  bet  etwai 

»erb(eiben.    Use  the  attributive  constr.  in  this  clause.  21,  3luf  biefe  SSctfc, 

which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period.  *  Old ',  here  beja'^rt ;  *  to  stamp  ',  here 
aits'vvdgen.  22,  to   assume   the  airs  of  a  dandy,  ben  (Stumer  fpielen. 

Render 'not'  by  *  not  possibly',  utunoglid^.  23,   =but  generally  also. 

24,   =  When  we  returned  to  the  vessel.  25,  Yesterday  I  witnessed  a  very 

pretty  scene,  ge^tcvn  bot  fief)  mir  ein  fef)r  i)iibf(I)eg  @(|aufpiel  bar.  26,  =  Numerous 
children.  27,  unb  bie  in  ber  ^ai^t  ftetjenben  Sdume.  28,   =  who  formed 

a  circle  (Jtrei^,  m.),  sang  verses  in  their  mother-tongue  (i.  e.  native  language). 
29,  =  and  joined  them  (ftc^  an'f^Ue^en,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.,  governing  the 
Dat.).  30,  auS  bem  ©tcgreif.  31,  =and  related  (jtc^  bejietjen,  insep.  comp. 
irreg.  v.  refl.),  I  believe  (inverted),  to  (auf)  our  arrival.  32,  the  '  line '  of 

a  verse  is  generally  rendered  by  *  <Bivop^t',  f.  33,  which  —  parts,  ivetcfce 

ton  ben  librigen  nief)rjiimmig   aufgcnomtnen  tcurbe.  34,  =  and  formed. 

35,  made  — aware,  legte  unjnteifel{)afite3  3eugnis  bawon  ob.  36,  =that  we 

found  ourselves.  37,  here  »ielbefungen,  adj. 

Section  172. 

AUDUBON  S   THE    AMERICAN    ORNITHOLOGIST,   RELATES 

HOW   NEARLY  2  A   THOUSAND   OF  HIS   ORIGINAL 

DRAWINGS  WERE  DESTROYED. 

I  left  the  village  o/" Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  where  I  *  resided  for  several  years,  to  proceed  ^  to  Phila- 
delphia on  business.  I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  looked®  to  my  drawings  before 
my  departure,  placed  them  carefully  in  a  wooden  box,  and  gave  "^  them 
in  charge  of  a  relative,  with  *  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  should 
happen  to  them.  My  absence  was  of  (  =  lasted)  several  months ;  and 
when  I  returned,  after '  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  home  for  a  few 
days,  I  inquired '°  after  my  box,  and "  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my 
treasure.  The  box  was  produced  ^^  and  opened ;  but  ^',  reader,  feel  for 
me — a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole,  and 
reared  a  young  family  among  the  gnawed  "  bits  of  paper,  which,  but  "* 
a  month  previous,  had  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of" 
the  air  I  The  burning  heat  which  ^''  instantly  rushed  through  my  brain 
was  too  great  without^'  affecting  my  whole  nervous  system.  I  slept 
for  (S.  166,  N.  10)  several  nights,  and  the  days  passed  like"  days  of 
oblivion — until  *°  the  animal  powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through 
the  strength  of  my  constitution,  I  "^^  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book  and 
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my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I*^  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  better  drawings 
than  before ;  and,  ere  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  had  elapsed, 
my  portfolio  was  again  filled. — John  Audubon. 

1,  3o^n  Sameg  SlubuBcn,  ber  fceru^mtc  amerifanifie  Drtitt^otcge  (ober  aBcjcts 
lunbtge),  geboren  ben  4.  Wlai  1780  in  Souifiana,  gejlcrfceu  ben  27.  Sanuar  1851  ju 
gie»;g)crf,  befu^t  bie  Strcme  unb  Sluffe  beg  ©efienS,  um  bie  aScget  \n  beoba^ten  unb  ju 
jei^nen.  2,  nearly  a  thousand,  na^e  an  taufenb.  3,  Use  the  attributive 

constr.,  and  see  S.  7.  N.  3,  and  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  =  I  had  resided  for  (feit). 

5,  reifen ;  on  business,  in  ©efciaften.  6,  to  look  to  a  thing,  nad}  eixvaS  fe^n. 

7,  to  give  a  thing  in  charge  to  a  person,  einent  ettra^  iiberge'bttt.  8,  =  with 

the  express  command  to  protect  (bewatjren)  them  from  (»ot)  any  (jcber)  injury. 

9,  =and  had  enjoyed.     The  pleasures  of  home,  bie  Sireuben  bet  §an3li(^feit. 

10,  to  inquire  after  a  thing,  nad^  etwaS  fragcn.  11,  =  and  after  (nac^)  my 
treasure,  as  I  was  pleased  to  call  its  contents  (rcie  i^  beffen  Sn^tt  geme  ju 
be^eic^nen  ))flegte).  12,  =  brought.  13,  =  but  have  pity  on  (ntit)  me, 
O  reader !  14,  jemagt ;  bits  of  paper,  spapierfe^en.  15,  nci)  sot  einent 
2Rcnat.  16,  bet  Siifte,  which  is  the  poetic  form.  17,  =  which  instantly 
took  possession  of  my  brain  (©e^itn,  n.).  To  take  possession  of  a  thing,  fi^ 
cinet  <Sad)t  bemd^tigen.  18,  um  ni(^t  ani)  ntein  ganjeg  Sfletvenf^jiem  ^u  eq'i^uttetn. 
19,  like  —  oblivion,  im  gdnjti^en  SJergeffen  allei  ©efc^e^enen.  20,  =till  my 
vital  powers  (gebensfrd^e)  were  reanimated  (wiebet  angetegt  tratcn,  App.  §  17) 
through  the  strength  of  my  constitution  (9iatut,  f.).  21,  Say  '  and  I  was 
able  (imjlanbe  fein)  to  take  up  (ergreifen)  my  gun  (SBii^fe,  f.),  my  sketch-book 
and  my  pencils  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  go  therewith  again  as  (fo)  cheerfully  into  the 
woods  as  if  nothing  had  happened  (aU  cb  ni^tg  sorgefaKen  ttdte) '.  22,  Say 
*  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  that  I  would  now  perhaps  produce  better 
drawings  than  ever  (je)  before;  and  even  before  (ncc^  e^e)  three  years  had 
passed  away,  my  portfolio  was  again  filled  with  drawings. 

Section  173. 

THE  BATTLE   OP^  KASSASSIN. 


Mahsamah,  Monday,  August  28,  1882. 
At '  seven  this  morning,  guns  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Kassassin, 
which  is '  four  miles  to  our  front.  The  troops  were  called  *  under  arms, 
the  Cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Household  Cavalry  *  and  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  saddled  up,  and  the  Infantry  fell '  in  in  readiness  to  ^  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  force  there  under  General  Graham.  That  officer, 
however,  sent  a  *  message  saying  that  the  firing  was  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  •  was  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Egyptians 
were  fighting  "  among  themselves. 

At"  eleven  o'clock,  however,  the  flags  of  the  signallers  at  Kassassin 
were  in  motion,  and  (S.  104,  N.  19)  the  news  came  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching  ^^  The  Cavalry  again  turned  out  "  and  rode  off  to 
Kassassin.  As  the  enemy  approached.  General  Graham  opened  fire 
with  his  two  guns,  and"  the  Egyptian  artillery  replied.  The  19th 
Hussars ^^  came  on"  to  the  place  from  Mahuta,  where  General  Willis 
has  his  headquarters. 

The  enemy  made  no  attack,  but  halted  at "  a  considerable  distance 
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from  the  camp,  and  kept  **  up  a  continued  shell-fire,  but  at  a  distance 
altogether  1^  out  of  range.  Their  conduct"  was,  indeed,  altogether 
inexplicable.  The  Cavalry  remained  out  all  day,  and  the  Infantry  ^ere 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  march  at  ^'^  a  moment's  notice,  but  as  the  enemy 
made  ^^  no  movement  in  advance,  they  were  not  called  forward  to  the 
front. 

The  heat  was  terrific  ^^  all  day,  the  ^'  sun  beating  down  with  almost 
insupportable  force  upon  the  wide  sand  waste.  It^*  had  been  hard 
work  for  horses  and  men.  No  shade  was  obtainable  '^^  and  the  hot 
wind  raised  -"  great  dust  storms,  which  penetrated  everywhere  and  made 
breathing  difficult.  The  brigade  of  Guards  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  fell  in 
under  arms^^  ready '^^  to  march,  but  the  Cavalry  returned  and  reported 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back '°,  after  **  keeping  the  troops  the  whole 
day  out  in  the  full  force  of  the  sun. 

1,  Bet.  The  very  graphic  account  of  the  Battle  of  Kassassin  given  in 
Sections  173-177  was  written  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  '  Standard', 
who  was  with  the  cavalry  at  Mahsamah.  Kassassin  (also  called  Kassassin  Lock) 
is  four  miles  west  trom  Mahsamah  Station,  which,  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
this  action,  was  captured  from  the  Egyptians  by  General  Drury  Lowe.  The 
Egyptians  had  established  a  camp  at  that  place,  and,  after  the  capture,  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  the  Dragoon  Guards  were  stationed  there,  under  the 
command  of  General  Drury  Lowe,  as  a  reserve  to  the  small  force  that  held 
Kassassin  Lock,  an  important  fortified  position  occupied  by  General  Graham. 
The  enemy,  under  the  rebel-leader  Arabi,  held  the  strongly  fortified  camp  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  about  twelve  miles  west  from  Kassassin.  Arabi's  stronghold 
(Tel-el- Kebir)  was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  English  under  their  skilful 
Commander-in-chief  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (now  Lord  Wolesley  of  Cairo),  on 
Wednesday,  September  13,  when  the  rebel-army  was  totally  beaten,  and  the 
Egyptian  war  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  2,  Say  '  This  (.§eute)  morning  at 
7  o'clock  we  (man)  heard  the  thunder  of  cannons  (comp.  n.)',  etc.  3,  =is 
situated ;  to  our  front  =  before  us.  4,  to  call  under  arms,  ju  ben  2Baf  en  tufen. 
5,  Norn.  PI.  ©arbefiirajTiere ;  the  ist  Dragoon  Guards,  bag  evjle  Sragoner  ©avberegis 
tnent.  6,  fell— readiness,  jleKte  itc^  in  Oieif)  unb  ®(ieb.  7,  urn  ben  bort  untev  ©cneral 
@vaf)ant  fte ^enbcn  Sruppen  gu  ^iilfc  jn  eiien.  8,  a  —  saying  =  a  messenger  with 

the  information  (9tad^ricl)t,  f.).  9,  and  —  supposition,  unb  baf  man  jtd^ 

baSfetbe  nuv  buv(^  bie  a3cimutnn9  erllaven  fonne.  10,  The  rebels  fight  among 

themselves,  bie  (SmiJorcr  befampfcn  ft^  untcr  einanber.  11,  =  At  1 1  o'clock, 

however,  we  (man)  saw  the  flag-signals  (S.  76,  N.  32,  A)  at  Kassassin. 
12,  l^cvan'iucfen.     Comp.  107,  N.  13.  13,   =got  ready  (jic^  fertig  madf>en). 

14,  which  was  answered  (cv»iebern)  by  the  Egyptian  artillery.  15,  J^ufaren* 

regiment,  n.  16,  on — place  =  here  (l)ief)er).  17,  at  a  =  in.  18,  to 

keep  up  a  continued  shell-fire,  cin  ununterbrod)eneS  $8cmbaibement  (pronounced  as 
in  French)  untevl)al'ten.  18,  Wetci^e  ou^er  bem  S9ereid)c  ber  @c^u§»eite  tag. 

19,  ^anbtungStf  eife,  f. ;  indeed  =  really ;  altogether,  gang.  20,  at  —  notice  = 
any  moment.  21,  to  make  a  movement  in  advance,  »cr'riirfen.  22,  =  ex- 
traordinary great.  23,  =  and  the  sun  shone  down,  etc. ;  *  force ',  here 
®tut,  f.  24,  =  Horses  and  men  had  had  hard  work  (here  einen  fd^tttercn 
@tanb  ^aBen).  2£^  =  to  be  found.  26,  @taut)»otf  en  ouf  treiben.  27,  here 
l^in'bringen.  28,  to  fall  in  under  arms,  unter  9Baffen  treten.  29,  =and 
held  itself  ready  to  march  (ftd^  gum  Slbmarfd^  bereit  l^alten).  30,  to  fall  back, 
fi^  gurijcf  giel^en.  See  App.  §§28  and  22.  The  auxiliary  in  this  clause  is  best 
omitted  to  avoid  its  repetition,  the  next  sentence  containing  the  same. 
31,  =  after  he  (i.  e.  the  enemy)  had  kept  (gmiirf (;alten,  App.  §  30)  the  troops 
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the  whole  day  at  (bei)  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  (comp.  n.  S.  76,  N.  22  ;  use  n 
as  a  connecting  link,  since  fem.  nouns  ending  in  e  in  olden  times  used  to  take 
n  as  an  inflection  for  the  Gen.,  Dat.,  and  Ace.  Sing.,  as  well  as  for  the  PI.)  in 
the  field. 

Section  174. 

THE  BATTIiE   OF  KASSASSIW. 

II. 

Ismailia^,  Tuesday,  August  29, 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cavalry  unsaddled,  and'^  horses  and  men  begun  to 
eat,  when  the'  sound  of  artillery  was  heard  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  again  at 
Kassassin,  and  by*  the  heavy  and  continuous  roar'  it  was  evident®  that 
this  time  the  attack  was^  in  earnest.  Again  the  wearied  men  saddled 
their  no  less  wear)'  horses  and*  prepared  to  advance.  The'  sun  was  still 
beating  down  fiercely  even  at  that  late  hour,  and  the  hot  withering  ^°  wind 
was  raising"  the  sand  clouds  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  what 
was  going ^^  on,  but  through  the  dust  and  haze  numerous"  jets  of  smoke 
from  the  guns  were  visible. 

The  cannonade  increased"  in  violence,  and  the  Cavalry  moved"  away 
to  the  right,  the  ^*  Artillery  following  them,  and  pressed^^  round  towards 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  Infantry.  With"  the  movement  of  such  masses 
of  men  and  horses  the  dust  rose  over  the  whole  scene  thicker  than  ever, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain"  more  than  a  general  idea  of  what  was 
going  on ;  while  the  sun  set  in^  a  red  glare  over  the  sandy  plain. 

The  Cavalry  pushed'*  still  further  to  the  right  untiF^  hidden  from  the 
enemy  by  some  low  sand  hills,  and'^  then  goaded  their  weary  horses  into 
as  fast  a  trot  as  the  heavy  sand  and  their  weary  condition  would  permit. 

It  was  evident  that  it  was  the  General's  intention  to  repeat  the  tactics 
of  the  previous  fight,  and  that  he  meant '^*  to  get  round  the  enemy's  rear. 
It  was  a  striking  proof  of  his  confidence  in'"  his  troops  that  (S.  66, 
N.  15),  with**  tired  horses  and  night  approaching,  he  should  attempt  this 
manoeuvre  against  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength  and  with"  fresh  horses. 
Against  any  other  enemy  it  would  have  been  rash**,  but  the  result  proved 
that  General  Drury  Lowe  did  not  over-estimate  the  fighting  powers**  of 
his  men. 

1,  Ismailia,  then  the  head  quarters  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  is  21  miles  east  of 
Kassassin,  on  the  Suez  Canal.   In  the  morning,  mctgen^.  2,  and  =  and 

scarcely  had;  'men',  here  (Reitet;  to  begin  to  eat,  ntit  brat  Sffen  an'fangen. 
3,  the  —  artillery,  SlrtiUetiefottjen.  4,  =  through,  butd^;  heavy  =  loud. 

5,  ^ancnetibcnner,  m.  6,  =  clear.  7,  =  was  meant  in  earnest  (enijili<^, 

adv.).    See  App  §  17.  8,  unb  riifieten  fic^  jum  SSorrucfen.  9,  Say 

*  Even  at  (^u)  this  late  hour  the  sun  sent  down  burning  rays ',  and  insert 
the  adv.  no4  before  '  burning '.  10,  serfengenb.  11,  reeifcen.  12,  to  go 
on,  Bor'get|en.  13,  numerous  —  guns,  ja()(ret(^e  au3  ben  ^ancneu  auf^eigenbe 

Siauc^faulra.  14,  =  became  more  and  more  violent  (immet  with  the  compa- 
rative form  of  the  adj.).  15,  to  move  away,  ab'reiten  ;  to  the  right,  nac^ 
re(^t6.  16,  =  whilst  the  A.  followed  them  (i^r,  to  agree  with  .RataUerie  in 
the  fem.  Sing.)             17,  '  to  press  round ',  here  feitttdrtd  loot  brtngra ;  towards, 

VOL.  n\  K 
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auf;  'of  —  infantry  '  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  '  of  the  hostile  Infantry*. 
18,  With  —  horses,  3)uvd^  bie  Tnaffcn()afte  !£nH5))enBcn?cgung.  19,  '  to  obtain ', 

here  ft^  .  .  .  md^en ;  of  what  was  going  on,  »on  bem  Serlaufe  beg  (Scfec^t^,  which 
place  after  the  pron.  ftc^.  20,  in  —  glare,  ntit  Btenbenb  rotem  ®tanje,  which 

place  before  the  verb,  which  stands  ?  21,  vor'bvingcn.  22,  until  —  enemy. 
Ins  bicfelbc  ben  93Ucfen  beS  lyeiiibeg  .  .  .  entjogen  trar.  23,  Render  'and  — 

permit '  freely,  and  say  '  unb  fportitett  bann  ifjre  evmubeten  $fcrbe  jum  rnogtici^ii 
f^neUen  Srabe  an'.  24,  gebenlen ;  to  —  rear,  bem  S^einbe  in  ben  3iMm  gu  faflen. 
The  Impf.  of  the  verb  gebenfcn  stands,  of  course,  after  fafkn,  accord,  to  App. 
§  19.  25,  tt»e(d)cg  er  gu  feincn  3^rm)t5cn  i^cgtc.  26,    =  in  spite  of 

the  tired  horses  and  the  approaching  (t}cran'nal)en)  night,  27,  =  in  the 

possession  of  fresh  horses.  28,  unbefonnen,  i.  e.  imprudent.  29,  fighting 
powers,  ©tdtte,  f. ;  '  men  *,  here  =  troops. 

Section  175. 

THE   BATTIiB   OF  KASSASSIN. 
III. 

Soon^  darkness  came  down  rapidly  upon  us.  The  rattle  and  roar  of 
combat  on^  our  left  never  ceased,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  two  thou- 
sand Infantry*  at  Kassassin  were  hard  pressed.  Presently"  the  moonlight 
streamed  palely  over  the  grey  sand,  but  the  clouds  of  dust  obscured*  the 
advancing  horsemen,  who  sometimes  trotted,  sometimes''  walked. 

By  about  seven  o'clock  we  had  got  in  the  rear  of  the  firing^,  and" 
wheeled  in  that  direction,  advancing^"  very  slowly  to^^  allow  the  Artillery 
to^^  come  up.  We  could  see  the  flashes  of^'  the  enemy's  artillery  ^/i?aw2 
on  the  horizon  like  the  flicker  of  incessant  summer  lightning^*. 

We  slowly  drew'"  nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  It  was  almost  dark", 
but,  unfortunately,  we  showed  up"  a  black  mass  against  the  bright 
moonlit  sky  and  ground'*,  and"  the  sudden  rush  of  shell  through  the 
air,  followed^"  by  an  explosion  far  in  our  rear,  showed  that  the  enemy 
had  at  last  discovered  us.  They^'  were  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  *^ 
away,  and*^'  we  saw  nine  flashes,  one  after  another,  at  short  intervals, 
spurt  out,  no  '^^  longer  like  sheet  lightning,  but  in  angry  jets  of  flame. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  sky  above  us  seemed  to  ^*  be  torn  in  pieces  as 
by  (=through)  a  mighty  hurricane.  Shells  screamed  ^^  and  burst '^^  and 
shrapnel  bullets  "  tore  up  the  sand  on  either  side  of  us. 

The  brigade  now  moved  ^*  to  the  right  to  "^^  disconcert  their  aim,  and 
the  next  salvo  of  shell  missed  us.  We  moved  quickly  forward,  and  the 
gunners  again  saw  us,  and  the  shells  burst  over  and  around.  Yet, 
strangely'",  but  few  were  hit,  though  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm'*  would 
mow  men  and  horses  down  by  squadrons  '^ 

1,  =  Soon  after  (barauf)  the  darkness  (S)unfct,  n.)  of  the  night  descended 
(fierme'bcrficigen)  rapidly  upon  us.  2,  =  of  the.  3,  ju.  4,  Snfan^ 

tcriftcn.  5,  =  Now  streamed  the  pale  moonlight,  etc.  6,  =  concealed ; 
horsemen,  {Reiterei,  f.  Sing.  7,  juWeilcn  aud^  im  ©c^ritt  ba^invitt.  8,  =  enemy; 
got  =  arrived.  9,  unb  f^irenften  ber  (Ric^tung  gu,  au«  ber  fcas  ©^ic^en  fara. 

10,  =  advanced  (»or'»art6reitcn)  however  only  very  slowly.  11,  to  allow  = 

to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  give  time  to.  12,  Inf.  ^eran'tommen.  13,   =  of  the 

hostile  artillery.  14,   =  sheet  lightning,  SQBettcrtcu^ten,  n.  15,  to 
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draw  near,  fid^  ndftern.  16,  The  fact  of  its  being  dark  soon  after  seven  at 

the  end  of  August  is  explained  when  we  remember  that  there  is  no  twilight  in 
Egypt.  17,  =  we  formed.  18,  Sttbcten,  m.  19,  unb  inS  ©aufen  cinet 
Vlc^lid^  bie  8uft  turd^jiicgenlcn  JBoutte.  20,  =  which  exploded  far  behind  us. 

21,  =  He  (the  enemy).  22,   =  steps,  Si^ritte ;  away,  sen  m\6  ratfemt. 

23,  Arrange  this  sentence  literally  thus :  and  now  saw  we  nine  at  (in)  short 
inten-als  one  another  (cinaiifcer)  following  cannon-shots  (^ancnenf^uffe)  spurt  out 
(^ct'6(i|en).  24,  todift  nit^t  me:^r  bent  ©ettetUuc^ten,  fcnbcni  rerje^renben 

Seuerjtrcmcn  glic^en ;  to  —  pieces,  ju  jcrrei^en.  25,  faufen.  26,  <?la|en  . . . 
in  ber  8uft.  27,  ©ranaten.  28,  ab'fc^wenfen.  29,  urn  bcm  3tele  bcs  jveinbe^ 
auJ  bent  SBege  ju  gef^en.  30,  fcnberbarertretfe.  31,  bet  ^itgelregen. 

32,  men  and  horses  by  squadrons  =  whole  squadrons  of  (sen)  men  (SWenf^en) 
and  horses. — To  mow  down,  ^ernte'bcnndfien. 

Section  176. 

THE  BATTLE   OP   KASSASSIN. 
IV. 

Now  ^  tiny  flashes,  with  the  sharp  ping  of  bullets,  told  that  the  enemy's 
Infantry'  were  also  at  work,  whilst-  a  horse  here  and  a  man  there  dropped^ 
in  the  ranks. 

The  battery  having  (S.  30,  N.  4)  by  this  time  come  up,  the  Cavalry 
moved  *  to  the  right,  in  order  to '  allow  them  to  come  into  action,  and  in 
a  few  seconds,  after  taking  up  their  ground,  our  gvms  spoke  *  out  their 
answer  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  Cavalry  now  advanced  ^  from  the  left,  the  *  7th  Dragoons  leading. 
Under'  cover  of  these  the  Life  Guards  formed  for  a  charge,  and"  by 
word  of  command  the  Dragoons  opened  ^^  right  and  left  to  allow  them  to 
pass.  Already  Herbert  Stewart,  General  Drury  Lowe's  brigade-major, 
had  passed ^^  down  the  line  the  word  :  "  The  Cavalry  are  to  charge  the 
guns  I"  Sir  Baker  Russell  was  in  front  (=at  the  head),  and  shouted: 
"  Now  we  have  them.     Charge !" 

Away  ^^  went  the  long  line,  disappearing  "  almost  instantly  in  the  dark- 
ness and  dust,  and  away  behind  them  went'^  the  7th  Dragoons,  keeping" 
(S.  1 6,  N.  4)  on  either  flank  of  the  Guards. 

We  ^^,  remaining  in  the  rear,  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  storm  and  shot 
which  was  to  greet  the  advancing  horsemen  (JRciterei,  f.)  and  of  whom 
from  (S.  102,  N.  4)  this  moment  we  saw  no  more  till  the  battle  was  over; 
and  only  (S.  109,  N.  5)  then  we  learned"  what  they  had  done. 

Led  by  Baker  Russell,  they  charged "  straight  at  the  guns,  sabring  -^ 
the  gunners  as  they  passed,  and^^  dashing  into  and  cutting  down  the 
flying  Infantr}'  beyond  them.  Russell's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but 
he  seized  another  and  kept  with  ^  his  men. 

The  battle  was  ended  ^  at  a  stroke,  and  a  scene  of  wild  confusion 
ensued  2* ;  some  guns  were  ^  still  firing,  bodies  "^^  of  Infantry  still  kept  up 
a  fusillade,  and  numerous  bodies  ^  of  horses  and  men  dotted  the  moon- 
lit plain. 

Being  now  separated  altogether  from  the  Cavalry,  with^'  the  enemy 
intervening  between  us,  myself  and  two  companions  endeavoured  to  find 
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our  ^^  way  round  to  Kassassin.  It  was  an  adventurous  ride,  for  several 
shells  burst  near  us,  but  before  we  reached  the  camp,  the  conflict  was 
at  an  end. 

1,  =At  (3n)  this  moment  (App.  §  14)  flashes  of  lightning  (f(etne  58U|e)  and 
the  sharp  ping  (^mUm,  n.)  of  bullets  betrayed  that  also  the  hostile  Infantry 
were  (=was)  engaged  in  the  attack  (beint  Slngvif  beteitigt  fein).  2,  Place 

*  here '  after  '  whilst',  and  *  there  '  after  *  and '.  3,  ju  ^oben  fallen.  4,  *  to 
move ',  here  ab'gie^en,  sep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  5,  =  in  order  to  allow  (gej^atten) 

the  same  (to  agree  with  *  battery ')  to  begin  the  combat.  6,  spoke  out 

their  answer  to  =  answered  (ertoiebern),  v.  tr.  7,  Vor'riicfen.  8,  =  and 

(unb  jWar)  the  7th  Regiment  of  Dr.  at  (an)  the  head  (@vifee,  f.).  9,  =  Under 
their  (beffcn)  cover  (<3c^u^,  m.)  formed  the  Life  Guards  (bie  ©arbefiiraffiere)  a 
line  of  attack  (eine  Slngttjfglime).  10,  =  and  upon  a  given  command. 

11,   =  opened  .  .  .  the  ranks  (9ieif)cn).  12,  to  pass  the  word,  ben  93cfef|( 

crgcl)en  laflfen ;  down  =  all  along,  langS.  13,  S)ie  lange  Sinie  fvrengte  bacon. 

14,   =  and  disappeared.         15,  away  .  .  .  went  =  followed.  16,  to  keep, 

^d)  '^alten ;  on,  ju,  either  flank  =  both  flanks.  17,  =  Since  we  remained 

(guriid'bleibcn)  behind  all,  (fo)  we  had  the  full  effect  of  the  shower  of  shot 
(.Rugetregen,  m.)  18,  =  heard.  19,  to  charge  straight  at  the  guns, 

bie  fetnbtic^e  SlrtiUerie  fogtei(|  an'gveifen.  20,  =  sabred  down  ;  as  they  passed, 

ouf  i^rem  3uge.  21,  =  and  dashed  (fjjrengen)  into  the  ranks  of  the  flying 

Infantry  behind  the  same,  which  they  (fte,  f.  Sing,  to  agree  with  bie  Sfteiterei)  cut 
down  (nie'bcrme^etn).  22,  bei;  men  =  regiment.  23,  =  with  one 

stroke  (©d^Iag,  m.)  at  an  end  (ni  @nbe).  24,  =  followed.  25,  =  thun- 

dered still.  26,  einjelne  ^eile.  27,  bodies  —  plain  =  and  numerous 

bodies  (§aufen)  of  Cavalry  were  still  here  and  there  upon  the  moonlit  plain 
visible.  28,   =  and  the  enemy  stood  between  us.     (The  verb  must  stand 

last,  since  also  this  clause  is  a  depending  one,  co-ordinated  to  the  preceding 
clause  by  the  conjunction  'and'.)  29,  our  way  round,  einen  5Beg 

feitwart^. 

Section  Vll. 

THE  BATTLE   OP  KASSASSIN. 
V. 

The  Infantry  there^  had  indeed  had  a  hot  time  of  it''.  Hundreds  of  shells 
had  (S.  29,  N.  3)  burst  in  the  confined^  space,  and  the  shelter  trenches* 
afforded  but  an  insufficient  protection.  On  the  left  of  the  position  ^,  next 
to  the  Canal,  were  ®  the  Marine  Artillery,  then  came  the  46th,  and  next  "^ 
to  them  the  84th',  the^  slight  earthworks  sweeping  round  again  in  a 
semi-circle  almost  to  the  Canal.  The  Mounted  "  Infantry  were  in  front 
under  Captain  Pigott,  who"  has  received  a  wound,  having  been  shot 
through  the  thigh. 

The  Egyptians  came  on  with  great  bravery,  and  in  spite  of  the  "  heavy 
fire  of  our  men",  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  would  soon  have 
rushed'*  into  the  entrenchments,  when  the  roar  of  our  guns  on^'  their  left 
rear,  followed  ^"^  by  the  rush  of  our  Cavalry,  proved  ^''  too  much  for  them, 
and  from  (S.  102,  N.  4)  that  moment  they  thought  only  of  flight. 

Our  casualties  are  surprisingly  "  small  considering ''  the  fire  to  which 
our  men  were  exposed.  Lieutenant  Edwards,  of  the  Mounted  Infantry, 
was^°  shot  in  the  arm,  Surgeon-Major"  Shaw,  of  the  46th,  was"  killed. 
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and  soTne  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  but,  fortunately,  the  Remington  bullet 
wounds  rather  than  kills ;  the  hospital  was  crowded  ^  with  wounded  men. 

About  10  o'clock  the  Cavalry  came  in'^*  in  high  spirits  over  their  bril- 
liant achievement.  Many,  of  course,  are  missing  in  the  darkness,  but 
will,  no  doubt,  turn  up  "^  in  the  morning.  Upon  their  -®  return  from  the 
pursuit  they  "  were  unable  to  find  the  guns  over  which  they  had  charged, 
but  these  ^  will  doubtless  be  discovered  at  sunrise.  After  learning  from 
them'"  the  events '*'  of  the  charge,  I"  started  to  ride  here  to  get  off'-  my 
despatches, — a'^  distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  This  solitary  ride  over 
the  dismal  desert  by  moonlight  was  not  ^*  the  least  exciting  part  of  an 
exciting  day. 

Late''  as  it  was,  I  found  at  (auf)  the  diflferent  posts  the  men'*  busy  at 
work  entrenching,  and  met  troops  also  on^  their  march  to  reinforce 
those  at  the  front. 

The  enemy's  force  *^  engaged  W2is  estimated  at  13,000.  The  Egj'ptians 
fought  well  until  our  Cavalry  and  guns  took'^  them  in  the  rear,  and, 
had  *°  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  defenders  of  Kassassin,  would  " 
have  carried  the  positon  before  our  reinforcements  came  upon  the  scene. 

At "  the  time  I  left,  the  losses  were  unknown,  but  were  "  supposed  to 
be  about  twent}'  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded. 

As**  I  am  writing,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and*^  the  entire  army  are  march- 
ing to  the  front. — The  Correspondent  of  the  London  "  Standard." 

1,  there,  bcrtig,  which  is  an  attributive  adj.,  to  be  placed  before  the  noun 
*  Infantry '.  2,  to   have   a  hot  time   of  it,  einen  f(^irerm   Stanb  ^aben. 

3,  =  narrow.  4,  tie  Sc^anjgrdbm.  5,  =camp.  6,  =  stood. 

7,  next  to  them  =  finally.  8,  Supply  *  regiment '.  9,  =  whilst  the 

insignificant  entrenchments  (2?erf4anjunjen)  swept  round  in  a  semicircle  almost 
to  (bis  ju)  the  canal.  '  To  sweep  round,'  here  fi^  ^in'fc^tdngeln,  of  which  the 
pron.  pc^  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  subject,  and  the  verb? 
10,  b<ritten,adj.  11,  =  who  was  wounded  (S.  2,  N.  i)  and  had  received  a 
shot  through  the  thigh.  12,  Nom.  tai  leb^afte  @(^iefen.  13,  =  troops; 

were  rapidly  gaining  ground  =  advanced  rapidly  (f^ned  Bct'irdrtSrurfen,  sep.  comp. 
w.  v.  intr.  Where  must  you  place  the  verb  ?  and  where  the  separable  par- 
ticle ?  14,  to  rush  into  the  entrenchments,  in  tie  (£(6anj»<rfe  brin^en  (str.  v.). 
15,  on  —  rear,  an  i^rer  Unfen  Stiinfe.  16,  unb  b«t  barauf  fctgcnbe  un'ertrartete 

SLngrif  unferet  ■katjallerie.  17,  =  had  not  terrified  them  (einen  in  @(^n<fen 

jagen).  18,   =  extraordinarily.  19,  =  if  one  considers  (bebenf en),  that 

our  troops  were  exposed  to  a  really  murderous  fire.  20,  =  is  wounded ; 

in,  an,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.  21,  ©tabSat^t.  22,  was— 
kills  =  and  ten  or  a  dozen  (jebn  ixS  jtrclf)  men  ( =  privates,  ©cnteine)  are  killed, 
but  fortunately  the  Remington  bullet  (^ugd,  f.)  is  but  (nur)  rarely  fatal  (ift  .  .  . 
ncn  tcbli(^et  ffiithmg).  23,   =  quite  full  of.    The  wounded  man,  bet 

SSettounbete.  24,  =  returned ;  in  high  spirits,  ^cd>ft  erfreut.  25,  to  turn 

up,  ft^  toieber  einfieKen ;  '  in  the  morning ',  here  mcrgen  friif).  26,   =  the  ; 

from  their  pursuit,  sen  i^ret  SSerfctgung.  27,  Literally  =  could  the  Cavalry 

the  cannons,  which  they  had  conquered,  not  find  again  (triebcrfinben).  28,  =the 
same.  29,  =  the  horsemen  (^asaneriften).  30,  =  details,  ^injel^eiten. 

31,  ritt  ic^  nad)  ^ier  ab.  32,   =  send  ofiF.  33,  Commence  a  new  period 

here,  and  say:  'The  distance  from  Kassassin  to  here  [Ismailia]  is  (bettdgt) 
24  miles'.  34,   =by  no  means,  feincewegg,  adv.  35,   =  Notwith- 

standing the  late  hour.  36,  SWannft^aften.  37,  on  their  march, 

irel(^e  auf  bem  3Rarf^  begrijfen  tearen.  38,  ©tteitfrdfte,  pi. ;  was  =  were ;  at 
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13,000,  an  13,000  SWann.            39,  =  attacked.  40,  l^dtten  bie  35erteibtgcr 

»on  ^ajfafftn  nic^t  eine  fotc^e  !£a^fcrfeit  fceiDiefen,  fo,  etc,  41,  =  the  enemy 

would.             42,   =  When  I  rode  away.             43,  =  were  estimated  at  (auf) 
about,  etc.            44,  =  Whilst.            45,  =with. 

Section  178. 

HOW  TECB  DUKE  OP  WEIiLINOTOM"  WAS  DECEIVED. 

"I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  got  famously  taken  in^  on  that  occasion,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  once.  "  The  troops  had  "^  taken  to  plundering  a 
good  deal.  It  was  necessary  to  ^  stop  it,  and  I  issued  an  order  announc- 
ing *  that  the  ®  first  man  taken  in  the  act  should  be  hanged  upon  the  spot. 
One  day,  just  as  we  were  sitting'  down  to  dinner,  three  men''  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tent  by  the  provost.  They  had  been  taken 
in  *  the  act  of  plundering,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  ®  but  to  command  that 
they  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  should  be  taken  away  and  hanged  in  some  place 
where  they  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  column  in  its  march  next  day. 
I  had  a  good  many  guests  with  ^°  me  on  that  day,  and  among  the  rest,  I 
think.  Lord  Nugent.  They"  seemed  dreadfully  shocked,  and  could  not 
eat  their  dinner.  I  did  not  eat  myself,  but,  as  I  told  them,  I  could  not 
indulge  my  feelings  ^^ ;  I  must  do  my  duty.  Well ",  the  dinner  went  off 
rather  gravely ;  and  next  morning,  sure  enough  ",  three  men  in  uniform 
were  seen  hanging  (S.  78,  N.  14,  B)  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  to 
the  high  road.  It  was  a  terrible  example,  which  produced  ^^  the  desired 
effect,  for  there  was  no  more  plundering.  Some  months  afterwards  I 
learned  that  one  of  my  staffs*  had  taken  counsel  with  Dr.  Hume,  and  as 
three  men  had  (S.  29,  N.  3)  just  died  in  the  hospital,  they  had  hung 
them  ^'^  up  and  let  the  three  culprits  return  to  their  regiments." 

"Were  you  not  very  angry,  Duke^'?" 

"  Well ",  I  suppose  I  was  at  first ;  but  ^^  as  I  had  no  wish  to  take  the 
poor  fellows'  lives  and  only  wanted  the  example,  and  as  the  example  had 
the  desired  effect  (S.  27,  N.  8),  my  anger  soon  died  out^S  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  ^^  I  am  very  glad  now  that  the  three  lives  were  spared." — 
Historical  Anecdotes. 

1,  to  be  famously  taken  in,  gcl^orig  angcfufivt  twerben ;  once,  cineS  Staged. 
2,  =  had  begun  to  plunder ;  a  good  deal,  tud^tig.  3,  to  —  it  =  to  make  an 

end  of  this  nuisance,  biefem  Unwefen  ein  (Snbe  gu  ma^en.  4,  announcing 

that  =  according  to  which,  njonad^.  5,  the  —  act  =  the  first  man  (ber  erfle) 

whom  one  would  take  in  the  act.  To  take  a  person  in  the  act,  ciiteit  auf 
frifc^ec  %\)ii  ertajj^en.  6,  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  f!c^  \\\  %\\i)t  fe^en.  7,  Seute. 
8,  in  —  plundering,  Beim  $Iunbcrn.  9,  He  has  nothing  for  it,  e5  bleibt  ifjm 

nic^tS  anbercd  iibrig;  but,  atS;  in,  on;  might=could,  Impf.  Subj.;  column  = 
army ;  in  its  march,  Borbeimavfc^ierenb,  adj.  qualifying  '  army '.  10,  bei ;  place 
*  I  think '  after  *  and ' ;  among  the  rest  =  among  others.  11,  =  These 

seemed  to  be  very  much  shocked  (ergrijfen)  at  (son)  the  occuirence.  12,  to 
indulge  one's  feelings,  feinen  ©efit^ten  fceicn  £auf  (ajfcn.  13,  Out ;  went  — 

gravely,  ging  ein  rtenig  crnfi^ofit  sonflatten.  14,  oud^  rairHid^,  which  place  after 
the  subject,  and  construe  the  sentence  in  the  Active  Voice  with  the  pron. 
man ;  men  =  soldiers.  15,  =  had.     There  was  no  more  talking,  c3  wnrbe 

nic^t  me^r  gefptoc^m.  16,  =  one  of  my  staflF-oflScers  (@tab3offijiere) ;  to  take 
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counsel  in  a  matter  with  a  friend,  etnc  ©ai^e  mit  einent  ^unbe  befptec^en. 
17,  =  these ;  culprits  =  condemned  men  (bet  SSerutteilte,  Nom.  Sing.).  18,  SBaren 
dure  (@w.)  ^o^eit  nicfct  fefjr  erjiinit  bariiber  ?  19,   9hm  ia,  anfangg  tJtelleid^t 

war  ii)'^.  20,  =  however  (abet),  since  I  did  not  wish  (tuollen)  the  death  of 

the  poor  fellows,  but  (fonbem)  only  the  example  (Here  follows  the  verb).  21,  *to 
die  out',  here  eriierten,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  22,  To  avoid  a  repetition  of 

subordinate  clauses,  say :  '  that  I  am  very  glad  (fro^)  now  at  (iib<i)  the  pre- 
servation (Oiettung)  of  the  3  men  (?eutf ). 

Section  179. 

A  LETTER  FROM   DR.   HEITRY  DANSON"  TO^  MR.  JOHM" 
FORSTER,  ON^  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  ^  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

I. 

My  impression  is  *  that  I  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Dickens  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  left  ^  before  me,  I  think  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  school, 
called  (S.  7,  N.  3,  B)  the  Wellington  Academy,  was  in  the  Hampstead 
Road  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Granby  Street.  The  school-house  was 
afterw^ards  taken  down  *  on  account  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  It  was  considered  at  the  time  '^  a  very  superior  sort  of  school, 
one  of  the  best  indeed '  in  that  part  of  London ;  but  it  was  most  shame- 
fully mismanaged  *,  and  the  boys  ^**  made  but  very  little  progress.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a  Welshman";  a  most^^  ignorant  fellow,  and 
a  mere  tyrant,  whose  chief  employment  was  "  to  scourge  the  boys.  Dickens 
has  ^*  given  a  very  lively  account  of  this  place  in  his  paper  entitled  "  Our 
School,"  but  it  is  very  mythical  in  many  respects,  and^'  more  espe- 
cially in  the  compliment  he  pays  in  it  to  himself.  I  do  not  remember 
that  Dickens  distinguished  himself  in  any  way^",  or  carried  off  any  prizes. 
My  belief  is "  that  he  did  not  learn  Greek  or  Latin  there,  and  you  will 
remember^'  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  classics  in  any  ofhis  writings.  He 
was  a  handsome,  curly-headed  lad  ",  full  of  animation  and  animal  spirits, 
and  ^  probably  was  connected  with  every  mischievous  prank  in  the  school. 

1,  an.  2,  iiber.  3,  (5^otle3  Sicfen^,  geboren  ben  7.  gebt.  1812  gu 

^ortSmput^,  geftorben  beti  9.  Sunt  1870  auf  feinem  ?anbjt|e  b<i  Scnbcn,  begann  feine 
ft^tift^enerifc^e  S^tigfeit  untet  bem  angenommenen  9lamen  S3oj,  »«I^er  i^n  f^neK 
berubmt  tnacfete.  (5r  begriinbete  feinen  (Ruf  aU  englif(^r  J&umcrijl  bur(^  bie '  Sketches 
of  London*  (1836),  unb  namentU^  bur^  bie  '  Pickwick  Papers'  (1837),  toel^eg 
uniheitig  bag  betiebtejie,  ab«t  aui)  »ie((eid^t  bog  befie  feiner  jab(rei(^en  SDerfe  ifi.  ©r 
griinbete  1845  bie  Seitung  'Daily  News',  foteie  1850  bie  Bcitfcferift  'Household 
Words ',  »et(^e  feit  i860  ben  Site! '  All  the  year  round '  fubtt.  (Sr  befuc^te  jtteimal, 
im  Sabre  1842  unb  1868,  bie  aSereinigten  Staatcn  son  Storb  Sltnetifa,  con  »o  er  bag 
jttxite  2Wat  butcb  feine  cielbefuc^ten  SSorlefungen  au5  feinen  eigenen  SBerfen  eine  tei(]^e 
@mte  beintfubrte.  a?on  feinen  fpdteren  SBerfen  finb  'Oliver  Twist',  'Nicholas 
Nickelby ',  *  David  Copperfield ',  '  Dombey  and  Son  ',  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit ', 
unb  '  A  Christmas  Carol '  bie  befanntefien  unb  beflen.  (B$  mag  intereffant  fein,  ^iet 
gu  bemerfcn,  bag  feit  bem  Sobe  beg  beriibmten  unb  bo^ft  beliebten  SSerfajferg  (b.b-  in  16 
Sabren)  »on  feinen  ©erfen  4,539,ooo  iBdnbe  uerfauft  wotben  ftnb.  4,  =  I  re- 

member still,  that,  etc.  Place  the  advl.  circumstance  of  time  '  for  —  years  ' 
before  '  a  —  Dickens '.  5,  Supply  '  the  school '  here ;  before  me  =  earlier 

than  I ;  I  think  =  and  as  I  think.  6,  to  take  down  (of  buildings),  nie'betJ 

reipen,    7,  tamalg ;  1  consider  this  a  very  superior  sort  of  school,  i(^  fyiitt  bie« 
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fur  eint  gang  vorgugtid^e  ©c^utc.  8,  one  —  indeed = and  was  indeed  (au(!^ 

n)irf(i(!^)  one  of  the  best.  9,  This  institution  is  most  shamefully  mis- 

managed, bicfe  Slnfialt  ititb  ganj  au^cvorbentU^  fi^le^t  tterwattet.  10,  boys  = 

school-boys  or  pupils,  ©d^iiler ;  to  make  little  progress,  geringe  gortf^ritte  maiden. 
11,  SBalUfer.  12,  most  =  highly,  'i^oti^^;  ' fellow ',  here  =  man ;  'mere', 

here  =  real,  toaijx.  13,  barin  beftanb  (comp.  S.  87,  N.  6);  to  scourge  =  to 

chastise,  gii^tigen.  14,  Insert  *to  us'  after  the  auxiliary  ;  of,  uBer;  place  = 
institution;    'paper',  here  <B<i)txft,  f.      Place  'in  —  School'  after  'to  us'. 

15,  unb  poax  bcfonberg  in  93cjug  auf  bie  (Sc^meic^cleien,  bie  cr  ^6)  felbft  bavin  jcUt. 

16,  in  any  way  =  ever,  \t ;  to  carry  off  prizes,  (Sc^ul^jreife  er^altcn.  Use  the  verbs 
in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  accord,  to  App.  §  33;  the  auxiliary,  however, 
must  be  used  but  once,  and  this  at  the  very  end.  17,  =  I  believe  ;  not 
...  or  =  neither  .  .  .  nor.  18,  =  and  you  know.  Is  there  no  allusion  to 
the  classics  ?  begie^^t  er  fiH)  nie  auf  bie  flajfifd^e  Sitteratur  ?  19,  =  He  was  a 
handsome  boy  with  curly  hair.  Full  —  spirits  =  cotter  Scben  unb  SebenSfraft. 
20,  =  who;  to  be  connected  with  an  action,  bei  einer  §anb(ung  beteitigt  fein; 
a  mischievous  prank,  ein  tttutiDif(iger  ^offenfireic!^. 

Section  180. 

A  LETTER  EROM  DR.  HENRY  DANSON  TO   MR.  JOHN" 
PORSTER,  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

II. 

I  do  not  think  (S.  64,  N.  11)  he  ^  came  in  for  any  of  Mr.  Jones's 
scourging  propensity ;  in  fact,  together  with  myself,  he  was  only  a  day- 
pupil,  and  ^  with  these  there  was  a  wholesome  fear  of  tales  being  carried 
home  to  the  parents.  His  personal  appearance  at  that  time  ^  is  vividly 
brought  home  to  me  in  the  portrait  of  him  taken  a  few  years  later  by 
Mr.  Lawrence.  He  resided  (S.  116,  N.  17)  with*  his  friends,  in  a  very 
small  house  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Seymour  Street,  north  of  Mr. 
Judkin's  chapel. 

Depend  on  it,  he  was  quite  a  self-made  man,  and  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge and  command  (QBe^errf^ung,  f.)  of  the  English  language  must  ^ 
have  been  acquired  by  long  and  patient  study  after  leaving  his  last 
school. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  boy  you  name  ^  Dickens's  chief  asso- 
ciates were,  I  think  ®,  Tobin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bray,  and  myself.  The  first 
named  ®  was  his  chief  ally,  and  his  acquaintance  with  him  appears  to 
have  continued  many '°  years  afterwards.  About  that  time  "  the  Penny 
and  Saturday  magazines  (S.  71,  N.  2)  were  published  weekly,  and  were 
greedily  read  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  us.  We  kept  bees,  white  mice,  and 
other  living  things,  clandestinely",  in  our  desks,  and  the  mechanical 
arts  were  a  good  deal  cultivated,  in "  the  shape  of  coach-building,  and 
making  pumps  and  boats,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  the  white 
mice. 

I  think  at  that  time  Dickens  took  to  writing  "  small  tales,  and  we  had 
a  sort  ^club  for^^  lending  and  circulating  them.  Dickens  was  also  very 
strong  "  in  using  a  sort  of  lingo,  which  made  us  "  quite  unintelligible  to 
bystanders. 
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1,  =  that  he  had  to  suffer  from  the  scourging  propensity  ($riig€lwantf,  f.)  of 
his  teacher,  for,  like  myself,  etc.  2,  unb  ticfcn  gegctmbcr  war  ^ttd  ju  befuti^toi, 
ba§  fie  tei  ben  Sltem  ju  Jpaufe  au3  ber  €*ule  plautem  tturben.      _  3,  Sein 

bantatigeg  auSfe^n ;  is  vividly  brought  home  to  me  =  is  again  vividly  brought 
(m^ren)  before  my  (S.43,  N.  9,  ^  and  B)  eyes;  in— Lawrence  (Liter.)  =  ' through 
the  some  years  later  by  (con)  Mr.  L.  painted  picture  of  him ',  which  place 
immediately  after  the  copula  (aire)  and  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun 
indicating  the  possessor.  4,  id ;  in  —  Street  =  in  a  side-street  (comp.  n. 

S.  76,  N.  22,  B  [n]),  not  far  from  Seymour  Street.  5,  must  —  acquired  = 

he  must  have  acquired.  To  acquire,  ]id)  cnretfcen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl. ; 
by,  imij]  'long',  here  langidfirig  ;  after  —  school  =  after  his  school-time. 
e,  =  1  cannot  remember  (ficb  eincr  Sadbe  erinnem)  the  boy  whose  name  you 
mention   (anfifiren).  7,  l)auptfd(^li(^,  adj.  8,  Inverted  constr. 

9,  Grfterer;  render  'chief  ally'  by  a  comp.  n.,  and  turn  'chief  by  J^aiH?t. 

10,  Insert  the  adv.  nc4  before  '  many';  to  continue,  fcrt'cauevn.  11,  Um 
biq'e  3eit.  12,  to  keep  clandestinely,  rerfterf t  halten ;  things  =  creatures ; 
a  —  cultivated,  eifrtg  gciitt.  13,  in  —  mice  =  for  we  made  coaches,  pumps 
and  boats,  which  then  were  set  in  motion  by  the  white  mice.  14,  took  to 
writing  =  began  to  write.  15,  for — them.  Liter.  =  among  (unter)  the  members 
of  which  the  same  (to  agree  with  'tales')  circulated  (^irfulieren).  16,  =  great ; 
in  —  lingo,  int  ©ebrauc^  einer  getrijiren  fanberttwlf^n  ©e^eimfpvat^e.  17,  made 
us  =  was  J  to  bystanders  =  to  the  uninitiated,  ben  Uneinjewei^ten. 

Section  181. 

A   liETTER  FROM  DR.  HEITEY   DAITSON"   TO   MR.    JOHTT 
FORSTER,  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

III. 

We  were  very  strong,  too,  in  theatricals ^  We  mounted'  small 
theatres,  and  got  up  very  gorgeous  scenery  to '  illustrate  "  The  Miller 
and  his  Men,"  and  other  pieces.  I  remember  the  *  present  Mr.  Beverley, 
the  scene  painter,  assisted  us  in  this  (S.  4,  N.  5).  Dickens  was  always 
the  leader  *  at  these  plays,  which  were  occasionally  presented  with  much 
solemnity  before  an  audience*  of  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
ushers.  My  brother,  assisted  by  Dickens,  got  up'  "  The  Miller  and  his 
Men"  in  a  very  gorgeous  form.  Master*  Beverley  constructed  the  mill 
for  us,  in  such  a  way '  that  it  could  tumble  to  pieces  with  the  assistance 
of  crackers.  At  one  representation,  the  fireworks  in  the  last  scene,  ending 
with  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  were  so  very  real  ^°  that  the  police  inter- 
fered, and  knocked  violently  at  the  door.  Dickens's  after-taste  for 
theatricals  might  have  had  ^^  its  origin  in  these  small  affairs. 

I  quite "  remember  Dickens "  one  day  heading  us  in  Drummond 
Street  in  pretending  to  be  poor  boys,  and  asking  the  passers-by  for 
charity,  especially  old  ladies,  one  of  whom  told  "  us  she  had  no  money 
for  beggar-boys. 

On  these  adventures,  and  especially  when  the  old  ladies  were  quite 
staggered  ^'  by  the  impudence  of  the  demand,  Dickens  would  explode 
with  laughter  and  then  take  to  his  heels. 

I  met  him  one  Sunday  morning  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  school, 
and "  we  very  piously  attended  the  morning  service  at  Seymour  Street 
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chapel.  I  am  sorry  to  say  "  Master^*  Dickens  did  not  attend  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  service,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  incited  me  to  laughter  by  declaring 
(S.  Ill,  N.  6)  his  dinner  was  ready,  and  the  potatoes  would  be  spoiled ". 
In  fact,  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  ^^  that  it  was  lucky  for  us  we  were  not 
ejected  from  the  chapel. — From  J.  Forster's  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens." 

1,  in  tt)catratif^en  Sluffu^rungen.  2,  =  made  ;  to  get  up,  »erfertigen. 

3,  Say  '  to  illustrate  (in  ©cene  fe^en)  the  piece ',  etc.  Men,  Scute.  4,  =  that 
the ;  scene  painter,  ©eforation^maUr,  which  is  best  placed  before  the  name. 
5,  bcr  Sonangeber ;  at,  bet.  6,  =  assembly;  boys  =  pupils;  ushers  =  assistant 
masters,  Untcrlef)rer.  7,  to  get  up,  in  ©cenc  fc^cn,  of  which  the  part  *  in 

©cene '  is  to  be  treated  like  the  separable  particle  of  a  comp.  sep.  verb.  Place 
the  verb  immediately  after  *  brother ',  and  supply  *  the  piece '  before  '  The  — 
Men';  In —  form  =  very  (gauj)  gorgeously.  8,   =  The  young.  9,  auf 

folc^e  Jffieife ;  with  the  assistance,  ntit  Jpitlfe.  10,  reatijlif^ ;  to  interfere,  ji^ 

l^incinmif(!^cn.  11,  might  have  had  =  perhaps  had.  Commence  the  sentence 
with  *  Perhaps '.  '  After-taste ',  93orliebe,  f. ;  affairs  =  performances,  SSocjieKungcn. 
12,  nod)  ganj  beutlid).  13,   =that  Dickens  led  (on'(citcn)  us  one  day  in 

Drummond  Street  to  pretend  to  be  (fic^  geMrben  .  .  .  aU)  poor  boys  and  to  ask 
the  passers-by  for  (nm)  alms  (ntitfce  ®at)cn).  14,  =  observed  (bemerfen). 

15,  *  to  be  quite  staggered ',  here  ganj  werbliip  ba'i^e^cu ;  by  —  demand  =  through 
the  impudent  demand ;  to  explode  with  laughter,  »or  Sadden  fafi  berjien  ;  to  take 
to  one's  heels,  fc^ncll  ba»on  taufeu  ;  and  —  heels  =  and  ran  then  quickly  away. 

16,  =  and  we  went  very  (ganj)  piously  to  church  in  Seymour  St.,  to  attend  the 
morning  service  (urn  bent  SKorgengottcgbienfte  beijun)of)nen).  17,  Sc^  muf  teibcr 
befcnnen.  18,  =  that  the  young  D.  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
service.  To  pay  attention  to  a  thing,  einer  ©ad^e  Slufmerffamfeit  wibmen. 
19,  =  would  get  cold.  20,  =  He  behaved  really  so.  That  —  us  =  that 
we  must  (Impf.)  esteem  (fc^a^en)  ourselves  lucky,  not  to  be  ejected  from 
church. — He  was  ejected  from  church,  cr  Iturbe  anS  bev  ^ir^e  geicorfen. 

Section  182. 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON^ 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  acting  as  gardener  to*^  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  advertised  for  plans  of  a 
building.  The  architects  and  engineers  seem  to  have  been  very  much  at 
fault '  when  Paxton  submitted  his  design,  and  its  novelty  and  remarkable 
suitabiUty  for  the  purposes  intended,  at  once  secured  its  adoption  *.  The 
first  sketch  was  made  upon  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  the  rooms  of  the 
IMidland  Railway  Company  ^  at  Derby ;  and  the  first  rough  *  sketch  indi- 
cated '  the  principal  features  of  the  building  as  accurately  as  the  most 
finished  drawings  which  were  afterwards  prepared.  The  great*  idea  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  as  palpable  ^  on  the  blotting-paper  as  if  it  had 
been  set  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  water-colour  and  gold-framing  ^°. 

Was  it  a  sudden  idea, — an  inspiration  of  genius  ", — flashing  upon  the 
mind  of  one  ^^  who,  though  no  architect,  must  at  least "  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  poet? — Not  at  all".  The  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
simply  a  man  who  cultivated  opportunities  ", — a  laborious,  painstaking  ^' 
man,  whose  life  had  been  a  life  of  labour,  of  diligent  self-improvement,  of 
assiduous  cultivation  of  knowledge  ^".  As  ^^  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  himself 
has  shown,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  idea  was  slowly  and 
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patiently  elaborated  by  experiments  extending  over  many  years  ".  The 
Exhibition  of  1851  merely  afforded  him  fAe  opportunity  of  putting 
forward  his  idea  -° — the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — and  the  result  was 
what  we  have  seen. — S.  Smiles,  "  Self-Help." 

1,  3ofe<?^  $arton,  geb.  ten  3.  Slug.  1803,  geft.  fcen  8.  3uni  1865,  tourfce  juna^il 
.Kunjigdrtner  fceint  Jperjcg  son  Seoonf^ire,  ^eic^nete  ficft  iiicd)  ialb  bur4  feine  genialen 
Scbcvfungen  fo  ft^r  au5,  bap  bet  ^erjcg  i^n  gum  ©artenbirtltor  unb  SJenralter  fetnet 
gropattigen  Seftguitg  in  S^at^wcrt^  ernannte.  Sie  teunbenjoflen  ©artenanlagen  unb 
©eiudAiSfjdufer  bafelbft  legen  noc^  ^ente  Seugni'^  06  »on  feiner  ©enialitdt.  Sag  grope 
@enjdci>3^au5,  ttjelcfce^  au3  (sifen  unb  ©lag  etbaut  unb  300  gup  lang  unb  140  guf  bteit  ift, 
biente  i^m  fvdter  ais  ©runblage  te3  son  i^m  eingereicfcten  Sntwutfe^  fur  bag  augfief(ung5; 
gefcdube  son  1 85 1  im  §t>be  5Part  5U  Sonton  unb  teg  fpdter  son  i^m  in  (S^ben^am  erci^teten 
J^n:jjiatjjalajieg.  Seine  33etbienfte  urn  bie  grc§e  2Beltinbufirieaiigile((ung  oon  1 85 1  »urten 
son  bet  ^cnigin  fcabut^  anertannt,  ba^  jxe  i^m  bie  -iKittertourte  serlie^.  ©it  Sofep^ 
fatten  ttjurbe  im  3af)re  1854  jum  5>*tlamentgmUgUete  fiit  Sosentfl)  gewd^It  unb  ^at 
nd)  urn  bie  93autunft  unb  bog  (Sifenbafinttcfen  mancfce  ajetcienfie  enocrfcen.  (St  iji  au^ 
bet  ajerfaffet  sielet  Seiift^riften  unb  33erte  ubet  tie  (Sartenhtnfl.  2,  to  act  as 

gardener  to  a  person,  bei  etnem  a(g  .Runjigdttnet  angejteflt  fein ;  advertised  — 
building,  cjfentlii  jut  (Sinfenbimc;  son  5P(dnen  fiit  ein  StugjieKungggebdute  auffotberte. 
I  propose  to  commence  the  period  with  the  subordinate  clause  *  when  — 
building '.  3,  to  be  very  much  at  fault,  in  gtcpet  S3et(egenf)eit  fein ;  to  submit 
a  design  (of  a  buCding),  einen  (Snttsutf  ein'tei^en.  4,  and  —  adoption  =  and 

as  the  same  (agreeing  with  ©nttsinrf)  was  quite  new  and  remarkably  suitable 
to  its  purpose  (jisecfentfpred^enb),  it  was  at  once  accepted.  5,  in  —  com- 

pany =  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  railway  station.  6,  =  hasty,  fiiic^tig. 

7,  an'beuten.  8,  =  grand,  gtofartig.  0,  flat  targejieKt,  p.  p.  10,  as  — 
framing  =  as  if  one  had  embellished  (aug'fc^miicfen)  it  with  beautiful  water- 
colours  and  gold  framing.  11,  an  —  genius  =  the  inspiration  of  a  genius 
(@enie,  n,,  pronounced  as  in  French).  12,  flashing  —  one  =  which  suddenly 
(auf  einmal)  filled  the  mind  of  a  man.  13,  Insert  the  adv.  bocb  before  '  at 
least '  (minbcileng) ;  something  like  =  more  or  less.  14,  @an j  unb  gat  nidit ! 
15,  to  cultivate  opportunities,  ©elegen^eiten  ju  benu|en  isiffen.  16,  firebfam ; 
of  =  full  of,  soKer.  17,  of —  knowledge,  unb  unsetbtojfenen  Sttcbeng  nad^  ^ennt^ 
nijfen.  18,  =  Like,  toie ;  has  shown  =  declared ;  in  —  Arts,  in  einem  sot  tem 
-Rnnftseteine  ge^altenen  ?8otttage,  which  place  immediately  after  the  subject. 
39,  'by  —  years'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  iuxd)  langid^rige  SJequc^e  or 
Srjjerimente,  which  place  after 'idea';  slowly  =  gradually ;  patiently,  be^attlit^  ; 
to  elaborate,  aug'atbeiten.  20,  of —  idea  =  to  bring  his  idea  before  (sot) 
the  public  (Ojfentlic^feit,  f.)  ;  the  right  thing,  bag  iRti)ti ;  at,  ju,  contracted  with 
the  def.  art. 

Section  183. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE  OP  TOEQXJIIiSTOlO] 

(App.  §  5)  TO  THE  WOmSTDED  IVANHOE  '. 

I. 

"  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-ridden  ^  monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
"  while  the  game '  that  gives  me  *  freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the 
Aa«</ pothers!  Look  from  the  window'  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but 
beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  *.  Look  out  once  more, 
and  tell  me  if '^  they  yet  advance  *  to  the  storm." 

With  patient'  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she  had 
employed  in  mental  devotion  ^°,  Rebecca  again  took  post  ^^  at  the  lattice. 
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sheltering  herself  ^'^j  however,  by  means  of  a  large  and  ancient  shield  so  as 
not  to  be  visible  from  beneath  ^'. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?"  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

"  Nothing  but  the  "  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine 
eyes  ^^,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"  That  cannot  endure  ","  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  if  they  press  not  right  on  " 
to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms  (S.  27,  N.  8),  the  archery  may'* 
avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  "  the  Black 
Knight,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself^";  for  as  the  leader 
is,  so  will  his  followers  be  ^^" 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Foul  craven '^M"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  "does  he  blench'^  from  the 
helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  '^*  ? " 

1,  Ivanhoe,  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid 
of  romances   in  the  English  language.     Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  was  Scott's 
favourite  character.     The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
who  assumes  the  name  of  the  'Black  Knight'  in  this  story,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood  Forest,  banquets  in  Saxon  halls,  tournaments,  and  all 
the  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry.    Sir  Wilfred  Ivanhoe  is  the  favourite  of  Richard  I . 
and  disinherited  son  of  the  Saxon  Cedric  of  Rotherwood.    Having  distinguished 
himself  as  a  crusader,  he  returns  to  England  and,  disguised  as  a  palmer,  goes  to 
Rotherwood,  where  he  meets  Rowena,  his  father's  ward,  with  whom  he  is  in  love ; 
but,  through  his  separation  from  his  true  love,  we  see  him  more  as  the  friend  of 
Rebecca  and  her  father,  Isaac  of  York,  to  both  of  whom  he  shows  repeated  acts 
of  kindness,  and  completely  wins  the  aifections  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  who,  by 
her  gentle,  meek,  yet  noble  and  high-toned  disposition,  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  her  more  successful  rival  Rowena.     In  the  grand  tournament  at  Ashby 
Ivanhoe  appears  as  the  '  Disinherited  Knight ',  and  overthrows  all  comers. 
He  is,  however,  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  crowded  lists  by  Rebecca's 
servants.     After  having  attended  to  his  wounds,  Rebecca  and  her  father  are 
about  to  transport  their  friend  in  a  litter  to  Doncaster,  when  they  are  surprised 
by  a  number  of  armed  men,  headed  by  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
who  take  them  prisoners  and  bring  them,  along  with  Cedric  and  Row6na,  who 
likewise  have  been  made  captives,  to  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf,  Ivanhoe's  enemy.     During  their  imprisonment  the  castle  is  besieged  by 
the  Black  Knight,  who,  in  his  adventurous  spirit,  having  joined  a  band  of 
yeomen  and  outlaws,  demands  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners.    The  castle 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  Front-de-Boeuf  perishing  in  the  flames  of 
the  burning  castle ;  King  Richard  pleads  for  Ivanhoe  to  Cedric,  reconciles  the 
father  to  his  son,  and  the  young  knight  marries  Rowena.  2,  bcttlctgciig. 

3,  =  combat.  4,  Insert '  either '  here ;  gives  =  brings;  played  out  =  is 

fought  out ;  by,  son.  5,  to  look  from  the  window,  jutn  genficr  l^inaug'ft^en. 

Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  when  Ivanhoe  addresses  Rebecca.  6,  that  — 

archers  =  that  (=in  order  that,  bamit)  the  archers  may  not  notice  thee. 
7,  oh.  8,  ^eran'rucfen.  9,  unterbroffett.  10,  unb  burc^  bie  Bou  itjr 

jur  jliKeu  Slnbac^t  benu^te  $aufe  gcjiartt.  11,  took  post  =  placed  herself ;  at, 

an.  12,  fi^  verbergcn,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.;  say  'sheltered  herself  how- 

ever;'  by  means  of  =  behind.  13,  as —  beneath  =  that  she  could  not  be 

seen  from  beneath  (unten).  14,  =a;  flying  so  thick  =  which  fly  in  such 

masses  (use  the  Sing.)  through  the  air ;  '  to  fly  through ',  here  burd^fJic'gen, 
insep.  comp.  str.  v.  15,  as  —  eyes  =  that  they  dazzle  my  eyes ;  and  to 

hide  =  and  conceal  from  my  eyes  (SBlicf,  m.);  'to  shoot',  here  ab'fc^ie^en. 
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16,  lange  fc  fortfcauern.  17,  to  press  right  on,  fi^netl  iBor'brinqen  ;  to  =  and; 

to  carry  a  fortress  by  pure  force  of  arms,  eine  ^'ftung  \)uvi}  SBaffngetratt  ein'ne^* 
men.  18,   =  will ;  avail,   niifeen  ;  but  =  only ;  bulwarks,  ifiefeiiigungen. 

19,  fudBen.  20,  '  to  bear  oneseff ',  here  fi^  fallen,  str.  v.  refl.  21,  fo 

bie  ©ejiifirten.  22,  33etru(^tet  gei^ling  !  23,  =to  give  way,  jjuriicfi 

Jcei^eit,  sep.  comp.  str.  v. ;  helm  =  rudder,  Stcuemiier,  n.  24,  highest  = 

strongest.  The  relative  superlative  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  placing  am 
before  the  superlative  of  the  adjective,  and  giving  it  the  dative  termination 
en,  like  the  predicative  form  of  adjectives.     Comp.  S.  120,  N.  14, 

Section  184. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE  OP  TORQUHiSTONE  TO 

THE  WOUNDED  IVANHOE. 

II. 

"  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !"  said  Rebecca,  "I  see  him  now; 
he  leads  a  body  of  men  ^  close  under  the  outer  barrier  "^  of  the  barbican. 
They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers 
with  axes. — His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng ',  like  a 
raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain*. — They  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back !  Front-de-Bceuf  heads  the 
defenders;  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press'.  They  throng® 
again  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand 
and  man  to  man\  God  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — 
the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds  * ! " 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  (S.  27,  N.  7)  unable  longer 
to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible  (S.  128,  N.  11). 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking '  the  cause  of 
her  retiring;  "the  archery  must  in  some  degree^"  have  ceased,  since  they 
are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand. — Look  again,  there  is  "  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed: 
"  Help,  O  prophets  of  the  law  !  Front-de-Bceuf  and  the  Black  Knight 
fight  hand  to  hand  on  "^"^  the  breach,  amid  "  the  roar  of  their  followers  ", 
who  watch ^'  the  progress  of  the  strife. — Heaven  strike"  (App.  §  34) 
with  the  cause  ((£a^e,  f.)  of  the  oppressed  and  the  captive ! " 

She  then  ^^  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed :  "  He  is  down  "  ! — 
He  is  down!" 

1,  eine  Sc^at  ^ampfer.  2,  *  barrier '  may  here  be  rendered  by  SBefej 

fiigungen,  S(^an^Vfa^le,  or  SSctf^an^ungcn.  Every  Gothic  castle  and  city  had, 
beyond  the  outer  walls,  a  fortification  composed  of  palisades,  called  the 
barriers,  which  were  often  the  scene  of  severe  skirmishes,  as  these  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  carried  before  the  walls  themselves  could  be  approached.  The 
'  barbacan '  or  *  barbican '  was  the  outer  wall  of  an  ancient  castle  or  town, 
and  may  be  rendered  by  *  Sttingmauer,  f.'  3,  flattett  ^c(^  ub«t  ter  SSenge  in  bet 
8uft  um^er.  4,  =  battle-field.  5,  ©ebrdnge,  n.  6,  to  throng  = 

to  press  forward,  fi(^  totwdtta  brdngen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  refl.  7,  and  —  man  = 
they  fight  for  (urn)  the  pass  (SJurc^gang,  m.)  and  struggle  (fdmtfen)  man  against 
man.  8,  it  —  winds  =  it  is  like  the  meeting  (SlneinanterjicBfn)  of  two  fierce 
tides  (Stutmjlut,  f.),  like  the  conflict  Oufammenjiiepen,  n.)  of  two  oceans 
(SSeltmeer,  n.)  which  are  moved  (fort'treibtn,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.)  by  adverse 
(entgegtngefegt)  winds.         9,  unri«^tig  btuten.     Construe  accord,  to  S.  i6,  N.4; 
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of  her  retiring  =  of  this  movement.  10,  in  some   degree  =  almost. 

11,  there   is,   eg  ifi  .  .  .  tfor^aubcn.      Comp.    S.    104,   N.    19.  12,  ■oox. 

13,  iviat)venb,  with  Gen.  14,  Slntjatigcv.  15,  ntit  VUtfmcrffatnfett 

werfolgen.  16,   =  defend,  v.  tr.  17,   =  hereupon,  which  place  first. 

To  utter  a  shriek,  eincn  ©c^vei  auSjio^en.  18,  =  fallen. 

Section  185. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE   OF  TORQTJIIiSTONE  TO 
THE   WOUNDED   IVANHOE. 
III. 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for*  our  dear  Lady's  sake,  tell  me 
who  has  fallen  ? " 

"  The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca  faintly  "^ ;  then  instantly  again 
shouted  with  joyful  eagerness ' :  "  But  *  no — but  no ! — the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  be  blessed  ^ ! — he  is  on  foot  *  again,  and  fights  as  if  there 
were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm  '^. — His  sword  is  broken — 
he  snatches*  an  axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses®  Front-de-Boeuf  with 
blow  on  blow. — The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel 
of  the  woodman^" — he  falls — he  falls!" 

"Front-de-Boeuf?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Boeuf!"  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men"  rush  to  the 
rescue",  headed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  by  (»on)  the  haughty  Templar" — their 
united  force  compels  the  champion^*  to  pause. — They  drag  Front-de- 
Boeuf  within  the  walls  ^^." 

"The  assailants  have  won*^  the  barriers,  have  they  not?"  said 
Ivanhoe. 

"They  have — they  have"!"  exclaimed  Rebecca — "and  they  press ^* 
the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall;  some  plant  ladders",  some  swarm 
like  bees  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of 
each  other  "^^ — down  go  ^*  stones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their 
heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear  "^"^^  fresh  men  "^^ 
supply  their  places  in  the  assault. — Great  God,  hast  thou  given  men  thine 
own  image ^*,  that  (S.  183,  N.  6)  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  defaced^®  by" 
the  hands  of  their  brethren  ? " 

1,  =  for  the  sake  of  (um  .  .  .  Unflen)  the  holy  Virgin.  2,  mit  f^tcad^ev 

©timnte.  3,  then  —  eagerness  =  but  cried  immediately  (gUid^  barauf)  with 

joyful  surprise.  4,  2)o4l.  5,  ge^mfcn.  6,  to  be  on  foot,  auf 

ben  ©cinen  fein.  7,  as  —  arm  =  as  if  (al3  ob)  his  arm  possessed  (Impf.  Subj. 

App.  33)  the  strength  of  20  men.  8,  to  snatch  a  thing  from  a  person, 

einem  ctoa3  entvei'fiett,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr. ;  a  yeoman,  ein  greifajTe,  m.   Comp. 
App.  §  5  ;  *  axe ',  here  =  battle-axe,  ©treitart,  f.  0,  '  to  press  ',  here  hjeitev 

gurucf'brangett,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr. ;   with   blow  on   blow,  mit  jcbem  ©d^lage. 
10,  =  wood-cutter.  11,  geutc.  12,  He  rushed  to  my  rescue,  cr  cilte 

mit  ju  ^iitfe.    13,  !Der  Xem^setlierr  war  Srian  be  ©oig;®uilbert.    Comp.  S.  183, 
N.  I.  14,  =hero;  to  pause  =  to  stop  fighting,  mit  bem  ge^tcn  tune^u^tten. 

15,  *  within  the  walls '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  l^inein.  16,   =  taken, 

ein'ne^mcn,  sep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  tr. ;  turn  'barriers'  by  SSerfc^anjungcn ;  have 
they  not?  nid^t  toal^t?  17,  3a  —  ja  !  18,  here  bebrdngen  ;  hard,  l^cftig; 

upon,  ouf,  with  Dat,  19,  to  plant  ladders,  Seitcrn  an  bie  SWauer  jlellen. 
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20,  =  of  the  others.  21,  down  go,  tS  vrerben  .  . .  ^rntetergrtrorfm.  Comp.  S. 
104,  N.  19.  22,  and  —  rear  =  and  as  soon  as  (fc  teie)  the  wounded  are  carried 
away  (^intceg'ttagen).  Comp.  S.  2,  N.  i.  23,  =  other  combatants  (Streiter). 
He  supplied  my  place  in  the  assault  of  the  castle,  er  na^m  ntctne  ©telle  bci  bcr 
(Srjiiinnung  be^  ^d>lc\\tS  ttieber  ein.  24,  Say  'hast  thou  created  men  (S.  134, 
N.  9)  after  thy  own  image  (Silb,  n.)'.  25,  emftellen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v. ; 

Use  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  the  Passive  voice,  and  comp.  App.  §§29  and  35.  26,  by 
=  through,  bur^  ;  the  hands  =  the  hand. 

Section  186. 

KEBECCA   DESCEIBES  THE  SIEGE  OF  TORQUHjSTONE  TO 

THE  WOUNDED   IVANHOE. 

IV. 

"Think  not  of  that  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)^  said  Ivanhoe;  "  this  is*  no  time 
for  such  thoughts.     Who  yield  ?     Who  push  their  way "  ? " 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca  shuddering ;  "  the 
soldiers  lie  grovelling  ^  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles.  The  besieged 
have  the  better  *." 

"  Saint  George,  strike '  for  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  Knight ;  "  do  the  false 
yeomen  give  way*?" 

"No!"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "they  bear'  themselves  right  yeomanly — 
the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thun- 
dering blows  which  he  deals  *  you  may "  hear  them  above  all  the  din  ^°  and 
shouts  of  the  battle. — Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  '^  on  the  bold 
champion — he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were"  thistle-down"  or 
feathers!" 

"  By  Saint  George,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  (S.  1 1 1,  N.  6)  himself  joyfully 
on  his  couch,  "methought"  there  was  (S.  82,  N.  7,  and  App.  §  33)  but 
one  man  in  England  that^^  might  do  such  a  deed !" 

"  The  postern  gate  shakes  ^®,"  continued  Rebecca ;  "  it  crashes — it  is 
splintered  by"  his  blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is  won^^ — O  God, 
they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the 
moat. — O  men,  if  ye  **  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no 
longer ! " 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the  castle — have 
they  won  ""*  that  pass  ? "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on 
which  they  crossed  "^^ — few  "^  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the 
castle — the  shrieks  and  cries*'  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the 
others. — Alas !  I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  -*  victory 
(S.  3,  N.  2)  than  upon  battle." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Ivanhoe." 

1,  =we  have ;  for,  gu.  2,  to  push  one's  way,  sottrdrtd  bringeit  3,  ouf 
b«m  93au(^e.  4,  to  have  the  better,  bie  Dbet^nb  !)afcen.  5,  =  fight, 

e,  jurucfircic^en.  7,  '  to  bear  oneself,  here  ftd^  IjaUen;  right  yeomanly  = 

hke  true  (eit)  yeomen.  8,  to  deal  blows,  Strei^e  fii^ren.  9,  =can; 

See  S.  92,  N.  5,  and  App.  §  14  ;  above,  iitct  .  .  .  ^inau«.  10,  (Setofe,  n. 

11,  =  thrown  down.  12,  than  —  were  =  than  he  would  regard  (bcaiten). 

13,  Sijiettocae.         14,  =1  thought ;  see  S.  64,  N.  11 ;  but  =  only.         15,  ber 
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einer  foremen  Xf)at  faljig  tcarc !  16,  Warfcht.  17,  »on,  18,  =  taken, 

cin'nef)ntcn,  sep.  comp.  irreg.v.tr.  19,  i^v;  to  spare  a  man,  tints  a)?enf(!^euf(^onen; 
render  '  them '  by  the  Gen.  of  the  demonstr.  pron. ;  that  —  longer  =  who  can 
defend  themselves  no  longer.  20,  crfdm^ft;  that  pass,  biefen  JDurcijgang. 
21,  to  cross  on  a  plank,  ubec  eine  5p(anfe  f^vcitcn.  22,  =only  few;  escaped  = 
have  escaped  (cntfom'meii,  insep.  comp.  irreg.  v.,  S.  29,  N.  3).  23,  bag  taute 

©(i^rcten  unb  .^(agen;  you = thou;  tell,  »errat.  24,  *to  look  upon  a 

thing ',  here  etwos  mit  ati'frfjen,  v.  tr. 


Section  187. 

THE  FAVOURITE  HARES  ^ 
I. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  (S.  55,  N.  i)  much  indisposed  both  in  mind 
and  body  -,  incapable  of  diverting  myself  either'  with  company  or  books, 
and  yet  in  a  condition  *  that  made  some  diversion  necessary  ^  I  was  glad 
of  anything  that  would  engage  my  attention  *,  without  fatiguing  it. 

The  children  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a 
play-thing  '^ ;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Understanding 
better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming 
weary  of  their  charge ^  they  readily  consented®  that  their  father,  who 
saw  it  pining  ^°  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  ^^  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my  pro- 
tection, perceiving  that  (S.  66,  N.  15),  in  the  managements'^  of  such  an 
animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that  sort  of 
employment  which  my  case  required  ^^  It  was  soon  known  among  the 
neighbours  that  I  was  pleased  "  with  the  present,  and  the  consequence 
of  it  was,  that^^  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many  leverets  offered  to 
me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock^®.  I  undertook  the  care"  of 
three,  which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I 
gave  them  ^^ :  Puss,  Tiny,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine 
appellatives,  I  must  inform  s'  you  they  were  all  males. 

1,  ©te  lit  bicfev  unb  ben  brei  barauf  folgciiben  2lt»fc^nttten  gegeBciie  tntercffante  ©rja^j 
timg  ifl  ben  (Sc^riften  be3  ttJol^tbefannten  cngUfj^en  !5)ic^ter3  unb  ©^viftjieffcrg  ffiifliam 
(Sowper  entnomnten,  wel(^ev  ant  26. 9ic»entber  173 1  im  ^farrl)anfe  »on  @reat  aSeif^am^jj 
iteab  iu  Jpertfovbf^ire  gcboren  hjurbe  unb  am  25.  Sl^rit  1780  fiavb.  ©einebejie  ©d^c^fitng 
iji  unjireitig  bie  »on  i^m  mit  bem  Xitel :  *  The  Task '  benannte  Si^tung,  butc^  weld^e 
tx  feinen  9luf  ats  2)i^ter  bcgmnbete,  unb  toctd^e  Bon  feinem  feiuev  fpateren  SBerfc  ubers 
troffen  h)urbe.  2,  to  be  much  indisposed  both  in  mind  and  body,  fohjol^t 

gei^ig  ate  au(!^  for^^ertid^  jerriittet  fein.  3,  incapable  —  either  =  and  could 

neither  divert  myself  (fid^  gerjircuen) ;  with,  burc^,  which  repeat  before  books ; 
or  =  nor.  4,  mid^  abcr  babei  fo  befanb.  5,  that  —  necessary  =  that 

some  diversion  was  necessary.  6,  I  shall  be  glad  of  anything  that  will 

engage  my  attention,  ic^  ujcrbe  gem  afleg  ergreifen,  i»a3  meine  Slufmcrtfamfeit  feffeln 
fann.  7,  jnm  ©^jieten,  which  place  after  the  auxiliary  *  had';  given  them, 

8ef(^en!t  er^alten.  8,  to  become  weary  of  one's  charge,  feineS  ©d^ii|Ung« 

ubevbriifrig  werben.         9,  I  readily  consented,  id^  i^atte  nid^ts  bagegen.         10,  ft(^ 
ab'je^ven.  11,  should  offer  =  offered  it.    We  offered  it  to  his  acceptance, 

toic  boten  tS  i^m  jum  ®ef(^enf  an.  12,  =  treatment.  18,  I  hope  he  will 
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find  just  that  sort  of  employment  which  his  case  requires,  i(^  !jcffe,  er  toitt  gerabe 
bie  fut  feinen  3ujtant)  paffente  Sefc^dftiguiig  jinben.  14,  My  father  will  be 

greatly  pleased  with  the  picture,  ba3  SilD  wirb  nteinem  35ater  grc^e  greube  ina(^en. 
15,  Read  App.  §  21.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  conjunction  baf, 
it  is  advisable  to  construe  the  clause  '  that  —  me'  =  there  were  (e^  teutben,  S.  104, 
N.  19)  offered  to  me  in  a  short  time  so  many  leverets.  *  To  oflfer ',  here  ^um 
©efienf  anbieten.  16,  as  —  paddock,  ba§  idf  einen  SBilb^jarf  bamit  ^dtte 

au^riiiien  fonnen.  17,  ^fliege.  18,  which  —  them  =  the  names  of  which 

I  must  mention  (an'fu^ren)  here,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another ; 
I  called  them.  19,  Bemetten;  you  =  to  the  reader;  they  =  the  little  animals 
(for  which  use  the  diminutive). 

Section  188. 

THE  FAVOURITE   HARES. 
II. 

Immediately  commencing  carpenter,  I  built  *  them  houses  to  sleep  in. 
Each  leveret  had  a  separate  apartment,  so  contrived  ^  that  it  could  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  ^.  In  the  daytime  *  the  animals  had  the 
range '  of  the  hall,  and  at  night  ^  retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never 
intruding  into  that  of  another '. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  •  into  my  lap,  raise  himself* 
upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  would 
suffer  ^°  me  to  take  him  up,  and  to  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has 
more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knees.  He  was  ill  three  days, 
during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  that " 
they  might  not  molest  him  (for,  like  many  other  wild  animals,  they  per- 
secute ^^  one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick),  and  by  constant  care  ", 
and  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect  health  ".  No  crea- 
ture could  be  more  grateful  than  (S.  104,  N.  19)  my  patient  after  his 
recovery,  a  sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  expressed  by  licking  ^^ 
my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it",  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger 
separately",  then"  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  (S.  27,  N.  7)  anxious  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  "  which  he  nerver  performed 
but  once  again  -^  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

1,  I  became  at  once  a  carpenter  and  made,  etc.  2,  e in'riditf n ;  see  S.  7, 
N.  3,  B.  3,  rein  unb  fauber.         4,  2)e3  Xaged.         5,  We  had  the  range  of 

the  whole  house,  wir  fcnnten  im  ganjen  ^aufe  irat^t  laufen.  6,  tti  9ia(^t3. 

7,  never  —  other  =  and  none  ever  (je)  went  (fi^  begeten)  into  the  bed  of  another. 

8,  would  leap  =  leapt.     Comp.  S.  loi,  N.  23.  9,  =  placed  himself. 

10,  =  He  allowed  (geftatten)  me;  has  fallen  =  fell;  to  fall  asleep,  ein'f(^[afen. 

11,  =  in  order  that,  bamit;  might  =  could.  12,  =  torment,  qudlen ;  one  — 
sick  =  the  sick  ones  of  their  own  species  (®attung,  f.).  13,  =  nursing, 
^ftege,  f. ;  with  a  variety  =  various.  14,  He  restored  me  to  perfect  health, 
et  ftetlte  meine  ©efunb^eit  gan^  toieber  ^er.  15,  burc^  ba5  Selecfen.  16,  unb 
^tBut  belerfte  ev  jueni  ben  CRiicEen  beq"elben.  17,  =  singly,  adj.,  to  be 
placed  before  'finger'.  18,  =  and  finally  he  Hcked  even,  betedte  er 
mi^  au4-  19,  here  gocmti^feit,  f.  20,  but  once  again,  nut  no^ 
einmd;  upon,  bei. 

VOL.  IV.  T. 
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Section  189. 

THE   FAVOURITE   HARES. 
III. 

Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my  *  custom  to  carry  him 
always  after  breakfast  into  the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally 
under  the  leaves  of  a  vine,  sleeping  ^  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening ;  in 
the  leaves  also  of  that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast '.  I  had  not  long 
habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  *  he  began  to  be  impatient 
for  the  return  of  the  time^  when  he  might  enjoy  it*.  He  would  invite  me 
to  the  garden''  by  drumming  (S.  1 1 1,  N.  6)  upon  my  knee,  and  by  (S.  185, 
N.  26)  a  look  of  such  expression*  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret. 
If  the  ^  rhetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed,  he  would  take  the  skirt  of 
my  coat  (S.  36,  N.  7,  ^)  between  his  teeth,  and  pull  it  with  all  his  force  ^°. 
Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tamed";  the  shyness  of  his  nature 
was  done  away",  and,  on  the  whole ^^,  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms, 
which  I  have  not  room  to  enumerate  ^*,  that  he  was  happier  in  human 
society  than  when  (S.  27,  N.  7)  shut  up  with^®  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiny;  upon  him  the  kindest^®  treatment  had  not  the  least 
effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an  equal  share  of  my 
attention";  but  when,  after  his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him, 
he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite  ".  He 
was,  however",  entertaining  in  his  way;  even  his  surliness  was  matter  of 
mirth  ^°,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved  such  an  air  of  gravity '^^  and  per- 
formed his  feats  with  such  solemnity  of  manner  "^"^j  that  in  (an)  him  too  I 
had  an  agreeable  companion. 

1,  jur.  2,  Use  this  and  the  following  verb  in  the  Imperfect,  preceded 

by  'and';  to  chew  the  cud,  fctn  gutter  meberfauen.  3,  in  —  repast,  au^ 

a^  cr  bie  Statter  bc3  9Bcin{iod3  befonber«  gem.  4,  =  when  ;  insert  the  adv. 

fd)on  after  *  he '.  5,  to  —  time  =  to  long  impatiently  for  the  time, 

e,  when  —  it  =  when  (S.  1 3 1,  N.  4)  he  could  again  enjoy  this  liberty.  7,  ^  to 
come  into  the  garden  with  him.  8,  Render  *  of  such  expression '  by 

the  adj.  'expressive';  as  =  that,  followed  by  man  and  the  active  form  of  the 
verb.  8,  =  his ;  and  construe  according  to  the  following  example  :  He 

will  never  succeed,  er  iuirb  nte  feinen  3toecf  erreid^en.  10,  Supply  the  adv. 

'forward'  after  this  noun.  11,  Say  'And  so  (fomtt)  I  may  (bixrfcn) 

perhaps  (toof)l)  say  of  "Puss"  that  he  was  quite  tamed'.  12,  =  his 

natural  shyness  was  conquered.  13,  iibcvt)au^t ;  visible  =  clear.  14,  =  which 
(S.  66,  N.  15)  on  account  of  want  of  (an)  room  I  cannot  enumerate  here. 
15,  '  to  be  shut  up ',  here  fi^  ouSf^Ue^Uc^  befinben ;  with,  bet.  16,  liebteic^. 

17,  in  —  attention  =  and  during  his  sickness  I  nursed  him  with  equal  (gteic^) 
attention.  18,  Supply  '  at  (nacf))  me '  here.  19,  Supply  '  also '  here  ; 

in,  auf.  20,  =  amusing.  21,  =  such  a  grave  air  (SKiene,  f.).  22,  =  solemn 
dignity. 

Section  190. 

THE   FAVOURITE   HARES. 
IV. 
Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown ',  and  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  being  turned  (S.  161,  N.  21,  and  S.  87,  N.  6)  into  his 
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box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp^  was  a  hare  of  great 
humour  and  drollery  ^  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage;  Tiny  was  not 
to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  *  courage  and  confidence  that  made 
him  tame  from  the  beginning  ^  I  always  admitted  them  into  the  parlour 
after  supper,  when  (S.  131,  N.  4),  the®  carpet  affording  their  feet  a  firm 
hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  ^ 
which  Bess,  being  remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to 
the  rest.  One  evening,  the  cat  being  in  the  room,  it  had  the  hardiness 
to  pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  which  *  he  resented  by  drum- 
ming upon  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  B)  back  with  such  violence  that  the  cat  was 
happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws,  and '  hide  herself. 

I  describe  the  animals  as  having  had  each  a  character  of  his  own^". 
Such  they  were  in  fact ",  and  their  countenances  were  so  expressive  of 
that  character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  imme- 
diately knew  which  it  was ". — William  Cowper,  "  The  Gentlejian's 
Magazine,  1784." 

1,  Bodig  au^getoad^fcn  fetn.  2,  which  —  damp  =  which  after  having  been 

washed  (no^  b«r  iReinigung)  was  yet  damp.  3,  =  was  a  very  facetious  and 

droll  hare.  4,  =  so  much.  5,   =  that  he  became  tame  from  the 

very  (gteii^  im)  beginning.  6,  Place  the  clause  '  the  —  hold '  after  '  they  — 
gambols':  To  play  gambols  poffierti^e  Suftfprunge  mac^en.  7,  in  which  = 

in  (bei)  which  games.  8,  an  indignity  which  =  which  offence.  9,  Say 

*  and  to  be  able  to  hide  herself '.  10,  as  —  own  =  as  if  each  of  the  same  had 
had  (Pluperf.  Subj.)  his  own  character.  11,  =  That  was  however  (iibcr  and)) 
really  the  case.  12,  that  —  was  =  that  from  (au^)  the  face  of  each  I  could 

at  once  distinguish  (etfenncn)  who  it  ( =  he)  was. 

Section  191. 

PBIWCE   BISMAECK'S   HOME*. 

After  crossing  the  threshold  I  found  myself  in  a  small,  plain  apart- 
ment— the  reception-room — in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  simple  little 
polished  table  %vith  four  legs.  This  is  a  relic  of  historical  significance.  A 
brass  plate  let  into  the  square  top  -  bears  fAe  following  inscription :  "  At 
this  table  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France  were 
signed,  February  26th,  1871,  at  Versailles,  No.  14  Rue  de  Provence."  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  is*  a  round  piece  of  green  cloth,  and  on  it  are 
visible  a  number  of  spots*  caused  by  (S.  185,  N.  26)  the  drippings'  from 
the  candles  used  on  the  momentous  occasion  of  the  negodations  between 
the  Chancellor  and  Jules  Favre  \  The  table  was  the  property  of  the 
lady  in  whose  house  the  Chancellor  was  quartered",  and  of  whom  he 
bought  it.  In  the  same  room  stands  a  gigantic  wardrobe  richly  sculp- 
tured*, and  a  second  wardrobe  (S.  5,  N.  2),  according  to  Castellan  (S.  10, 
N.  2)  Hackmack's  explanation,  was  made  from  *  the  wood  of  a  linden  tree, 
in  the  shade  of  which  Prince  Bismarck,  when  a  ^°  merry  student  at  Got- 
tingen,  had  frequently  reposed.  The  adjoining  room  is  the  Prince's 
study.  A  bookcase  contains  a  small  library  "  for  immediate  use  and  for 
reference,  among  its  books  being  a  French  account  of"  the  peace  nego- 

L  2 
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tiations  of  187 1.  The  writing-desk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room.  A 
polished  fire-screen,  highly  ^^  ornamented  and  of  Asiatic  origin,  is  a 
present  from  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Berlin.  On  the  mantel-piece 
stands  a  bronze  statuette,  about  three  feet  high,  representing  the  Grand 
Elector — a  present  from  the  Emperor.  A  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the 
Marshal's  baton  in  the  Elector's  outstretched  hand,  bears  the  Imperial 
autograph":  " To ^^  Prince  Bismarck— Christmas,  1880,— W."  On  the 
wall,  behind  the  statuette,  hangs,  in  a  richly  gilt  frame,  a  painting  by^* 
Hiinten,  representing  the  attack  of  dragoons  of  the  guard  on  French 
infantry  at  Mars-la-Tour ;  the  Chancellor's  two  sons,  Herbert  and 
William,  being  "  in  the  midst  of  the  fight. — The  Correspondent  of  the 
London  "  Daily  News." 

1,  here  J&augeinrid^tung.  2,  here  Zi^ifj  •  the  plate  was  let  into  the  table, 

bie  ?ptatte  tear  in  ben  %\\i)  l^ineingelegt.  8,  =Iies.  4,  and  — spots  = 

and  upon  the  same  one  sees  still  some  spots.  5,  baS  Serf  en;  render 

*  from  the '  by  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.,  and  turn  '  used  —  negotiations '  by 
'  during  the  momentous  negotiations'.  6,  SuteS  gaere,  geboren  ben  21. 

STOarg  1809  ju  S^on,  ma^te  jtc§  juerfi  afe  (Rcbner  unb  gctranbter  Slboofat  cinen  ^Jlamen, 
befc^dftigte  fic^  iebod^  f^sater  anH)  mit  bet  «Politif,  t»o  et  jleta  ^uv  bemolratifc^cn  ^artei 
ge^orte.  ^aH)  ber  gebntarreoolution  »on  1848  twurbe  er  @eneralfe!retdr  im  SKinifterium 
beg  Snnem,  bann  SWitglieb  ber  9lationaI»erfammtung,  in  ber  et  aU  ©cgner  its  gum 
^Pvajtbenten  getoal^lten  ^pringen  SubiDig  SlcttJoIeon  auftrat.  3m  3a:^re  1858  in  ben 
gefe^gebenben  Mt^ptx  getoatift,  tourbe  er  nac§  bem  ©hirge  be3  ^aiferreid&S  unb  ber 
©rflarung  ber  €fie))ublif  SKitgfieb  ber  aiegientng  ber  9lationat»crteibigung  unb  SD?ini(ler 
beg  9luf  em,  als  mlijn  er  im  Sa^re  1871  gu  aJerfaitleS  unb  granffurt  a/SK  mit  bem 
gitrjien  SiemardE  viber  ben  grieben  unter|attbelte.  Sim  2.  Sluguji  1871  gpg  er  ji^  jebot^ 
com  Votitifc^en  Seben  gurM  unb  jiorb  am  19.  Sanuar  1880.  7,  =lived  (S.  116, 

N.  17).  8,  richly  sculptured,  mit  Xii^a  ffiilb^ouerarBeit  »ergiert,  which  use 

attributively,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  ui);  'wardrobe',  here  SOBanbfd^ranf. 
0,  aug.  10,  when  a  =  as.  11,  Supply  '  intended '  (bejlimmt)  here, 

and  place  the  words  *  intended  for  (gu,  contracted  with  the  def.  art.)  —  refer- 
ence '  before  '  library '.  12,  liber.  13,  ]^o(i^|l  funjilerifd^ ;  and  —  origin  = 
and  made  (^jerfertigcn)  in  Asia,  all  to  be  placed  before  '  screen  '.  14,  tragi 

bie  »om  ^aifer  eigenf)anbig  gefd^riebenen  SBorte.  15,  35em.  16,  »on. 

17,  =  are,  jtd^  befinben. 

Section  192. 

BOYAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia S  once  rang  the  bell'  of  his 
cabinet;  but  as  nobody  answered^,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber, and  there  found  his  page  fast  asleep  *  upon  a  chair  °.  He  went 
up  to  awake  him,  but,  coming  nearer,  he  observed  a  paper  in  his  pocket, 
upon  which  something  was  written®.  This  excited  his  curiosity.  He 
pulled  it  out,  and  found  that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  the 
contents  of  which  were  nearly  as  follows^:  "  She  returned  her  son  many 
thanks*  for  the  money  he  had  saved  out  of  his  salary  and  sent  to 
her,  which  had  proved  a  very  timely  assistance '.  God  would  certainly 
reward  him  for  it,  and  if  he  continued  to  serve  God  and  his  king  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  he  could  not  fail  of  success  ^°  and  prosperity  in 
this  world  "."  Upon  reading  (S.  55,  N.  i)  this,  the  king  stepped  softly  into 
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his  closet,  fetched  a  rouleau^'  0/  ducats,  and  put  it  with  the  letter  into  the 
page's  pocket  (S.  43,  N.  9,  E).  He  then  rang  again  till  the  page  awoke 
and  came  into  his  closet.  "  You  have^^  been  asleep,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the 
king.  The  page  could  not  deny  it,  stammered  out  an  excuse  ",  put,  in 
his  embarrassment,  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  felt  the  rouleau  0/ 
ducats.  He  immediately  pulled  it  out,  turned  '^  pale,  and  looked  at  the 
king  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  WTiat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the 
king.  "  Oh  !  "  replied  the  page,  "  somebody  has  contrived  ^®  my  ruin :  I 
know  nothing  of  this  money."  "  What  God  bestows ","  resumed  the 
king,  "He  bestows  in  sleep.  Send  the  money  to  your  mother  (A pp.  §  5), 
give  my  respects  to  her  ^S  and  inform  her  that  I  will  take  care  "  of  both 
her  and  you." — W.  Buck. 

1,  ^riebrit^  bet  @ro§C/  Jfcnig  Bcn  $reufen,  toinrbe  am  24.  3anuar  1712  in 
^Berlin  geboren  unb  tear  fcer  So^n  \>ti  S.cn\%i  griefcri^  3BtlI)elm  I,  tet  ben  ben  ^nflen 
iinb  SBiiTenfc^aflen  ergegeben  Siingting  eft  tljrannif^  unb  ^art  beijanbelte  unb  i^n  felbji  gegen 
feine  5Jletgung  im  3a^re  1733  mit  tet  ^rinjeffln  Slifafcet^  d^ri^ne  sen  SStounfc^weigj 
S3et)ern  termd^lte.  Slia^  bent  5!cbe  feineg  9}atet5  bejiteg  er  am  31.  SXai  1740  ben 
Vreuf  if(^en  Sftron,  auf  bem  er  bolb  ©elegen^it  fanb,  feine  bebeutenben  Satente  al5  <Staat«j 
mann  unb  getb^err  ya.  bet^dtigen.  5)ie  ©efc^ic^te  nennt  i^n  roc^t  mit  9ie(^t  ben  gtcften 
ivurften,  {Jelb^ertnunb  8taat^mann  feiner  3«it,  unb  at^  et  am  17.  Slugufi  1786  auf  feinera 
Sufifc^Icffe  ju  ©an^fcuci  fiarb,  ^interliep  er  feinem  9la(^fclger  ein  um  1325  duabrat* 
uteilen  Sjergr6^ertei3  9iei(^,  einen  <Sd^a|  con  iifcer  70  SRiUicnen  S^atern,  eine  2lnnee  »cn 
200,000  *D?ann  unb  einen  frdfttg  emvctb(u^enben  @taat.  2,  to  ring  the  bell, 

bie  ©Iccfe  jte^en;  of=in.  3,  =  appeared.  4,  in  ttefem  @(^Iafe- 

5,  Supply  here  ft^en.  6,  The  clause  '  upon  —  written  '  may  be  briefly 

rendered  by  '  bef^rieben ',  to  be  placed  before  paper,  inflected  as  an  adj. 
7,  were  ...  as  follows,  fclgenbermapcn  lautete.  8,  to  return  a  person  many 
thanks,  einem  j?ielmal«  banfen.  Construe  this  and  the  following  passages 
according  to  App.  §§  28,  30  and  31.  9,  Place  the  words  '  sent  to  her  '  before 
'  money ',  attributively,  and  render  *  which  —  assistance  '  by  unb  i^t  fe^r  gelegen 
gefcmmen  fei  10,  You  cannot  fail  of  success,  bo^  @Iix(f  fann  bit  nid^t  fe^len. 

U,   =  life.  12,  gioKe,  f.  13,  =  Thou  hast,  after  which  place  the 

adv.  top^t  =  1  suppose.  14,   =  stammered  some  words  of  (bet)  excuse. 

15,  =  became.  16,  etfonnen.  17,   =  gives.  18,  give  —  her, 

gtuf  e  fie  ton  mir.  19,  to  take  care  of  a  person,  fur  tincn  forgen ;    of  — 

you  =  of  both  of  you.     He  saw  both  of  us,  (Sr  fa^  un3  beib<. 

Section  193. 

TEIiEGEAPHY    (S.  3,  N.  2)   AMONG  BIHDS. 

I  watch  ^  a  flock  ^  0/  crows  who,  by  some  own  correspondent  of  theirs, 
have  learned  that  Farmer  Blyth  will  hold  a  ploughing  match  on  his 
grounds ^  and  have  in  consequence  sunmioned  their  brethren*  to  a  diet  0/ 
worms.  How  unconcerned  they  look,  as  if  worms  were  nothing  to 
them  ^  I  How  grave,  as  if  it  were  an  Ecclesiastical  Convocation  ®,  and 
they  had  no  thought  of  earthly  things'!  Yet  point'  a  gun,  or  anything 
like  it  towards  them,  and  in  a  moment  (App.  §  14)  the  young  birds  even 
whose  backs  seemed  turned  to  you  ^  will  give  a  flutter  ^°  of  their  wings, 
which  appears  an  involuntary  struggle  ",  but  in  reaUty  is  as  significant  a 
danger-signal  as  a  red  flag  on  a  railway  ",  and  is  sufficient  to  clear  the 
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field.  Nor  [= And  yet ....  not]  are  those  crows  exceptionally  wise.  All 
their  feathered  brethren  "  have  made  a  sacred  compact  ^*  that  never  with 
their  consent  shall  salt  be  put  upon  their  tails.  The  sparrows  are  not 
so  idle  that  ^^  they  do  not  pass  the  word  to  each  other  when  crumbs  are 
falling  thick"  from  some  rich  man's  table.  The  doves,  though  they  look 
so  innocent  (S.  27,  N.  8)  do  not  spend"  all  their  time  in  cooing  love- 
songs  and  cradle-lullabies  ^',  or  in  pruning  their  rainbow-feathers.  They 
have  a  Telegraphy  of  their  own  ",  and  ^°  by  a  mere  peck,  or  a  [bag]  ruffle 
of  their  feathers,  can  direct  each  other  to  the  fields  where  the  autumn 
wheat  ^^  is  germinating  best,  or'^'*  the  garden  where  the  green  peas  are 
fullest  and  brightest  ^^. — Professor  C.  Wilson. 

1,  beobad^ten.  2,  @d^ar,  f.  3,  to  hold  a  ploughing  match  on  one's 

grounds,  auf  feinem  gelbe  p^u^tn  laffen.  4,  =  friends ;  *  diet ',  here  ®txid)t,  n. 
5,  This  is  nothing  to  me,  bie3  gel)t  mid^  nic^ts  an.     See  App.  §  33.  6,  ^trs 

d^cnoerfammtung,  f.  7,  to  have  no  thought  of  earthly  things,  an  n\^t9  Srbifd^c* 
t)eii!en.  8,  The  huntsman  pointed  a  gun  towards  me,  ber  Soger  rid^tete  einc 

Stinte  auf  mid^.  8,  whose  —  you  =  that  apparently  seemed  to  turn  their 

(S.  43,  N.  9,B)  back  to  thee.  10,  to  give  a  flutter,  eine  leic^te  flattcmbe 

fflenjegung  niac^cn  ;  of = with.  11,  an  involuntary  struggle  =  quite  involuntary 
(unh)i((fiirli(^).  12,   =in  the  railway-service  (S.  36,  N.  7,  ^).         13,  =A11 

birds.  14,  Supply  *  among  (unter)  one  another '  here.    ^,      15,  aU  baf ;  to 

pass  the  word  =  to  give  a  hint.  16,  to  fall  thick,  im  Ubcrfluffe  auf  bie  Qxit 

fatten.         17,  »erbringen.  18,  in  —  lullabies,  ntit  bem  ©irren  »on  SiebeS;  unb 

SBiegenliebem.  19,  We  have  a  library  of  our  own,  h)it  f)aben  unfere  eigene 

Sibtiot^ef.  20,  Here  follows  the  verb  'can' ;  supply  'with  the  beak  '  after 

'  peck '.  21,  =^  where  the  wheat  in  autumn.  22,  The  prep.  '  to '  must 
be  repeated  here.  23,   =  stand  thickest  and  best  (f(i^on).     See  S.  183,. 

N.  24. 

Section  194. 

THE     HANSE  \ 
I. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  commerce  began  to  extend  to- 
wards the  north  of  Europe.  Along  the  German  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(S.  36,  N.  7,  -4)  sprang  up'^  thriving  towns,  which  sent  out  ships  to  (S.  72^ 
N.  4)  Russia,  Norway,  England,  and  other  parts,  and  exchanged  the  raw 
materials  which  they  thus  acquired  (S.  48,  N.  6)  for  the  merchandise  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  which  reached  them  both  by  land  and 
sea^.  Before*  ike  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  trade  had  become 
so  valuable  as  to  excite  ^  the  rapacity,  not  only  of  numerous  pirates  who 
infested  ®  the  seas,  but  "^  of  princes  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  nobles,  who  exacted 
arbitrary  and  excessive  tolls. 

To  defend  their  interests  against  these  assailants,  the  chief*  ports 
entered  into  a  league,  binding  themselves '  to  [ju]  afford  mutual  aid  and 
protection.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  stood  at  the  head  of  this  association  ; 
Bremen  ranked  next"*;  and  one  after  another  the  principal  towns  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  the  movement  spreading  from  east  to  west  '\  The  numbers 
of  the  league  '^  fluctuated,  but  at  one  time  it  is  known  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man) 
to  have  comprised  more  than  ninety  different  towns.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  its  authority"  extended  greatly,  for"  it  rallied  around  it  the  chief 
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commercial  towns  of  the  interior,  such  as  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Miinster, 
Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  etc.  The  Hanse  had  for  its  object  the  protection 
and  development  of  commerce,  the  maintenance  of  existing  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  privileges".  The  association  was  governed  by  a 
Diet ",  to  which  each  town  sent  representatives,  and  which  met  once  in 
three  years"  in  Liibeck.  As  the  confederation  expanded,  it  became 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  several  provinces  ",  of  which  the  capitals  were 
Liibeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic. 

1,  !Die  J&anfa.  2,  entfte^,  insep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  3,  trel(^  fie  fotto^l  onf 
tem  8ant);  aU  au(^  auf  tern  Seeoege  bejogra.  4,  =  Already  before.  5,  =  that 
it  excited;  place  'not  only'  before  'rapacity'.  6,  unfid^t  raa^m. 

7,  =but  also  that  (to  agree  with  *  rapacity').  8,  =most  important; 

to  enter  into  a  league,  ein  -Siinbni^  rait  einanber  f^liegra.  9,  =  whereby  they 
bound  themselves  (nd)  ter??^i(!^ten).  Aid  and  protection,  @(6u|  tmb  Zmi. 
10,  =  hereupon  came  Bremen.  11,  and  —  west  =  and  afterwards  one  great 
town  after  the  other  joined  the  league,  which  expanded  (fief)  ou^'bteiten)  from 
east  to  west,  12,  Liter.  =  The  number  of  the  towns  in  the  league. 

13,  =  power.  14,  for  —  it,  lenn  e«  traten  i^m  .  .  .  b«i.  15,  The  — 

privileges  =  The  protection  and  the  development  of  commerce,  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  and  the  acquisition  of  new  privileges  were  the  object  {^totd, 
m.)  of  the  Hanse.  16,  •«  The  business  (Slngelegen^eiten,  pi.)  of  the  league 

was  conducted  by  (turi)  a  Diet  (here  ben  ^anfeta^.  17,  aUe  brei  Sa^re 

einmol.        18,  here  Sejirfe  {or  duartiere). 

Section  195. 

THE     HANSK 
IL 

In  Russia  the  Hanse  found  a  valuable  and  most  virgin  field  *  for  its 
commercial  enterprises.  Thence  it  drew  *  large  suppHes  of  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  ropes,  skins,  furs,  wax,  and  tallow ;  bestowing  in  return '  (for  the 
trade  was  only  one  of  barter),  salt,  herrings,  and  coarse  cloth,  for  the 
mass  of  the  peasants ;  and  *  brocades,  jewels,  wines,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury,  for  the  wealthy  boyards  and  princes.  A  factory  at  Novgorod 
conducted  these  transactions.  Another  factory  at  Bergen  placed  the 
Hanse  in  direct  contact '  with  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  was  an  estab- 
lishment of  considerable  magnitude,  comprising  twenty-two  courts,  and 
serving  not  only  as  a  lodging  for  the  staflf  of  agents  and  clerks  *,  but  as 
a  warehouse '^/br  ihe  goods.  The  chief  exports  from  this  quarter  were* 
timber,  resin,  sperm  oil,  and,  above  all*,  salted  fish — a  (S.  53,  N.  9) 
commodity  ^'^  in  great  demand  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  still  CathoUc 
and  fasted  faithfully  on  the  appointed  days.  The  Hanse  had"  two 
other  large  factories,  one  in  Bruges,  employing  three  hundred  agents, 
and  another  in  London. 

Year  by  year^  the  Hanse  grew  more  rich  and  powerful.  New 
branches  of  business  were  opened  up,  new  factories  were  founded. 
Kings  and  princes  were  glad  "  to  be  on  good  terms  with  so  influential  a 
body.  Ambassadors  from  the  Kings  of  England,  France,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  even  from  the  Emperor  himself,  waited  on  "  the  Diet,  to 
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ask"  favours,  and  to  offer  trading  privileges  in  return.  The  original 
object  of  the  league — mutual  protection — was  reasonable  and  legitimate, 
but  was  gradually  expanded  into  ^^  a  pohcy  of  forcible  aggression  and 
imperious  monopoly.  Not  only  were  foreigners,  in  ^^  their  voyages  to 
(S.  72,  N.  4)  the  Hanse  towns,  compelled  to  employ  Hanseatic  ships, 
but^^  the  commerce  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Europe  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  league. 

1,  and  most  virgin  field  =  and  hitherto  quite  unused  field.  2,  fcejie^en, 

insep.  comp.  irr.  v.  tr.  3,  bestowing  in  return  =  Liter,  which  it  (jie,  to  agree 
with  bic  ^anfa)  for  (gcgcn)  .  .  .  exchanged.  The  verb  stands,  of  course,  after 
'  princes ',  and  the  clause  '  for  —  barter  *  is  best  placed  after  it.  4,  Repeat 
the  preposition  gegcn  here.  5,  Place  '  in  —  contact '  after  '  Sweden '. 

6,  for  —  clerks,  ben  ©eamteit  itnb  Unterbeamten,  which  place  after  'only'. 
Render  *  as  a '  by  gu,  contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  7,  =  but 

was  also  used  as  a  (at«)  warehouse.  8,  feejianbcn  auS.  9,  =  but  especially. 
The  prep.  au8  must  be  repeated  here.  10,  Slrtifel,  m. ;  in  —  demand, 

JBetd^er  ...  in  grofier  Stad^frage  jianb.  11,  Supply  the  adv.  no<i)  here. 

12,  aSon  Sa'^r  gu  3a^r.  13,  frol) ;  to  be  on  good  terms,  auf  frcunbf^aftli^em 

55uf  ftiijm ;  with  —  body,  tnit  bem  ma^tigen  ©tabtebunbe,  which  place  after  *  glad'. 
14,  =  appeared  before  (Bor).  15,  crbitten;  favours,  ©unPejcugungen ;  in 

return,  bafiur.  16,  ju;  of— monopoly,  ber  @ettJaIt^en[(^oft  unb  beS  WlonopoU; 
'  to  expand ',  here  umgcjialten.  17,  auf.  18,  but  .  .  .  was,  fonbem  iS 

befanb  jid^  aud^  ;  of  =  in. 

Section  196. 

THE     HANSE. 
III. 

There  were  no  bounds  to  its  greed  and  selfishness  *.  It  did  its  utmost 
to  crush  all  growing  traded  navigation,  and  even  manufactures,  which 
in  the  least  interfered  with  its  gains '.  It  warned  away  *  all  strangers  ^ 
from  the  Baltic ;  and  when  it  found  them  there,  it  seized  and  destroyed 
their  vessels  *.  In  order  to  maintain  this  monopoly,  it '  was  ready  to 
make  *  the  greatest  sacrifices,  to  equip  fleets,  and  sustain  long  and  costly 
campaigns.  With  Denmark  it  waged  a  desperate  war ;  and  it  also  came 
into  collision  ®  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  From  ^°  these  contests  it  came 
off  victorious,  and  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge its  commercial  supremacy".  It"  had  a  rupture  also  with  the 
Netherlands,  whose  flag  it  banished  from  the  Baltic  ^^. 

These  unbounded  pretensions  naturally  excited  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling  "  against  the  Hanse,  and,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  *'  to  it.  One 
after  another  ^',  the  markets  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
its  own  private  estates,  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  admitted^'  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Then  ^^  it  was  that  the  league  began  to  suflFer 
in  another  way  from  its  narrow-minded  selfishness.  As  long  as  it  had 
exclusive  command  of"  foreign  sources  of  supply,  it  did  not  trouble 
itself  to  develop  the  resources  of  Germany — indeed  it  rather  endeavoured*" 
to  repress  them,  when  it  thought  that  others  were  Ukely  to  profit  by  them ; 
but  when  one  by  one  its  monopolies  exploded  ^^  it  found  reason  to  re- 
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pent  that  it  had  neglected  to  cultivate  ^  the  productive  powers  of  its  own 
country. 

These  causes,  combined  ^^  with  the  change  ^*  of  route  to  India,  led  to 
the  gradual  decline  of  this  famous  confederation";  and  at  the  last 
general  assembly,  held  at  Liibeck  in  1630,  the  deputies  from  the  several 
cities  appeared  merely  to  declare  their  secession  '^.  In  a  modified  form "", 
however,  the  Hanse  lingered  on  ^*  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury— the^  shadow  of  a  great  name.  The  Free  Cities  of  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  are  now  only  nominally 
the  representatives  of  the  Hanse. — J.  H.  Fyfe. 

1,  =  Its  greed  and  selfishness  had  no  bounds.  2,  to  crush  all  growing 

trade,  oUen  ^anbet . . .  im  ^einie  ju  etjiiden ;  the  adj. '  all '  must  be  repeated  before 
the  two  following  nouns.  3,  which  —  gains,  fcbalb  bie  Sntmffm  be5  Sunbe^  im 
geringficn  babut^  beeinhrat^rigt  tourben.  4,  =  drove  away.  5,  =  foreign  ships. 
e,  their  vessels  =  them.  The  passage  '  and  —  vessels '  is  best  rendered  by  the 
Passive  Voice.     '  To  seize ',  here  mit  Scfc^lag  telegen.  7,   =  the  league. 

8,  to  make  a  sacrifice,  ein  t)f\n  fcringen.  9,  to  come  into  collision  with  a 

person,  fic^  mit  einem  entjtoeien.  ^  10,  2lu5 ;  to  come  off,  fjerocrge^en ;  it  =  the 
same.  11,  beffen  fcmmcrjiefle  Ubalegen^cit.  12,  It  is  better,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  to  change  the  pronoun  '  it' into 'the  league'.  13,  Use  the 

Passive  Voice  to  render  '  whose  —  Baltic'.  14,  a  —  feeling  =  great  hatred. 

15,  to  prove  fatal  =  to  become  dangerous.  16,  Place  *  one  —  another ' 

after  *  threw',  and  commence  the  sentence  with  *  The  markets ' ;  it  =  the  same ; 
as  —  estates,  alg  i^re  eigenen  ©ebiete ;  threw  oflf  their  allegiance,  warfen  .  .  .  ba3 
i^nen  aufgebtungcne  3c^  ocn  ftd^.  17,  *  to  admit  a  person ',  here  einem  ben 

Sutrttt  ge^atten.  18,   =  Upon  that.  19,  ^errfcbajt  iitier ;  sources  of 

supply,  Sufii^rqucKen.  20,  et  bcmii^te  fic^  cietmc^r.  21,  but  —  exploded  = 
but  when  its  monopolies  (J^anbel^^irioilegien)  were  one  after  another  taken  away 
(entreifen)  from  it  (i^m,  to  be  placed  after  '  monopolies').  22,  to  culti- 

vate =  the  cultivation  (^jiege,  f.) ;  '  the  —  country '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by 
ber  tnldnbif(^€n  ^rcbufticn^fraft.  23,  =  in  combination.  24,  93ertegung, 

f. ;  route,  ganbtoeg,  m.  25,  ©tdbteBunb,  m.  26,  ber  Slu^tritt  au^  bem 

®unbe.  27,  befc^rdnft.  28,  however,  the  Hansa  lingered  on,  fci^ete 

bie  J&anfa  jebc(^  ncc^  ...  ein  fjimmerli^eg  35afein.  29,  =the  mere. 


Section  197. 

COMTN-Q  TO   TEBMS*. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  Paris"  painted  for  a  lady 
occup>dng  a  brilliant  posirion  in  society  her  portrait  ^  with  *  the  intention 
of  placing  it  in  an  exhibition  afterwards.  The  lady,  although  a  long 
time  celebrated  for  her  beauty  ^,  had  arrived  at  that  age  ^  which  is  seldom 
admitted  (fifty  years),  but  '^  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  through  cosmetics, 
and  showed  herself  as  beautiful  and  captivating  as  in  her  younger  days 
[=years].  Paris  is  full  of  resources,  and  ointments  are  to  be  obtained 
there  *  to  heal  the  wounds  of  time. 

Our  heroine  had  her  portrait  taken '  in  the  most  graceful  attitude  ; 
splendidly  dressed,  and  leaning  on  an  arm-chair,  she  looked  smiling  into 
the   glass,  which  should  return^"  her  the   most  amiable  compliments. 
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The  painter  made  ^^  a  most  striking  likeness,  but  this  was  a  great  mis- 
take— a  flattering  one  was  expected  ^^,  and  the  lady  subsequently  "  de- 
clared that  she  did  not  recognise  herself  (App.  §  28)  in  this  painting,  and 
the  portrait  was  left  on  the  painter's  hands  ^*.  The  artist,  feeling  himself 
hurt  in  his  pride,  was  too  good  a  philosopher  to  keep  a  portrait  worth 
three  thousand  francs  quietly  on  his  hands  ^°,  and  an  idea  of  vengeance 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  ^®,  which  he  put  into  execution  at  once. 

A  short  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  "  the  opening  of  the  art-exhibi- 
tion at  the  Louvre  ^*,  the  lady  was  secretly  informed  that  her  portrait  was 
ornamented  with  certain  accessories  rather  compromising  her".  She 
went  immediately  to  the  artist.  There  was  the  portrait !  It  was  the 
same  striking  likeness  certainly ;  but  the  painter  had  thinned  the  hair, 
and  the  lady  so  faithfully  painted  '^^  held  in  her  hand  two  large  tresses  of 
false  hair.  On  the  toilet  table  were  several  small  bottles,  labelled  thus  "^^ : 
" White- Wash,"  "Vegetable  Red,"  "  Cosmetic ^S  to  efface  wrinkles," 
"  Lotion,  to  dye  the  hair  in  a  minute  ^." 

"  It  is  abominable,"  said  the  lady,  greatly  excited. 

"  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?"  coolly  replied  the  artist.  "  Did  you  not 
declare  (S.  48,  N.  2,  and  App.  §  28)  that  it  was  not  your  portrait?  You 
are  right,  it  is  a  mere  fancy  sketch  **,  and  as  such  I  shall  send  it  to  the 
exhibition." 

"  What,  Sir,  do  you  intend  to  exhibit  this  painting?" 

"  Certainly  ^^  Madam ;  but  as  a  cabinet  picture  -^  since  the  catalogue 
will  indicate  it  under  the  title  0/ '  The  Coquette  of  Fifty  Years.' " 

At  this  the  lady  fainted,  but  soon  recovered,  and  then  paid  at  once  for 
the  portrait '^^.  The  accessories  were  effaced  ^^  in  her  presence,  the 
portrait  was  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  the  three  thousand  francs 
were  transferred  ^^  to  the  purse  of  the  painter. — The  Young  Ladies' 
Journal. 

1.  =The  Compromise.  2,  An  artist  in  Berlin,  etn  Sertiner  Jfunftter, 

3,  '  painted  —  portrait '  may  be  briefly  rendered  =  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
high-placed  (^o^gcfiedt)  lady.  4,  in.  5,  =  Although  the  lady  was  for 

a  long  time  (feit  lange)  celebrated  for  (tccgen)  her  beauty  (see  S.  27,  N.  8). 

6,  =  she  had  now  reached  that  age ;    admitted  =  confessed   (cingefianben). 

7,  =  however,  to  be  placed  after  '  endeavoured '.  8,  and  —  time  =  and 
offers  (barbieten)  ointments,  which  heal  all  tbe  wounds  of  time.  9,  to  have 
one's  portrait  taken,  fid}  maten  faffen.  10,  =  tell.  11,  fd^affen,  str.  v. 
tr. ;  a  most  striking  likeness,  cin  ^ij^fi  aftntic^cS  ©ilb.  12,  =  the  lady  ex- 
pected one  that  flattered  her  (S.  48,  N.  6).  13,  mit^in,  to  be  placed  after 
'  declared '.  14,  and  —  hands = and  refused  the  acceptance  of  the  same  (to 
agree  with  'painting').  15,  to  keep  a  portrait  quietly  on  one's  hands,  etn 
^portrait  ganj  ruf)ig  bei  fid)  tiegcn  toffen.  16,  and  —  mind  =  and  devised  a  plan 
of  vengeance  (S.  36,  N.  7,  ^).  17,  gu.  18,  im  Soiwre.  19,  bafi 
i^r  ^octvait  mit  gewiffen  fie  fom^romittierenben  3uf«|«n  »erjiert  fei.  20,  unb 
bie  treu  naU)  ber  JJlatur  gentatte  35ame ;  a  tress  of  false  hair,  etne  falfd^e  J&aarPcd^te. 
21,  =  with //6<?  following  labels  ((Stifette,f.).  22,  ©c^on^eitSivaflict.  23,  §aat; 
tinftut  gum  augenblicf (id^en  gdrben  ber  Jpaare.  24,  =  it  is  only  the  production 
of  my  fancy.  25,  9U(ctbing^.  26,  aiS  ©emebilb,  the  first  component  of 
which  being  pronounced  as  in  French.  27,  for  —  portrait  =  the  price  of 
the  picture.           28,  befeitigen.           29,  ein'»erleiben,  p.  p.  einocvtcibt. 
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Section  198. 

FALSE    PRIDE. 

Have  pity  on*  the  youth  who  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  carrying*  a  parcel. 
Such  a  youth  will  never  climb  the  hilP;  he  will  never  be  honoured  and 
respected  by  sensible,  respectable  *  men.  And  yet  how  many  there  are 
(S.  82,  N.  7)  who  have  the  failing'.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the 
young  man  who  came  down  from  a  country  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  entered  the  great  wholesale  establishment  of  the  Lawrences — Abbot 
and  Amos — in  Boston  *  ?  He  was  a  young  merchant  who  had  just 
commenced  business ".  He  had  money  enough  with  which  to  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  ^ goods,  and  wished  to  get  as  many  more  on  credit*,  if 
they  (S.  1 34,  N.  4)  would  trust  *  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence  shook  his  head.  The  young  man  could  oflFer  no  secu- 
rity, and  the  old^'^  merchants  did  not  consider  it  good  policy  to  give 
credit  to  an  unknown  and  untried  young  man.  The  youthful  customer 
did  not  blame  them.  He  said  he  should  probably  do  the  same  himself 
by  one  whom  he  did  not  know  ".  "  However,"  he  added,  "  I  hope  I 
may  grow  into  your  confidence  one  of  these  days  *^" 

Then  he  paid  for  the  goods  he  had  purchased ;  and  when  they  had 
been  done  up  ^^,  he  was  asked  where  he  would  have  them  sent ".  "  I  will 
take  "  them  myself,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  the  parcel  is  heav)',"  said  the 
clerk.  "  And  I  am  young  and  strong,"  answered  the  customer.  "  No, 
I  will  take  the  parcel  on  my  shoulder.  I  cannot  earn  half  a  dollar  more 
easily  or  more  honestly."  And  he  had  taken  the  parcel  on  his  shoulder, 
and  had  approached  the  door,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  came  out  of  his  office, 
where  ^®  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  called  the  youth  back. 
"  You  can  have  all  the  goods  you  want,  young  man","  he  said.  "  Make 
your  own  selection,  and  set  your  own  time  for  payment ".  He  who  is 
willing  to  help  himself,  will  not  betray^'  those  who  are  willing  to  help  him." 

And  the  old  merchant  was  not  mistaken.  That  young  man  became 
one  of  his  most  valuable  customers,  and  one  of  his  valued*'  friends. 

When  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  (S.  25,  N.  5)  King  Jerome 
of  Westphalia  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  was  a  student 
of^^  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridgeshire,  he  was  one  day  carrj'ing  a 
bundle  of  clothing  --  from  his  washer-woman's  to  his  dormitory  **,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  companion  ^*,  who  asked  him,  with  much  surprise,  why 
he  had  not  had  the  bundle  sent  to  his  room. 

"Why  should  I  do  that?"  asked  the  prince.  "Why^V'  said  his  com- 
panion with  a  little  touch  of  embarrassment,  "  you  know  it  doesn't  look 
well  to  carry  one's  own  bundle  like  a  common  labourer." 

"  Bah  *^"  cried  Jerome,  laughing,  "  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  bearing  "  anything  (S.  3,  N.  7)  that  belongs  to  a  Bonaparte  1" — 
The  New  York  Herald. 

1,  mit.  2,  =  with.  3,  =  Such  a  one  will  never  get  on  (Borttdrta  fommen). 
4,  fclibe.  5,  =  this  fault.         6,  from  —  Boston  =  from  (au^)  a  small  town 

in  N.  H.  to  Boston,  and  there  entered  the  great  (gtopattig)  wholesale  establish- 
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ment  (ffiavcntagcr)  of  Messrs.  Lawrence — Abbot  and  Amos  ?  7,  I  have 

just  commenced  business,  id)  ijaU  mid^  foeben  etabUeit.  8,  to  get  a  thing  on 

credit,  tttoaS  auf  .Rirebit  entncl^men  ;  as  many  more,  noi)  einmal  fo  »ielc.  9,  to 

trust  a  person,  cinem  aScctrauen  fd^en!en.  10,  =  experienced.  11,  by  — 

know,  cinem  Unbcfanntcn  gegeniiticr,  to  be  placed  after  '  should '  and  the  gram- 
matical object  *  c6*.  To  do  the  same  oneself,  eS  and)  fo  madden.  12,  I  may  — 
days = that  I  shall  gain  (fic^  ertDCvben)  one  of  these  days  (bcrmaleinfl)  your  confi- 
dence. 13,  =  were  packed.  14,  =  where  they  should  be  sent. 
15,  =  carry.  16,  »on  too ;  to  be  a  spectator  of  a  scene,  eine  (Scene  mit 
an'fefjen.  17,  »^err.  18,  to  set  one's  own  time  for  payment,  ben  Qaf)-- 
tung^teimtn  fetbji  bejiimmen.  19,  betriigen.  20,  =  best.  21,  was  — 
of=  studied  in.  22,  ntit  ffidfc^c.  23,  =*  lodging  *  here.  24,  I  was 
met  by  a  companion,  ein  Sreunb  begcgnete  mir.  25,  ©i ;  his  =  the  ;  with  — 
embarrassment,  ettoaS  »erlegcn ;  you  know,  bod^,  to  be  placed  after  the  verb ;  to 
carry  =  if  one  carries.  26,  =  Nonsense!  27,  to  be  seen  bearing  = 
to  bear. 

Section  199. 

AiraCDOTES  OP^  GREAT   STATESMEN. 
I. 

Abraham  Lincoln'. 

The  night  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation '  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  get  home  until*  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  In  the 
morning  ^  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  possessed  a  most  amiable  disposition,  re- 
monstrated with  her  good  husband  at  breakfast.  She  kindly,  but  firmly, 
informed  him  ®  that  politics  ^  were  leading  him  into  bad  habits,  especially 
(S.  87,  N.  6)  to  keeping  late  hours  *  and  drinking  at  the  rum  shops. 
She  did  not  like  it ;  she  had  to  sit  up ',  and  also  the  children  were  kept 
awake  ".  "  And  now,  Abraham,"  she  continued,  "  let  me  tell  you  "  that 
to-night  I  will  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  If  you  come  before  that 
hour,  well  and  good  ";  if  not",  I  will  not  get  up  and  let  you  in^*."  Ten 
o'clock  came  that  night,  and  true  to  her  word,  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  bed 
with  her  children  ^®.  About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Lincoln  knocked  at  ^*  the 
door.  He  knocked  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times  before ""  an  upper 
window  was  raised  and  the  nightcap  of  a  female  looked  out.  "  Who  is 
there?"  "I."  " You  know  what  I  told  you,  Abraham ? "  "Yes,  but, 
wife,  I  have  got  something  very  particular  to  tell  you.  Let  me  in  1"  "I 
don't  want  to  hear.  It  is  political  stuff"."  "  Wife,  it  is  very  important. 
There  is "  a  telegraphic  despatch,  and  I  have  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  ^°."  "  Oh,  Abraham,  this  is  awful !  Now  I  know  you  have 
been  drinking.  I  only  suspected  it  before,  and  you  may  just  go  and 
sleep  where  you  got  your  liquor '^^  1"  And  down  went  the  window  with  a 
slam  *2.  The  next  day  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  news  that  the  humble 
husband  had  been  nominated  to  rule  "^^  over  millions. — The  New  York 
Herald. 

II. 

Prince  Bismarck  (S.  138,  N.  12)  and  Lord  Beaconsfield '*. 
Amongst  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  one 
of  ^'  the  State  banquet  given  at  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  Congress, 
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when  ^®  he  sat  next  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  opposite  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Germany.  Near  to  him  was  a  trophy  of  "  bonbons,"  on  the 
papers  of  which  were  ^  miniature  photographs  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  other  members  of  the  Prussian  royal  family.  After  the  feast  was 
over®,  the  lord  was  busily  engaged  (S.  87,  N.  6)  in  securing*'  some  of 
these  sweets  to  take  home  as  a  [jum]  remembrance  of  the  occasion  ^*, 
when  Prince  Bismarck  suddenly  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  so  startled 
him  that  he  dropped  his  spoil  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  see,  not  only  does 
Prince  Bismarck  give  nothing  away,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  he  does  not  allow 
anybody  to  help  himself."  The  German  Chancellor,  on  discovering 
(S.  55,  N.  i)  that  he  had  interrupted  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  a  feat  of  an- 
nexation ^^  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  retorted :  "  It  is  true  that  ^^  I 
give  nothing  away ;  but,  as  you  see,  I  am  always  ready  for  an  honest 
alliance."  So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  table  and  executed  an  energetic 
raid  upon  "  the  "  bonbons,"  part  of  which  he  handed  over  to  his  British 
colleague. — The  Correspondent  of  "  The  Lont)on  Daily  Telegraph." 

1,  ukr,  with  Ace.  2,  W)taf)am  Sincoln,  ?Ptdfibent  bet  SSereinigten 

Staaten  tjcn  9lcrb  Slnierifa,  teat  bet  ®c^n  tinti  einfac^en  Sanbmanne^  unb  wutbe  am 

12.  5«bniat  1809  im  <Staate  ^entucfi  gebcten.  Seine  Sugenbetjie^ung  teat  nut  eine 
f)c^ji  manget^afte,  benn  man  fagt,  et  i)iiit  nut  ein  Sa^t  bie  (Siule  befu^t ;  tro^  bet  un; 
v\uniit9tien  33erfidlmiife  gelang  e^  i^m  atet  benncc^,  jld^  but(^  befiattli^eg  SelfcfiiTubiuni 
^um  geteanbten  2lb»ofaten,  tiic^tigen  jRebnet  unb  einpupteic^en  *|}cUtifet  ^etan^ubilben. 
iSt  teurbe  2lbgectbnetet  fiit  bie  ^egi^tatut  be5  ©taateg  3Uincig,  SWitgtieb  be3  ^ongreffe^ 
unb  be^  Senate,  unb  teatb  enb(i(^  ini  3a^te  i860,  getabe  in  bent  fritif^en  2lugenblidEe, 
«o  bie  Siibiiaaten,  wet^e  bie  9lu3te^nung  bet  ©flaoerei  fctbetten,  fi^  teegcn  Serteeigetung 
biefet  gcrberung  vcn  bet  Union  lo^fagten,  rcn  ben  tRepublifanern  jum  *l>rdfibenten  bet 
'-Uereintgten  <Staaten  getedfift.  @(ei(^  na^  feinet  SSa^l  jut  gii^tung  be5  StaatStubet^ 
etfotgte  bet  9lu3btu^  iene3  fiei3  bentteiitbigen  SBiirgetftiege^  feitenS  bet  Unicn  unb  bet 
fid^  entpotenben  Siibjiaaten,  teel^et  fiinf  3a^re  lang  mit  ntotbettfi^et  ®ut  iai  Sanb 
jettiittete  unb  enblic^  mit  bet  gdnjli(^en  Slbfc^affung  bet  Sflaseiei  unb  bet  Seftegung  bet 
Subjiaaten  enbete.  ,^aum  teat  et  jebo^  im  SJJdtj  1865  jum  jteeiten  SKate  but(^  un; 
ge^ute  6timmenme^t^eit  oon  bet  Union  jum  ^tdjibenten  evted^U  tectten,  imb  faum 
teaten  bie  (Stteitttdfte  bet  ©ubfiaaten  auf  tmmet  gebro^en  unb  setni^tet,  al3  bet  gefeierte 
StaatSmann  am  14.  Slptit  1865  bet  ©elegen^eit  einet  if^eatenjotfledung  im  Sotb'fc^eii 
!J^eatet  ju  ©af^ington  bet  tuc^lcfen  Jpanb  eine^  »cn  bet  bemcftatifd^en  ^Jattei  angereijten 
SKctbetS,  be^  (Sc^aufpielet^  3c^n  ®ilfc^  S3cot^,  ^um  Dvi^^  fiel.  <So  enbete  bag  2eben 
eineg  9Ranne3,  teelcfcet  ale  guter,  rec^tfdjaifenet  S3iitget,  ale  einpupteif^t  (Staat^mann  unb 
alB  ebelmiitiget  Sefreiet  son  pinf  SJHKionen  Sflaoen  son  feinem  iOaterlanbe  fiet^  in 
banfbatcm  Slnbenfen  ge^alten  teerben  teitb.  3,  Consent,  m. ;  of,  ju.  4,  not 
until,  erji.  5,  Say  '  The  next  morning  at  (beim)  breakfast ',  and  comp.  App. 
§  14.  She  remonstrated  with  her  good  husband,  fie  mac^te  intern  guten  aJJanne 
einige  ffiotjiedungen  iibet  fein  tanged  Slu^bteiben.  The  words  '  einige  —  Slu^bleiben ' 
must  stand  at  the  end  of  the  period.  6,  =  She  told  him  in  a  kind,  but 
(bc^)  determined  tone.  7,  bie  53otitif,  always  used  in  the  Sing. ;  into,  gu. 
8,  to  keep  late  hours,  fpdt  nac^  -^aufe  foramen.  App.  §  28  and  30.  To  drink 
at  the  rum  shops,  bie  JEitt^^dufet  befuc^en.  9,  auf  bleiben.  10,  =  could 
not  sleep.                11,   =  I  will  tell  you.            12,  =  well,  then,  T  will  be  glad. 

13,  Liter. =comest  thou  however  not.  14,  in3  Jgani  laffen.  15,  Say 
'  Now,  when  it  (3(3  tS  nun)  struck  ten  that  night,  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  her  chil- 
dren went  to  bed,  as  she  had  promised.  16,  an,  with  Ace.  17,  ebe  ; 
an  —  raised  =  a  window  was  opened  up-stairs  (cben).  18,  Unftnn.  19,  (S3 
iji  .  .  .  gefcmmen.           20,  for  the  Presidency  =  President.     Comp.  S.  27,  N.  4. 
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21,  =  go  again  and  sleep  there  where  you  have  been  drinking !  22,  =  and 
the  window  was  closed  with  a  slam  (ttjtcbcr  jugeteorfen).  23,  to  rule  =  ruler. 

24,  ^cttjiamin  ©igracli,  Sorb  a5cacon§iitcI&,  geBovcn  in  Sonbon  am  21.  ^a 
Scntbcri8o4, gcjiorBcn  am  19.  S^jrUiSSi  auf  fcinem  Sanbft^e  ^ug'^enbcn,  auSgcjcid^nctct 
Sitterat,  Bevu^inter  ©taatSmann,  gldnjenber  9lcbncr  unb  tangja^riger  %ui^vex  ber  fonferva; 
ti»en  5Partei,  jici)t  bet  feinen  bcwunbcrnbcn  Sanb^Ieuten  ic^t  no(|  in  fo  frifd^cm  Slnbenfen, 
ba|  eS  bem  SScrfaffer  ber  ^iirje  hjegcn  criaubt  fein  moge,  auf  fcine  gldnjenben  (Svfolge 
Jveiter  nic^t  cin jugelien.  25,  in  93egug  auf ;  use  the  attributive  construction, 

as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  ji,  and  S.  48,  N.  6.  28,  bci  bem.  27,  on  — 

were  =  which  were  ornamented  with.  28,  nad^  aufge^obener  Xafii.  29,  here 
fid)  an'eignen.  30,  an  bas  gefl.  31,  9lnnerione»erfu^,  m.  32,  It  —  that, 
grcilid^.  33,  =  and  made  an  energetic  (tuc^tig)  attack  upon  (auf). 

Section  200. 

THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

On  one  occasion  when  young  Chopin  ^  had  been  travelling  for  several 
days  in  the  slow  fashion  of  German  diligences,  he  was  delighted  and 
surprised,  on  stopping  at  a  small  post-house,  to  discover  a  grand  piano- 
forte in  one  of  the  rooms  ^,  and  still  more  surprised  to  find  it  in  tune ' — 
thanks,  probably,  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  postmaster's  family.  He  sat 
down  instantly  and  began  to  improvise  in  *  his  peculiarly  happy  manner. 
One  by  one  the  travellers  were  attracted  by  the  unwonted  sweet  sounds. 
One  of  them  even  allowed  °  his  beloved  pipe  to  go  out  in  his  ecstasy, 
and  the  postmaster,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters  joined  the  group  of 
listeners.  Unmindful  of  his  audience,  of  the  journey,  the  lapse  of  time®, 
and  everything  but  the  music,  Chopin  continued  to  play,  and  his  com- 
panions ^  to  listen  in  rapt  attention,  when  they  were  suddenly  roused  by 
a  stentorian^  voice,  which  made  the  windows  rattle,  calling  out^:  " The 
horses  are  ready,  gentlemen  ! "  The  postmaster  roared  out  an  anathema'® 
against  the  disturber — the  postillion — and  the  passengers  cast  angry 
glances  at  him.  Chopin  started  from  his  seat,  but  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  his  audience,  who  entreated  him  to  continue.  "  But  we 
have  been  here  for  some  time,"  said  Chopin,  consulting  his  watch,  "  and 
are  due  in  Posen  already"."  "  Stay  and  play,  noble  young  artist,"  cried 
the  postmaster,  "  I  will  find  you  courier's  horses  if  you  will  only  remain 
a  little  longer."  "Do  be  persuaded ^^"  added  the  postmaster's  wife, 
almost  threatening  the  artist  with  an  embrace  ".  What  could  he  do  but 
resume  his  place  at  the  instrument  ?  When  at  last  he  paused,  the  ser- 
vant appeared  with  wine ;  the  host's  daughter  served  the  artist  first,  and 
then  the  travellers,  upon  which  the  postmaster  proposed  a  cheer  for'*  the 
musician,  in  which  all  joined  ".  The  ladies  in  their  gratitude  filled  the 
carriage  pockets  with  the  best  eatables  and  wine  the  house  contained ; 
and  when  at  last  the  artist  rose  to  go  ",  his  gigantic  host  seized  him  in 
his  arms  and  triumphantly  bore  him  to  "  the  carriage  1  Long  '*  years 
afterwards  Chopin  would  recall  (S.  loi,  N.  22)  this  little  incident  with 
pleasure,  and  declare  that  the  plaudits  of  the  press  had  never  given  him 
more  delight  than  the  homage'^  of  these  simple  music-loving  Germans. — 
Manchester  Tit-Bits. 
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1,  Stebtric  granfot«  6^optn,  bet  bcru^mte^ostemrtucfeunb  J?onq5onifi,btffra 
melobieenrcic^e  SKafurfo^,  CfBafjer,  Slcttimtc^,  SSaHoben,  *pclcnaifen  unb  (Sriibcn  feinm 
■iJtaram  uberatl  befannt  gcmac^t  ^abcn,  trutbe  im  Sa^te  1810  p  3etajcnjattcla  fcci  ®ats 
f(^au  gebcren,  unb  fiarb  xfo.  17-  Dftcber  1849  in  ^ari^,  tro  cr  fic^  feit  tern  Sofire  1831 
niebergetaffen  ^atte.     On  one  occasion,  einji.  2,  he  —  rooms  =  and  was 

stopping  at  (cor)  a  small  post-house,  he  was  delighted  and  surprised  to  discover 
a  grand  pianoforte  (Slugel,  m.)  in  one  of  the  rooms.  3,  to  —  tune  =  when 

he  found  it  in  good  tune.         4,  auf;  peculiarly  =  peculiar ;  happy  =  charming. 
5,  laifen.  6,  3eit»«tlauf,  m.  7,  Say  *  whilst  his  travelling-companions 

listened  to  him',  etc.  8,  =  mighty.  9,  =  through  which  even  the 

windows  rattled  (etflirren),  and  which  cried,  10,  einen  5tu(6  ausjicpen. 

11,  I  am  due  in  London  already,  id^  fofite  bereitS  tn  ?cnccn  fetn.     The  words 
'said — watch'  are  best  placed  after  the  quotation.  12,  n(^  iiberreben 

lafen.  13,  bit  in  ibrem  (Sntjiirfeu  ben  ^iinjilet  fafi  untomtt  ^dtte.  14,  to 

propose  a  cheer  for  a  person,  ein  .§c(^  auf  einen  auSbringen.  15,  here  einj 

^immen.  16,  here  jur  Slbreife.  17,  in  . . .  ^inein.  18,  9h?(^  »irie. 

19,  bie  (S^renbejeugungen. 


Section  201. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OH  EYES  AKD  NO  EYES^ 

I. 

"  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking*  this  afternoon?"  said  a 
tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the  close '  of  a  holiday. 

Robert. — I  have  been  to  Mill  thorp-Heath,  and  so  round  by  *  the  wind- 
mill upon  Camp-Mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river 
side. 

Tutor. — Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round '. 

Robert. — I  thought*  it  very  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single 
person.     I  would  much  rather  have  gone '  along  the  turnpike-road. 

Tutor. — To  be  sure,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object ',  you 
are,  indeed,  better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did  you  not  see 
William  (S.  48,  N.  2)? 

Robert. — We  set  out  together* ;  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane, 
and  so  "  I  walked  on  and  left  him. 

Tutor. — That  was  a  pity.     He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

Robert. — Oh,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing 
or  that!  I  would  rather  walk  alone".  I  dare  say  he  is  not  come 
yet 

Tutor. — Here  he  comes.     Well,  William,  where  have  you  been .? 

WiLLLAM. — Oh,  the  pleasantest  walk^^!  I  went  all  over  Millthorp- 
Heath,  and  so  up  to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among 
the  green  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  river  home  again. 

Tutor. — Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he 
complains  of  zis  dulness  and  prefers  the  high-road. 

Wn,LiAM. — I  wonder  at  that.  1  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did 
not  delight  me;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  full  of 
curiosities  ^\ 
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Tutor.— Suppose",  then,  you  give  us  an  account  of  what  amused 
you  so  much.     I  fancy  it  will  ^^  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

William. — I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you 
know,  is  close  ^^  and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the 
best  of  my  way ".  However,  I  spied  a  curious  thing  enough ''  in  the 
hedge.  It  was  an  old  crab-tree,  out  of  which  grew  a  bunch  of  some- 
thing green  ^^  quite  different  from  the  tree  itself.  Here  is  a  branch 
of  it. 

Tutor. — Ah !  this  is  mistletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame  ^°  for  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  Druids  of  old  ^^  in  their  religious  rites  and  incantations. 
It  bears  ^^  a  very  slimy,  white  berry,  of  which  bird-lime  may  be  made, 
whence  -^  its  Latin  name  "  viscum."  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do 
not  grow  in  the  ground  by  a  root  of  their  own  -*,  but  fix  themselves  upon 
other  plants ;  whence  ^^  they  have  been  humourously  ^^  styled  "  parasit- 
ical," as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mistletoe  of  the 
oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honoured. 

1,  obev  ©e^cn  unb  nic^t  <Biijm.  2,  walking,  auf  bcinem  ©pajiergange.  Use  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  when  the  tutor  addresses  the  boy,  but  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  when 
the  boy  addresses  the  tutor,  3,  am  Slbenb.  4,  and  —  by  =  banu  bei .  . . 

soriiber.  Camp-Mount,  ber  Sagerberg ;  Millthorp-Heath,  bie  SRiKt^orper  Jpeibe. 
5,  =  tour  or  walk.  6,  =  I  have  found.  7,  Use  the  Pluperfect  Subj. 

accord,  to  App.  §  32  ;  along  —  road,  bie  (S^aufee.  8,  =if  you  want  to  see 

men  and  horses.  —  I  am  better  entertained  there,  td^  tcerbe  mi^  bort  bejfer  amii; 
fteren.  9,  =  We  went  away  from  home  together.  10,  =  therefore ;  and 
left  him  =  and  troubled  no  more  about  him  (jid^  um  einen  fiimmern).  11,  3d^ 
get)e  »iet  licber  af(ein.  I  dare  say,  too^t,  adv.,  to  be  placed  after  the  auxiliary. 
12,  =Oh,  it  was  a  splendid  walk!  All  over  =  through  the  whole  of;  and  so  = 
then  ;  and  then  =  and  from  there ;  among  =  through.  13,   =  curious  things. 

14,  91ini.  15,  =  It  will  certainly.  16,  eingepfevc^t.  17,  so  —  way  =  and 
therefore  I  left  almost  everything  unnoticed  there  and  went  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 18,  =  something  most  curious.  19,  a  —  green  =  a  green  plant. 
20,  =  a  well  (af(gemein)  known  plant.  21,  =  the  old  Druids ;  in,  bei. 
22,  =  has.  23,  unb  ba^ct.  24,  which  —  own,  ireldbe  nic^t  in  ber  (Sibe 
irurgcln.  25,  iveS^atb.  26,  f^erjtjaftettBeife;  parasitical,  $avafiten ; 
as  —  dependents,  bag  ^eif t  ©d^maro^er  ober  Slblfdnglinge. 


Section  202. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

II. 

William. — A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker  *  fly  to  a  tree, 
and  run  up  the  trunk  Uke  a  cat. 

Tutor. — That  was  *  to  seek/or  insects  which  live  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
For  that  purpose  the  woodpeckers  bore  holes  into  the  bark  with  their 
strong  bills,  whereby  they  do '  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  trees. 

William. — What  beautiful  birds  they  are  * ! 

Tutor. — Yes ;  the  woodpecker  has,  from  its  colour  and  size,  been 
called  the  English  parrot  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man). 
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William. — When  I  got  upon  the  heath,  how  charming  it  was' !  The 
air  was  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  *  so  free  and  unbounded  ! 
The  heath  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never 
observed  before.  There  were"  at  least  three  different  kinds  (S.  36, 
N.  7  A)  of  heath  (I  have  them  in  my  handkerchief  here)  and  gorse,  and 
broom,  and  bell-flowers  ;  and  many  others  of  all  colours,  of  which  I  will 
beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  the  names '. 

Tutor. — That  I  will  do  readily. 

William. — I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was 
a  pretty  grayish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some 
great  stones ;  and  when  he  flew  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above 
histaiP. 

Tutor. — That  was  a  wheat -ear  ^°.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious 
birds  to  eat ",  and  frequent  the  open  downs  in  ^^  Sussex,  and  some  other 
counties,  in  great  number. 

William. — There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the 
heath  ^^  that  amused  me  much,  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them 
kept  flying  round  and  round  ",  just  over  my  head,  and  crying,  "  Pewit," 
"  Pewit,"  so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy  they  spoke  ^'.  I  thought 
I  should  have  caught  ^'  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if  one  of  his  wings 
was  broken  (App.  §  33),  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  groimd;  but  as 
I  came  near,  he  always  contrived  ^'  to  get  away. 

Tutor. — Ha,  ha!  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then" !  This  was  all  an 
artifice  of  the  bird's,  to  entice  you  away  fi-om  its  nest,  for  the  lapwings 
build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  their  nests  would  easily  be  observed, 
did  they  not  draw  off"^*  the  attention  of  intruders,  by  their  loud  cries  and 
counterfeit  lameness. 

William. — I  wish  I  had  known  that**,  for  the  bird  led  me  a  long 
chase  "S  often  over  shoes  in  water.     However,  this  was  the  cause  [baoon, 

5.  161,  N.  21]  of  my  falling  in  with-''  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  who  were 
cutting  ^  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with 
them  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  turf,  and  the  price  it  sells  at  '*. 
They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before — a  young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed.  I  have  seen  several  common  snakes,  but  this  is 
thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  they  are. 

1,  ©riinfvec^t,  m. ;  to,  auf.  2,  =  That  he  did.  3,  ju'fugen.  4,  =  They 
(Si3)  are  really  charming  birds !        5,  =  But  upon  the  heath  it  was  charming ! 

6,  md^  alien  @eiten  ^in  ;  all  =  quite.  7,  @3  roaren  fcort.  8,  beren  Olanicu  id) 
mit  np(^  5cn  3^nen  erbitten  »iU.  9,  and  —  tail,  unb  B«ira  gliejen  ub«r  bem 
Sc^tean^e  wetp  beftebert  tt?at.  10,  @teiin?arfer,  ra. ;  or  ffieipfel^en,  n.  11,  They  — 
eat  =  These  birds  are  very  much  valued  (fcba^en)  on  account  of  their  flesh. 
12,  =  and  live  in  the  downs  of.  13,  =  In  the  marshy  part  of  the  heath  I 
saw  a  flock  (@(^ar)  o/"  lapwings.  14,  round  and  round,  immet  im  .Rreife 
Fieram.  15,  one  —  spoke,  bag  i^  fafi  ttd^nte,  fte  fprec^en  ju  ^cten.  16,  =  I 
should  be  able  to  catch.  17,  gelang  t6  ifim  immet.  18,  bann  biji  bu  f(^cn 
angefu^tt  teorten !  19,  did  —  oflF,  fuc^ten  fie  ni(^t  .  .  .  ba»on  objulenfen,  in- 
truders =  unbidden  guests.  20,  5)a3  ^dtte  i(!^  Berber  »iffen  fcKeti.  21,  =  for 
the  bird  caused  (oetantatien)  me  to  run  a  long  time  after  it  (binter  einem  ^tjagen). 
22,  of— with  =  that  I  met.  23,  ftec^en,  str.  v.  24,  about  —  at, 
iibet  bie  SuBeteituugdrceife  unb  bie  93ertauf6j?reife  tti  Scqe^. 

VOL.  I\'.  X 
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Section  203. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

III. 

Tutor. — True.  Vipers  frequent  ^  those  turfy,  boggy  grounds  ^  pretty 
much,  and  I  have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

William. — They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

Tutor. — Enough  so '  to  make  their  wounds  painful  and  dangerous, 
though  they  seldom  prove  fatal. 

William. — Well,  I  then  took  my  course  *  up  to  the  windmill  on  the 
mount.  I  climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  mill,  in  order  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  country  round '.  What  an  extensive  prospect !  I  counted  fifteen 
church  steeples ;  I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses '  peeping  out  from 
the  midst  of  green  woods  and  plantations';  and  I  could  trace  the  wind- 
ings^ of  the  river  all  along  the  low  grounds,  till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge 
of  hills®.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do^°,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave. 

Tutor.— What  is  that"  ? 

William. — I  will  go  again  and  take  with  me  Carey's  county  map  ^', 
by  which  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

Tutor. — You  shall  have  it;  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  my 
pocket  spying-glass. 

William. — I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that.  Well,  a  thought  struck  me, 
that,  as  the  hill  is  called  Camp-Mount,  there  might  probably  be  some 
remains  of  ditches  and  mounds  ^'  with  which  I  have  read  that  camps 
were  surrounded.  And  I  really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that 
sort"  running  one  side  of  the  mount. 

Tutor. — Very  likely  you  might  ^^  I  know  antiquaries  have  described 
such  remains  as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Roman,  others 
Danish  ".     We  will  examine  them  when  we  go. 

William. — From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  below, 
and  walked  on  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  "  into  the  river.  It  ^^  was 
all  bordered  with  reeds  and  tall  flowering-plants  (S.  i6,  N.  lo),  quite 
different  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the  heath.  As  I  was  getting  down  '* 
the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  something  plunge  into  the  water 
near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it  swim  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  go  ^'^  into  its  hole.  There  were  "  a  great  many  large  dragon- 
flies  all  about  the  stream.  I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have  him  here 
in  a  leaf.  But  how  I  longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  ^  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  into  it !  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  colour  ^'. 
It  was  somewhat  less  than  a  thrush,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and 
a  short  tail. 

1,  =live  in.  2,  ©cgenbcn.  3,  =  venomous  enough.        4,  =  there- 

upon I  went.  5,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round,  id^  fonnte  bie 

llmgcgcnb  gut  iibevlitirfen.        6,  I)cnfd^aftli(^e  J&dufer.       7,  ^patfanlagen.       8,  ber 
iid^  fc^langetnbc  Sauf,  as  Nom.;  low  grounds  =  meadows.  9,  J^ugetriiden,  m. 

10,  =  will  do.    Supply  ' bagu '  after  '  leave'.  11,  SBad  bcnn  ?  12,  Sf? 
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arfgfarte ;  by  which  =  by  (mit)  the  help  of  which ;  » to  make  out ',  here  Seiliramcii, 
w.  V.  tr. ;  places,  Drtf^aften.  13,  Well  — mounds.     This  passage  may  be 

construed  thus :  *  Now,  since  (!S)a  nun)  the  hill  is  called  Camp-Mount,  a  thought 
struck  me  that  there  are  (jt^  beflnben)  probably  some  remains  of  ditches  and 
mounds  ((Srb»af(,  m) '.     I  have  read  =  as  I  have  read.  14,  tttcai  terartige^  ; 

running  one  side  =  on  the  one  side.  15,  =  That  is  quite  (gerne)  possible. 

16,  to  be  —  Danish,  tap  jie  romif^cn,  anbere  abet,  baf  fie  bdnif^cn  Urfprung:^  finfc. 

17,  ^i)  ergief en.  18,  =  The  brook ;  bordered  =  overgrown,  beteac^fen. 
19,  ^inunteriieigen ;  to  reach  =  to  pluck.        20,  =  creep.     Read  S.  78,  N.  14,  B. 

21,  Qs  ttjaren  fcort,  after  which  place   the  words   'all  —  stream',  am  Sa^f. 

22,  um^erfliegen ;  every  —  then,  bann  unb  icann  ;  '  to  dart ',  here  Btnuntecfc^ie^en ; 
into  it  =  into  the  same.  23,  It  —  colour  =  His  plumage  (©efieber)  con- 
sisted of  (au^)  a  mixture  of  the  finest  green  and  blue  with  a  small  addition 
(3nfa|,  m.)  of  orange  colour  (Dtangengetb). 

Section  204. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOIiBOYS,  OB  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

IV. 

Tutor. — I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was — a  kingfisher,  the  cele- 
brated halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told.  It 
lives  on^  fish,  which  it  catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes 
on  the  banks,  and  is  a  shy,  retired  ^  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the 
stream  it  inhabits. 

William. — I  must  try  to  get  another  sight  of  him,  for  I  never  saw 
(S.  48,  N.  2)  a  bird  that  pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  little 
brook  till  it  entered^  the  river,  and  then  took*  the  path  that  runs  along 
the  bank.  On  the  opposite  side,  I  observed  several  little  birds  running 
along  the  bank,  and  making  a  piping  noise '.  They  were  *  brown  and 
white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

Tutor. — I  suppose  they  [eg]  were  sand-pipers ';  one  of  the  numerous 
family  of  birds  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  that  get  their  living^  by  wading  among 
the  shallows  and  picking  up  worms  and  insects. 

William. — There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting'  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motions.  Some- 
times" they  dashed  down  into  the  stream";  sometimes  they  pursued 
one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.  In  one 
place,  where  a  steep  sand-bank  rose  high  above  the  river,  I  observed 
many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes  with  which  the  bank  was  bored 
fiiU". 

Tutor. — Those  [5)a8]  were  sand-martins  ",  the  smallest  of  our  species 
of  swallows.  They  are  of  a  mouse-colour  above,  and  white  beneath. 
They  "  make  their  nests,  and  bring  up  their  young,  in  these  holes,  which 
run  a  great  depth,  and  by  their  situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

William. — A  little  further  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catching 
eels  in  an  odd  way  ^°.  He  had  a  long  pole  with  broad  iron  prongs  ^^  at 
the  end ;  just  like  Neptune's  trident ",  only  there  were  five  prongs  instead 
of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight  down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels  sticking  between  the  prongs. 

Tutor. — I  know  the  method.     It  is  called  the  spearing  of  eels  ". 
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William. — While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my 
head,  with  his  large  flagging  wings.  He  alighted  "  at  the  next  turn  of 
the  river,  and  I  crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He 
had  waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  allow  him  ^^  and 
was  standing  there  motionless  with  his  neck  drawn  in,  looking  "  intently 
on  the  stream.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as  quick  as  lightning 
into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed.  I  saw  him 
catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  ^^  at  some  noise  I 
made,  and  flew  away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he 
settled. 

1,  »on ;  in  —  saw,  auf  bie  »on  bit  BeoBad^tete  2Ceife.  2,  bie  (Sinfamfeit  tteBenb  -^ 
never  —  inhabits  =  which  goes  never  far  away  (ftc§  entfernen)  from  the  stream 
(Oetoaffer,  n.)  where  it  has  its  nest.  3,  ftd^  ergicf  en,  str.  v.  refl.  4,  Betrcteii, 
str.  V.  tr.  5,  running  —  noise,  am  Ufec  entfang  |u)3fen  imb  ^feifen.  6,  =  looked; 
and  =  and  were.  7,  ©tronbldufer.  8,  *to  get  one's  living',  here  fi^  feine 
9laf)rung  »erfd^affen.  Read  S.  87,  N.  6 ;  among  the  shallows,  an  ben  feid^ten  ©teHen ; 
to  wade,  um^cr'waten  ;  and  picking  up  =  in  order  to  pick  up.  9,  *  to  sport  \ 

here  fein  @^te(  treiBen ;  that  =  and.  10,  Balb.  11,  =  water.  12,  I  — 
full  =  I  observed  that  many  of  them  crept  into  the  holes  that  were  in  great 
number  (SKenge,  f.)  bored  (l^inein'Bo^ren)  into  the  bank,  but  then  (bann  aBer) 
came  out  again.  13,  Uferfc^toalBen.  14,  Commence  this  period  with 

*  In  these  holes  —  plunderers' ;  to  make  a  nest,  ein  9lefi  Bauen  ;  to  bring  up  the 
young,  bie  Sungen  gro^  jte^en.  15,  ouf  wunbcrlic^e  aBeife.  16,  3infe,  f. 

17,  '^tdyxd,  m.  18,  \><i9  Slatfie^en.  19,  fic^  auf  bie  Srbe  nicbertaffen. 

20,  Insert  the  grammatical  object  eS  before  *him'.  21,  =and  looked  in- 

tently (mit  gefpanntet  Slufinerffamfeit)  down  upon  the  water  (auf  .  .  .  :^emieber). 
22,  to  take  alarm  at  something,  burc^  etttJag  in  gurd^t  gefefet  njerben. 

Section  205. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AMD  NO  EYES. 


Tutor. — Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest 
tree  they  can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Form- 
erly, when  these  birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking  \  many 
gentlemen  had  their  heronries  ^,  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

William. — I  think  (S.  64,  N.  11)  they  are  the  largest  wild  birds 
we  have. 

Tutor. — They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing',  but  their 
bodies  are  comparatively  small. 

William. — I  then  turned  homeward,  across  the  meadows,  where  I 
stopped  awhile,  to  look  at  *  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying 
about  at  no  great  distance.  I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of 
them ',  for  they  rose  altogether  from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  kind '  of  black  cloud,  hovering  over 
the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round '',  they  settled  again,  but  presently 
rose  in  the  same  manner.     I  dare  say  *  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

Tutor. — Perhaps  so ' ;  for  in  the  fenny  counties  their  flocks  are  so 
numerous '°  as  to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them  ". 
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This  disposition  ^-  of  starlings  to  fly  in  close  swarms  was  remarked  even 
by  Homer,  who  compares  the  foe  (S.  48,  N.  6)  flying  from  one  of  his 
heroes  to  a  cloud  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed  at  the  approach  of 
the  hawk. 

William. — After  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed"  the  corn-fields 
in  the  way  to  our  house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl-pit.  Looking 
into  it,  I  saw,  on  one  of  the  sides,  a  cluster  of  what "  I  took  to  be  shells ; 
and  upon  going  down,  I  picked  up  a  clod  of  marl ",  which  was  quite 
full  of  them ;  but  how  sea-shells  can  get  there,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Tutor. — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers 
have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance  ".  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  ^^  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine 
animals,  even  in  the  bowels  of  high  mountains,  very  remote  fi"om 
the  sea. 

William. — I  got "  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost  ^•.  What  a 
glorious  sight  1  The  clouds  were  tinged  with  purple,  crimson,  and 
yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues,  and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a 
fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how  large  the  sun  appears  just  as  it  sets ! 
I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it  is  over-head. 

1,  for  —  hawking  =  on  account  of  the  amusement  which  they  aflForded 
through  hawking  (bie  ^alftniagt).  2,  Oiei^et^anb,  m.  3,  They  —  wing  = 
They  have  very  large,  long  wings.  4,  =  to  observe ;  to  keep  flying  about, 
umtierf  tegen ;  at  —  distance,  in  nur  gcringer  (Sntfemung  son  mir.  5,  =  I  could 

not  recognise  them  at  first.  '  To  rise ',  here  fi^  in  bit  ?ufl  cBH?orf(^tt?ingen ; 
thick,  bidit.  6,  a  kind,  glei^fani;  hovering  —  field,  afe  fte  uUx  bent  gclbe  ^in 

imb  her  iifWtitta.  7,  =  After  they  had  been  flying  about  ybr  a  short  time. 

8,  *  I  dare  say '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adv.  ge»i§.     Read  S.  104,  N.  19. 

9,  ^aS  ifi  lei^t  nicgtic^.  10,  =  they  exist  (tct^anben  fein)  in  such  masses ;  as 
to  =  that  they.  11,  =  when  they  settle  upon  the  same  (to  agree  with '  reeds'). 
12,  =  peculiarity.  13,  =  I  went  through  the  corn-fields  home  again. 
14,  a  —  what,  eint  jufantmengebaKte  SWaffe,  twlc^e.  15,  Nom.  ein  ^lumpen  (m.) 
9WergeI:  of  them  =  of  shells.  16,  since  —  appearance,  ba  fd^cn  ciele  iJlatur; 
fcq'cfecr  itc^  ub«t  bie  Grttdrung  biefet  drfc^einung  b«n  Jf cpf  ^etbcoc^en  ^ben.  17,  =  that 
one  finds.  18,  gdangen ;  to,  auf ;  high  field,  Sln^ofi*,  f.  19,  =  tillit  had 
entirely  disappeared  at  the  (am)  horizon. 

Se^h'on  206. 

THE   TWO   SCHOOLBOYS,    OR  EYES  AITD   NO   EYES. 

VI. 

Tutor. — It  does  so^ ;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  moon  at  its  rising  ^ 

William. — I  have^;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 

Tutor. — It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I 
cannot  well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science. 
But  what  a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  afforded  you. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  found  it  amusing  *,  and  it  has  been  very  in- 
structive too.  Did  you  see  (S.  48,  N.  2)  nothing  of  all  these  sights, 
Robert? 
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Robert. — I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice 
of  them. 

Tutor. — Why  not  ? 

Robert. — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them  ;  and  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  home  ^ 

Tutor. — That  would  have  been  (App.  §  33)  right,  if  you  had  been 
sent  on  a  message  ^-  but  as  you  only  walked  for  amusement'',  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  out  as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible  ®. 
But  as  it  is' :  one  man  walks  through  the  world  with  the  eyes  open,  and 
another  with  them  shut,  and  ^°  upon  this  difference  depends  all  the"  supe- 
riority the  one  acquires  above  the  other.  I  have  known  sailors  ^^  who 
have  been  in  all  tihe  quarters  of  the  world,  and  could  tell  you  nothing 
but"  the  signs  of  the  tippling  houses  they  frequented"  in  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other 
hand^^,  a  Franklin  could  not  even  cross  the  Channel  without  making 
some  observation  useful  to  mankind^*.  While  many  a  vacant,  thought- 
less youth  is  whirled  throughout  Europe",  without  gaining^'  a  single 
idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for  ",  the  observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind 
find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight  ^°  in  every  ramble  m  town  or 
country.  Do  you  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of  your  eyes;  and 
you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. — Dr.  Aikin. 

1,  =  Quite  right.  2,  of —  rising,  fccim  Slufgange  be3  SWonbeg.  3,  =  Yes. 
4,  =  interesting.  5,  and  —  home  =  and  went  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

6,  if —  message,  i^dtte  tnan  bic^  auSgcfd^icft,  urn  eine  ©eforgung  ju  »eiti(^ten.  7,  to 
walk  for  amusement,  einen  @)5ajterganc5  tna(!^cn.  8,  to  —  possible,  t^dtteji  bu 

benfetben  fo  tiiel  »ie  moglt^  au^jubeuten  gefud^t.  9,  @3  iji  aBer  nun  cimnal  fo  ;  one 
man,  ber  eine ;  another,  ber  anbere.  10,  and  just  (getabe).        11,  =  the  great. 

12,  ©(^ijfec.  13,  and  —  but,  bennoc^  aber  »on  nid^t^  anberem  ju  erjd^ten  tou^ten, 
ate  »on.  14,  -  visited.  15,  2lnbcrerfeitg  l^ingegen.  16,  Use  the  attribu- 
tive construction.  17,  ganj  (Suro^a  bur^flicgt.  18,  ftd^  an'eignen. 
19,  worth  —  for = for  (wcgen)  which  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  go  over 
the  street.  20,  jur  SSctc^rung  unb  jum  ©euuffe.  The  words  '  in  every 
ramble '  must  be  placed  after  '  mind '. 


Section  207. 

THE   KING   AND   THE   MILLER. 
I. 

In  the  reign  *  of  Frederick  the  Great  (see  S.  192,  N.  i),  king  of  Prussia, 
there  was^  a  mill  near  Potsdam  which  obstructed  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  Annoyed  by  this  drawback  to  his 
favourite  residence  ^  the  king  sent  *  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  inquiring 
the  price  for  which  he  would  sell  it.  "  For  no  price,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  sturdy  Prussian ;  and  in  a  moment  of  anger  the  monarch  gave  orders^ 
that  the  mill  should  be  pulled  down.  "  The  king  may  do  this,"  said  the 
miller,  quietly  folding  his  arms;  "but  there  are  (S.  82,  N.  7)  laws  in 
Prussia,  and  he  will  find  them  out*".  Forthwith  he  commenced  a  law- 
suit against  the  monarch,  the  issue  of  which  was  ^  that  the  court  gave  a 
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decision  against  His  Majesty,  compelling  him '  to  rebuild  the  mill,  and 
in  addition '  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  had  done^''.  The  king  felt  mortified  (S.  87,  N.  6)  at  having 
been  worsted  by  one  of  his  subjects,  but  had  the  magnanimity  to  say, 
addressing  "  his  courtiers :  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  just  laws 
and  upright  judges  in  my  kingdom  who  are  bold  enough  to  decide 
against  me  when  they  think  I  am  in  the  wrong."  Many  years  after- 
wards (App.  §  14),  a  descendant  of  the  honest  miller,  who  had  in  due 
course  of  time  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  property  ^^, 
found  himself  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  that  had  become 
insurmountable. 

1,  =  At  (5u)  the  time  of  the  reign.    See  S.  53,  N.  9.      2,  there  —  Potsdam  = 
stood  near  (bei)  Potsdam  a  mill.  3,  2)er  feinem  Siebting^f^loffe  ^ievCurt^ 

ettca^fenbe  SRat^teil  settro^  ben  ^onig  ft^r.  4,  =  and  he  sent.  5,  —  the 

order.  6,  =  and  he  will  soon  convince  himself  of  it.  7,  the  —  was, 

welder  bamit  enCete.  8,  =  and  compelled  him.  9,  and  in  addition,  unb  noc^ 
cbenbrein;  sum  —  compensation,  (5ntf(^dbigira^6furame,  f.  10,  Supply  'to  the 
miller'.  11,  =to.  12,  Liter.  =  who  in  course  of  time  and  through 

inheritance  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  mill. 

Sech'on  208. 

THE   KING   AND   THE   MTLIiEB. 
II. 

In  his  distress  he  wrote  to  Frederick  WiUiam  IV,  who  was  at  that  time 
king  of  Prussia,  reminding  him  of  the  refusal  experienced  by  Frederick  the 
Great  at  the  hands '  of  his  ancestor  the  miller,  and  stating  ^  that '  if  His 
Majesty  now  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  he  would,  in 
his  present  embarrassed  circumstances,  most  willingly  dispose  of  the  mill. 
The  king  immediately  wrote,  with  his  own  hand  *,  ihe  follo\v'ing  reply : 

"  ^ly  Dear  Neighbour, 

I  cannot  allow  you  to  sell  the  mill.  It  must  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  your  family  as  long  as  one  of  your  descendants  survives  %  for 
the  building  belongs  *  to  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  is  a  standing'  memo- 
rial of  the  integrity  of  our  judges  and  the  impartiality  of  our  laws.  I  am 
sorry,  however,  to  hear  that  you  are  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
therefore  send  you  six  thousand  dollars '  to  pay  ofif  your  debts,  and  hope 
the  sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     Consider  me  *  always 

Your  aflfectionate"  neighbour, 

Frederick  William." 
The  mill  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  the  *^  descendants  of  the  reso- 
lute miller  who  had  the  fortitude  to  thwart  the  despotic  monarch  in  his 
desire  ^^  to  improve  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of  his  palace. — 
Chambers's  '•  Short  Stories." 

1,  reminding  —  hands  =  reminded  him  of  the  refusal  (aBfi^Idgige  Slnttport) 
which  Fred,  the  Gr.  had  received  at  the  hands  (feiten^).  2,  =  stated, 

3,  =that  he  would  in  his  present  embarrassed  circumstances  most  willingly 
sell  the  mill,  if,  etc.  '  To  obtain  possession  of  the  property ',  here  iai  ^a 
ftgt^um  faitfli*  fttpcrben.  4,  witii  —  hand,  eigen^dncig,  adj.,  which  use  after 
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*  following'.  5,  nod^  am  Seben  fcin.  6,  an'gel^orcn.  7,  bleibenb,  adj.;  to, 
on.  8,  %\j(x\tx  (m.),  formerly  the  standard  coin  in  Germany,  and  equal  to 

3  sh.  English.  9>   =  I  remain  always.  10,  here  ttjo^tooflenb,  adj. 

11,  =  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the.  12,  to  thwart  —  desire  =  to 

oppose  (ji(!^  einer  ©a^e  toiberfe^en)  the  desire  of  the  despotic  king. 

Section  209. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  (S.  3,  N.  2). 

I. 

One  wet  wintry  night,  when  a  gentleman  was  hurrying  along  ^  one  of  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  lean, 
hungry-looking  dog  which  rushed  past  him.  He  observed  that  it  had  a 
collar  "^  round  its  neck,  to  which  a  basket  was  attached.  If  it  was  (App. 
§  36)  a  dog  that  ran  on  errands  ^  he  thought  that  surely  its  owner  would 
feed  it  better,  and  its  ribs  would  not  look  so  spare.  Thinking  that  there 
was  some  mystery  connected  with  the  animal  *,  he  resolved  to  follow  it  ®. 
Aftet  a "  time  it  turned  up  a  narrow  lane  into  a  stable-yard,  where  some 
coachmen  and  hostlers  were  loitering  about.  It  then  got  up  on  its  hind- 
legs,  and  began  walking  about  in  circles ''.  The  bystanders,  surprised 
at  this  strange  proceeding,  formed  round  in  a  ring  and  looked  on.  It 
walked  five  times  round,  standing  *  erect,  and  looking  fixedly  before  it 
like  a  soldier  on  duty  ^,  evidently  doing  its  utmost^"  to  make  the  company 
laugh.  After  taking  a  short  rest,  it  began  its  performance  "  again,  but 
this  time  on  its  fore-feet,  pretending  to  stand  ^^  on  its  (S.  43,  N.  9)  head. 
Tiring  of  this  ^^,  it  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  feigning  to  be 
dead  ^*,  and  going  through  all  the  convulsions  of  a  dying  dog,  breathing 
heavily,  panting,  suffering  the  lower  jaw  to  fall  ^^  and  then  turning  over 
motionless.  It  did  this  so  well,  that  a  woman  in  the  crowd  exclaimed  : 
"  Poor  beast  1 "  and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes  ".  Having  lain  still 
a  minute,  with  its  eyes  closed,  it  got  up  and  shook  itself,  to  show  that 
the  performance "  was  over.  It  then  went  round  begging  on  its  hind- 
legs,  standing  "  a  little  while  before  each  of  the  spectators,  and  earnestly 
watching  "  to  see  whether  they  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  or  not. 
The  basket  round  its  neck  had  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  the  coppers 
might  be  dropped. 

1,  to  hurry  along,  burd^ei'Icn,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  Place  '  one  —  night '  after 
'gentleman';  wet  =  rainy;  thoroughfares  =  streets.  2,  here  ^olfibanb,  n. ; 

round  its  neck,  urn.  3,  to  run  on  errands,  SScfcrgungen  au^'vid^ten  ;  and  — 

spare = and  it  would  not  look  so  dreadfully  lean.  4,  =  Since  the  matter 

appeared  very  mysterious  (vatfeltjalft)  to  him.  5,  =the  animal.  6,  furj; ; 
turned  up  =  ran  into ;  into  =  which  led  to.  7,  im  .ffreife.  8,  =  held  himself. 
9,  auf  bem  *4Jojien.  10,  =  and  did  evidently  his  best.  11,  here  =  tricks, 

^unjiiiudfe,  12,  =  and  did  (ft(^  anpcnen)  as  if  he  stood  (App.  §   33). 

13,  =  Hereupon.  14,  to  feign  to  be  dead,  fid^  tot  jietlen.    The  Present 

Participles  in  this  passage  must  be  rendered  by  the  Imperfect  in  German. 
15,  =  dropped  (fallen  laffen)  the  lower  jaw.  16,  wit  ber  ^anb  iiber  bie  Slncjcn 

fasten.  17,  aSorfiellung,  f.  18,  fiiflt  jic^en.  19,  =  and  watched 

(beobo(^ten)  them  quite  earnestly  (ernft^aft). 
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A  PHTEND  IN  NEED. 
II. 
The  gentleman  put  in  a  shilling,  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  which  hung  loosely  from  the  collar.  It  bore  these  words, 
written  in  a  ^  shaky  hand  :  ''  This  is  the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed- 
ridden. It  earns  bread  for  its  master.  Good  people,  do  not  prevent  it 
from  returning  to  its  home."  On  receiving  (S.  55,  N.  i)  ariy  money, 
the  poor  creature  returned  thanks  by  a  wag  of  its  tail.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  spectators  gave  the  dog  something,  and  when  it  had  finished  col- 
lecting the  money,  it  barked  once  or  twice,  as  if  to  say  good-bye,  and 
then  scampered  off.  On  entering  the  principal  street,  it  quickened  its 
pace  ^  and  the  gentleman  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it  *,  hailed  * 
a  cab,  and,  much  to  the  driver's  amazement^,  cried  :  "Follow  that  dog." 
After  a  time  the  dog  bolted  up  a  narrow  alley®,  through  which  the  cab 
could  not  pass ".  The  gentleman  alighted,  and  followed  the  dog  through 
a  dark  close  up^  to  the  garret  of  a  rickety  dwelling.  Pulling  the  string 
attached  to  the  latch,  the  dog  opened  the  door,  and  the  stranger  followed. 
Its  master  lay  dying  ^  on  a  wretched  bed,  supported  ^^  by  the  earnings  of 
the  faithful  creature,  who  practised  "  the  same  tricks  alone  as  it  used  to 
do  under  its  master's  superintendence.  Death  soon  ended  ^^  the  poor 
man's  sufferings,  and  the  dog  followed  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  The 
gendeman  took  home  the  dog,  but  next  morning  the  poor  beast  howled 
impatiently  for  ^^  the  basket  to  go  its  rounds  as  usual.  It  went  with  the 
pennies  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  them  on  a  grave,  whining  ^*  mournfully, 
and  trying  to  scratch  up  the  earth.  Twice  more  it  went  out  all  day,  and 
brought  back  the  money  for  its  master ;  but,  on  finding  the  money  un- 
touched, it  lay  down  at  full  length  upon  the  grave.  The  next  morning 
it  did  not  go  its  rounds,  for  it  was  dead. — Chambers's  "  Short  Stories." 

1,  in  a  =  with.  2,  here  gauf,  m.  3,  to  keep  up  with  a  person,  gleic^n 
fec^ritt  wit  einem  Batten.  4,  an'rufen,  sep.  comp.  str.  w.  tr.  5,  =  to  the 

great  amazement  of  the  driver.  6,  plc^(i(^  in  einen  Suvcfc^ang  ^inein'(aufiEn. 

7,  vaffieten.  8,  ^'affage,  f. ;  to  =  into  ;  rickety,  baufaKig.  9,  im  ®tetb«n. 

10,  =  and  was  supported  (unter^[ten  or  serforgen).  11,  here  aui'ubtn. 

12,  einet  @a(^e  (Dat.)  etn  tSnce  mac^en.  13,  na^;  'to  go  one's  rounds', 

here  feine  Diuitle  wiefcer  an'treten.  14,  =  whereby  he  whined. 

Section    211. 

MY  FIRST   GUINEA. 

I  well  remember',  when  I  was  very  young,  possessing  for  the  first  time 
a  guinea.  I  remember  too  that  this  circumstance  cost  me  no  little  per- 
plexity and  anxiety.  As  I  passed  along  the  streets,  the  tear  of  losing  my 
guinea  induced  me  oftentimes  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  to  look  at  it. 
First  I  put  ^  it  in  one  pocket,  then  I  took  it  out  and  put  it  in  another ; 
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after  a  while  I  took  it  out  of  the  second  pocket  and  placed  ^  it  in  another, 
really  perplexed'  what  to  do  with  it  (S,  27,  N.  7). 

At  last  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  book-auction.  I  stepped  in 
and  looked  about  me.  First  one  lot  *  was  put  up,  and  then  another,  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ^  At  last  I  ventured  to  the  table,  just  as  the 
auctioneer  was  putting  up  "  The  History  of  the  World,"  in  two  large 
folio  volumes.  I  instantly  thrust^  my  hand  into  my  (S.  43,  N.  9)  pocket, 
and  began  turning  over  ^  my  guinea,  considering  whether  I  should  have 
money  enough  to  buy  this  lot.  The  bidding  proceeded ',  and  at  last  I 
ventured  to  bid  too.  "Halloo!  my  little  man!"  said  the  auctioneer, 
"what!  (S,  27,  N.  7)  not  content  with  less  than  the  world?"  This 
remark  greatly  confused  me,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  com- 
pany® toward  me,  who®,  seeing  (S.  30,  N.  4)  me  anxious'"  to  possess 
the  books,  refrained  from  bidding  against  me ;  and  so,  "  The  World " 
was  knocked  down  '^  to  me  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

How  to  get  ^"^  these  huge  books  home  was  the  next  consideration  ". 
The  auctioneer  offered  to  send  them,  but  I,  not  knowing  what  sort  of 
creatures  auctioneers  were  '*,  determined  to  take  them  myself ;  so,  after  '* 
the  assistant  had  tied  them  up,  I  marched  out  of  the  room  with  these 
huge  books  upon  my  shoulder,  like  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza,  amid 
the  smiles  of  all  present. 

When  I  reached  my  home,  after  the  servant  had  opened  the  door,  the 
first  person  I  met  was  my  sainted  mother. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  what  have  you  goi  there  ?  I  thought  you 
would  not  keep  your  guinea  long." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  mother,"  said  I,  throwing  the  books  down  upon 
the  table.     "  I  have  bought  '  The  World '  for  nine  shillings." 

This  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  well  remember  sitting  up"  till  it  was 
well-nigh  midnight,  turning  over "  this  "  History  of  the  World."  The 
books  became  my  delight,  and  were  carefully  read  through  and  through. 

When  I  grew  older,  I  became  at  length  a  Christian,  and  my  love  of 
books'®,  among  other  things,  led  me  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian  minister  '^ 
To  the  possession  of  these  books  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  any  honours 
that  have  been  added  to  my  name  in  connection  with  literature.  I  have 
not  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  gratify  any  foolish  feeling  ^°,  but  to  en- 
courage in  all  whom  I  see  before  me  that'^^  love  of  literature  which  has 
afforded  me  such  unspeakable  pleasure — pleasure  ^'^  which  I  would  not 
have  been  without  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies^. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan. 

1,  Supply  *  the  time '  here ;  to  remember,  ft^  erinnern,  jgovems  the  Gen. ; 
possessing  =  and  possessed.  2,  jlcdett.  3,  fid^  in  grower  aSettegen^cit 

bejiucen.  4,  *|3artie,  f. ;  to  put  up  to  auction,  to  public  sale,  guv  aJcrjieigcrutig 

bcingcn,  untcr  ben  ^amnter  bringen,  or  jum  pffentUd^cn  SSetfanf  fiefUn.  5,  bee 

SJJciftbictenbe ;  to,  an.  6,  ^erum'bvel)eu ;  considering  =  and  considered  {uitu 

le'gen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.).  7,    »onjlatten  ge^en.  8,  =of  all  the  per- 

sons present  (bie  Slmccfenben) ;  toward,  au\.  9,  Finish  first  the  clause  '  who 

refrained  from  bidding  against  me ',  and  then  commence  the  other,  and  use 
this  construction  in  all  cases  vjrhere  it  can  possibly  be  employed. 
10,  We  lire  anxious  to  buy  the  property,  wiv  uioc^tcn  ta$  Seftfttum  gerne  faufen. 
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11,  to  knock  down  an  article  to  the  last  bidder,  einm  Slttifet  tern  \\x{t^  Sietmben 
iu'f(^lagen.  12,  to  get  home,  nac^  >§aufe  fc^jfen.  13,  (Srtrdgung,  f. 

14,  =  but  since  I  had  not  yet  any  experience  in  such  matters,  I  determined, 
etc.  15,  so,  after  =  and  when.  16,  =  that  I  sat  up.  17,  =  and 

turned  over  (burd^blat'tern,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.).        18,  2ieb^aberei  (f.)  fur  Sit^ev. 
19,  =  to  become  a  Christian  Minister  (@eijili^et).  20,  Supply  *  of  vanity ' 

here.  21,  =  the ;  of,  jii,  contracted  with  the  Dat.   of  the  def.  art. 

22,  =a  pleasure  (@enu^,  m.)        23,  =of  India. 

Section  212. 

THE   GBITErN'   VAULTS   US  DRESDEN. 

Dresden,  May  ii,  1845. 

We  were  fortunate  in  seeing  the  Green  Vaults  or  "  Das  griine  Gewolbe," 
a  collection  of  jewels  and  costly  articles^,  unsurpassed  in  Europe  (S.  7, 
N.  3,  A).  Admittance  is  only  granted  to  six  persons  at  a  time,  who  pay 
a  fee '  of  tvro  thalers.  The  customarv'  way  is  to  employ  a  "  valet  de 
place',"  who  goes  round  from  one  hotel  to  another,  untU  he  has  col- 
lected the  required  number,  when  *  he  brings  them  together  and  conducts 
them  to  the  keeper  who  has  charge  of  the  treasures.  The  first  hall  into 
which  we  were  ushered  contained  works  in  bronze'.  They  were  all 
small,  and  chosen  with  regard  to  their  artistical  value.  The  next  room 
contained  statues,  and  vases  ornamented  with  reliefs,  in  ivory.  The 
most  remarkable  work  was  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels,  containing 
ninety-two  figures  in  all  *,  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  0/  ivory  sixteen 
inches  high !  It  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  monk,  and  cost  him  many 
years  of  hard  labour ''. 

However  costly  the  contents  of  these  halls  (S.  27,  N.  7),  they  were 
only  an  introduction  to  those  which  followed.  Each  one  exceeded  the 
other  in  splendour  and  costliness.  The  walls  were  covered  to  the  ceiling 
with  rows  of  goblets,  vases,  etc.,  of  polished  jasper,  agate,  and  lapis 
lazuli.  We  saw  two  goblets,  each  prized  at  six  thousand  thalers,  made 
of  gold  and  precious  stones;  also  the  great  pearl  called  the  Spanish 
Dwarf,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pullet's  tgg;  globes  and  vases  cut  entirely 
out  of  the  movmtam  crystal ;  magnificent  Nuremberg  watches  and  clocks, 
and  a  great  number  of  figures  made  ingeniously  of  rough  *  pearls  and 
diamonds.  The  seventh  hall  contains  the  coronation  robes  of  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  costly  specimens  of  carving  in  wood'.  A 
cherry-stone  is  shown  in  a  glass  case,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  faces,  all  perfectly  finished,  carved  upon  it  ^''.  The  next  room  we 
entered  sent  back  a  glare  of  splendour  ^^  that  perfectly  dazzled  us.  It 
was  all  gold,  diamond,  ruby,  and  sapphire.  Ever)'  case  sent  out  a  glow 
and  a  glitter  that  it  seemed  like  a  cage  of  imprisoned  lightnings  ^'^. 
Wherever  the  eye  turned  it  was  met  by  a  blaze  of  broken  rainbows. 
They  were  there  by  hundreds  ",  and  every  gem  was  a  fortune.  We  here 
saw  the  largest  known  onyx,  nearly  seven  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
broad !  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  is  the  throne  and  court  of 
Aurungzebe,  the  Indian  king,  by  Dinglinger,  a  celebrated  goldsmith  of 
the   last  century.     It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  figtires,  all 
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of  enamelled  gold,  and  each  one  most  perfectly  and  elaborately  finished. 
It  was  purchased  by  Prince  Augustus  for  fifty-eight  thousand  thalers, 
which  was  not  an  exorbitant  sum,  considering  that  the  making  of  it  occu- 
pied Dinglinger  and  thirteen  workmen  for  seven  years  ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  treasures  these 
halls  contain.  That  of  gold  and  jewels  alone  must  be  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  these  toys  of  royalty  is 
incredible. — Bayaed  Taylor,  "  Views  Afoot." 

1,  Jfojittc^fetten.  2,  (EtnttittSgelb,  n.  3,  Generally  one  engages  a  *  valet 
de  place  '  (ciu  Scf^nBebientcr,  Nom.).  4,  =  and  then.  5,  5Bronjcfac^en. 

e,  im  ©angeii.  7,  hard  labour,  aiigcjlrcngte  Slrbeit.  8,  here  ungef^Uffen. 

9,  J&oljfc^ni^eveicn.  10,  which  —  it  =  upon  which  are  carved  125  faces, 

which  are  all  perfectly  finished  (au^fleHtbet).  11,  ttiebevjlraljlte  xion  eincm 

Ijerrlid^en  ©laiije ;  *  perfectly ',  here  formtic^.  12,  Slug  icbcm  .Raftcu  erfivat)lte 

fo  »iel  @tanj  iinb  Sid^t,  ba^  c6  fd^icn,  eg  entjlromtcn  itjnt  taufenb  SU^e.  13,  =  There 
were  (@g  toaxtn  bort)  hundreds  of  gems. 

Section  213. 

THE  DEATH  OP  LITTLE  NELL. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  (S.  27,  N.  7)  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace  ^  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  ^  a  creature  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life  ;  not  one  who 
had  lived  and  suffered  death.  Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and 
there  some  winterberries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favour.  "  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  *  that  has 
loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always."  These  were  her 
words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear  (S.  10,  N.  2),  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird — a  poor,  slight  thing  *,  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage;  and  the  strong 
heart  of  its  child-mistress  ^  was  mute  and  motionless  for  ever  !  Where 
were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings  and  fatigues?  All  gone*. 
Sorrow  was  dead,  indeed m  her'';  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were 
born^ — imaged  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  profound 
repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this  change  *.  Yes,  the 
old  fireside  ^  had  smiled  upon  that  same  sweet  face ;  it  had  passed  like 
a  dream  through  haunts  of  misery  and  care — at  the  door  of  the  poor 
schoolmaster  on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace-fire  upon  the 
cold  wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy ",  there  had  been 
the  same  mild  and  loving  look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels  in  their 
majesty  after  death. — Charles  Dickens,  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

1,  =  from  the  traces.  2,  =  seemed  to  be  a  creature  (^icatuv,  f.).  Fresh  — 
God,  erfi  foeben  au«  ber  ^anb  @otte«  Iicrsorgcgoiigen,  which  use  attributively  before 
•  creature ' ;  breath,  Dbcm,  m.  3,  bann  gebet  mir  etwae  mit.  4,  etn  armfe; 
ligeg  fleineg  JDing.  5,  finbtid^e  ^errin,  Nom.  6,  Slfleg  war  verfc^wunbeit. 

7,  wor  in  i^r  crficrben ;  were  born,  waren  bafiir  iuiebcr  in  i^x  erjianbcn ;  imaged  in, 
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teie  e«  .  .  .  Bc^eu^te ;  her  tranquil  beauty  =  her  tranquil  beautiful  face  (2lutli^, 
n.).  8,  Liter.  =  And  still  (bennoi)  lay  her  former  self  in  this  change  (SBenrant; 
lung)  unaltered  there.  9,  tux  ^du^Uc^e  §erb  ;  *  to  smile  upon ',  here  auf 

tmai  ^ecnie'tevldieln.  10,  =  brother. 

Section  214. 

THU    CHUiDHOOD    OF  KOBEET   CLIVEK 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were  early  discerned  in 
the  child.  There  remain  ^  letters  written  by  his  relations  when  he  was  in 
his  seventh  year ;  and  from  ^  these  letters  it  appears  that,  even  at  that 
early  age,  his  strong  will  and  his  fiery  passions,  sustained  by  a  constitu- 
tional intrepidity  *,  had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his  family. 
"  Fighting,"  says  one  of  his  uncles,  "  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure 
addicted,  gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he 
flies  out  on  every  occasion  ^"  The  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
still  remember  to  have  heard  from  their  parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market  Drayton,  and  with  what  terror 
the  inhabitants  saw  (S.  78,  N.  14,  B)  him  seated  on  a  stone  spout  near 
the  summit.  They  also  relate  how  he  formed  all  the  idle  lads  of  the 
town  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army  *,  and  compelled  the  shop-keepers 
to  submit  to  a  tribute  of  apples  and  halfpence,  in  consideration  of  which '' 
he  guaranteed  the  security  of  their  windows.  He  was  sent  from  school 
to  school,  making  very  little  progress  in  his  learning  ^  and  gaining  for 
himself  everywhere  the  character  of  an  exceedingly  naughty  boy.  One 
of  his  masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to  prophesy  that  the  idle 
lad  would  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world'. — Lord  Macaulay,  "  Lord 
Clive." 

1,  Oiobevt  ?orb  (5Ut)e,  geBoren  ben  29.  <£ei'temb«v  1725,  gejiorhn  ben  22.  ^o'otmbn 
1774,  war  bet  Segrunbcr  beg  brittif^en  3ttii)<i  in  Snbieit.  2,  Si  erijiieren  noc^. 

3,  auS ;  it  appears,  ergiebt  jxc^.  4,  wel^e  but4  bie  i^nt  angebcrene  Unerfcferorfeni 

Beit  ncd)  untcriiu|t  wurben.  5,  bag  er  bet  jeber  ©etegen^eit  in  ^efiigen  3om  gerat. 
6,  He  formed  of  them  a  kind  of  predatory  army,  et  bilbete  aai  ilmen  eine  9ltt 
iRduberbanbe.  7,  in  —  which,  wofiir.  8,   =  studies.  9,  to  make 

a  great  figure  in  the  world,  eine  grcpe  fRcUt  in  ber  ®elt  fpielen. 

Section  215. 

AN  ADVENTUKE   WITH   A   LION. 
I. 

It  is  well  *  known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions  is  killed,  the  others 
take  the  hint  -,  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country.  So  *  the  next  time  the 
herds  were  attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance  by  destroying  *  one  of  the  marauders. 
We  found  the  lions  on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length'', 
which  was  covered  with  trees,  A  circle  of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and 
they  gradually  closed  up  *,  ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being 
down  below  on  the  plain  with  a  native  schoolmaster,  named  iVIebalwe,  a 
most  excellent  man  (S.  53,  N.  9),  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  (S.  78, 
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N.  14,  B)  on  a.  piece  ^rock  within  the  now-closed  circle  of  meii.  Mebalwe 
fired  at  him  before  I  could '',  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick 
or  stone  thrown  at  him  ;  then  leaping  away  *,  broke  through  the  opening 
circle,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  [an]  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re-formed, 
we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it;  but  were  afraid^  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike 
the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through  also.  If  (App. 
§  36)  the  Bakatta  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
would  have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we 
could  not  get  ^°  them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps " 
towards  the  village ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill,  however,  I  saw 
one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  ^rock  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had 
a  little  bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  ^'  off,  I  took  a  good  aim 
at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men 
then  called  out:  "He  is  shot!  he  is  shotl"  Others  cried:  "He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man,  too ;  let  us  go  to  him ! "  I  did  not  see  any 
one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail "  erected  in  anger  behind 
the  bush,  and  turning  to  the  people,  said :  "  Stop  a  little  till  I  load " 
again." 

1,  =  generally.  2,  cS  \\6^  juv  ffiarmmg  bicneu  lajfen.  3,  So,  %\s,  nun ; 

the  next  time,  uncbevum,  which  place  after  the  subject.  4,  fcuvc^  SSertifgunc^, 

which  place,  with  *  one  —  marauders ',  immediately  after  the  reflective  pronoun 
*  ji^ '.  5,  Use  the  attributive  construction.  6,  and  —  up,  iwel^e  fi^ 

afhnafiUc^  engcr  an  einaiiber  anfc^Ioffen ;  ascending  =  and  ascended  (ben  ^erg  t)inaitf; 
fteigen).  7,  ct)e  ic^  eg  tt)un  fonntc.  8,  =and  when,  hereupon,  he  sprang 

away,  he,  etc.  9,  =  but  ventured  not ;  lest,  au6  Surest,  ba^ ;  render 

'  should'  by  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  mogcn.  10,  batjin  bringen.      11,  we  went 

(fd^reitcn).  12,  =  steps ;  distances  are  generally  measured  by  steps  in  Ger- 

many.       13,  a  lion's  tail,  ©d^weif,  m. ;  in,  aug.        14,  =have  loaded. 

Section  216. 

AW   ADVENTURE  WITH   A  LION. 
II. 

When  (S.  27,  N.  7)  in  the  act^  of  ramming  down  the  bullets,  I  heard 
a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of 
springing  "^  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my  shoulder 
as  he  sprang ',  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  together.  Growl- 
ing (S.  55,  N.  I,  redt)reni))  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a 
terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It 
caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  *  no  sense  of  pain  nor 
feeling  of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening. 
It  was  like  what  ^  patients,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  do  not  feel  the  knife.  This  sin- 
gular condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake 
annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  ^  in  looking  round  at  the 
beast.     This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by 
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the  carnivora  ^ ;  and,  if  so  *,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death  (S.  76,  N.  22,  J5,  i).  Turning 
round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of 
my  head ',  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one '°,  missed 
fire  in  both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and  attacking  Mebalwe, 
bit"  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he 
had  been  tossed  "  by  a  bufiFalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was 
biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe,  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder ; 
but,  at  that  moment,  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect ",  and  he  fell 
down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  must  have 
been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take  out  the  charm  from 
him,  the  Bakatta  on  the  following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  his 
carcass,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest  lion  they  had  ever 
seen.  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left "  eleven  teeth 
wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. — Dr.  Livingstone. 

1,  *  to  be  in  the  act  of  doing  anything ',  here  bei  tttoaS  bef^dftigt  fein.  Read 
S.  87,  N.  6,  which  rule  applies  in  this  case  likewise.  2,  *  in  the  act  of 

springing ',  here  =  about  (int  i8egriff)  to  spring.  3,  as  he  sprang,  im  Sprunge , 
with  which  commence  the  clause.  4,  in  — was  =  which  possessed.  5,  =  I 
found  myself  in  that  state  (Sujtaub,  m.),  which.  6,  unti  flcpte  tnit  feinen 

<S^te(fen  ein.  7,  here  reipenfce  Ziixt.  8,  =and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 

is,  etc.  9,  on  —  head,  auf  meinem  ^interfo^jfe.  10,  His  —  one,  Seine 

Slinte;  to  miss  fire,  verfagen.  11,  and  —  bit  =  attacked  M.,  and  bit.  etc. 

12,  in  tie  8uft  f^Uutem.  13,  to    take    eflfect,    ju    irirfen    anfangen. 

14,  gurii«f(afftn. 

Section  217. 

THE   BURNING   OF  MOSCOW.     (Comp.  S.  156,  N.  i.) 

I. 

On  the  14th  ^September,  181 2,  while  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians 
were  in  the  act  (S.  216,  N.  i)  of  evacuating  Moscow,  Napoleon  reached 
the  hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salvation  ^  because  it  is  there  where  the 
natives  kneel  and  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  as  lordly  and  striking  -  as  ever,  with  the  steeples  of  its 
thirty  churches,  and  its  copper  domes  glittering  in  the  sun ;  its  palaces  of 
Eastern  architecture  mingled  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  gardens^ ;  and 
its  Kremlin*,  a  huge  triangular  mass  of  towers,^  something  between  a 
palace  and  a  castie,  which  rose  like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general  ®  mass  of 
groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a  chimney  sent  up  smoke '',  not  a  man 
appeared  on  the  battlements,  or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon  gazed*  every 
moment  expecting  to  see  a  train  of  bearded  boyards  arriving  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  fling  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth  at  his  disposal. 
His  first  exclamation  was  :  "  Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city ! "  His 
next:  "It  was  full'  time  !"  His  army,  less  regardful  of  the  past  or  the 
future^",  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and  a  shout  of 
"  Moscow!  Moscow!"  passed  from  rank  to  rank. 

Bonaparte,  as  if  unwilling  to  encounter  the  sight  of  the  empty  streets. 
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Stopped  immediateiy  on  entering  the  first  suburb.  His  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  desolate  city.  During  the  first  few  hours  after  their 
arrival",  an  obscure  rumour,  which  could  not  be  traced ^'^j  but  one  of 
those  which  are  sometimes  found  to  get  abroad  before  the  approach  of 
some  awful  certainty  ^^,  announced  that  the  city  would  be  endangered  by 
fire  in  the  course  of  the  night  ^*. 

1,  Nom.  ber  fetigma^enbc  93evg..  2,  =  majestic.  3,  feinen  im  oricnta; 

lifd^en  @ttte  erbauten,  ntit  93dumen  unb  ©drten  umgebcnen  ^atdfien.         4,  ^remt,  m. 

5,  eincm  itnflcljeuicn,  brcietf igen,  tnit  «ietcn  i£iirmen  Berjierten  ©cbdube ;  something  — 
castle,  toelc^cg  jwifc^en  eincm  ^Patajie  unb  cinent  ®c^lote  bic  CDUtte  t)iett;  which  =  and. 

6,  =  great ;  groves,  Saumgrup^jen.  7,  =  smoked  ;  not  a  man  =  nobody. 
8,  blicfte  .  .  .  bavauf  ^in.  9,  =high.  10,  less  —  future.  Liter.  =  which 
troubled  itself  (fi^  fcefitntmern)  only  about  (um)  the  present  (©egentoart,  f.). 
11,  Here  follows  the  predicate  'announced'.  12,  =  the  origin  of  which 
could  not  be  traced  (auSfiubig  ntac^en).  See  S.  4,  N.  4  (man).  13,  =  event. 
14,  =  that  the  town  during  the  night  would  be  exposed  to  a  great  conflagration. 

Section  218. 

THE   BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 
II. 

The  report  seemed  to  arise  from  ^  those  evident  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  event  probable,  but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it, 
untiP  at  midnight,  w/ien  the  soldiers  were  startled  from  their  quarters 
by  the  report  that  the  town  was  in  flames  (App.  §  28).  The  memorable 
conflagration  began  amongst'  the  coachmakers'  warehouses  and  work- 
shops in  the  Bazaar,  which  was  the  richest  district  of  the  city.  It  was 
imputed  to  accident,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  subdued  by  the 
exertions  of  the  French  soldiers.  Napoleon,  who  had  been  roused  by 
the  tumult,  hurried  to  the  spot  * ;  and  when  the  alarm  seemed  at  an  end  ^, 
he  retired,  not  to  his  former  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  but  to  the  Kremlin, 
the  hereditary  palace  of  the  only  sovereign  whom  he  had  ever  treated  as 
an  equal  ^  and  over  whom  his  successful  arms  had  now  attained  such  an 
apparently'^  immense  superiority.  Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  advantages  he  had  attained,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
light  of  the  blazing  Bazaar,  to  write  to  the  Emperor  proposals  of  peace 
with  his  own  hand  ^  They  were  despatched  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank, 
who  had  been  disabled  by  indisposition  from  following  the  army.  But 
no  answer  was  ever  returned '. 

Next  day  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and  the  French  officers 
luxuriously^"  employed  themselves  (S.  87,  N.  6)  in  selecting  out  of  the 
deserted  palaces  of  Moscow,  that  which  best  pleased  the  fancy  of  each 
for  his  residence.  At  night  the  flames  again  arose  in  the  north  and 
west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  were  built 
of  wood,  the  conflagration  spread  with  the  most  dreadful  rapidity. 

1,  =to  have  arisen  from  (entjlcl^en  {awi),  conjugated  with  feiu).  2,  Supply 
*at  last'  here  and  omit  the  comma  and  the  conj.  'when'.  To  be  startled 
from  one's  quarters,  »ott  fcinem  Dlac^tlager  aufgefd^recft  Jterbcn.  3,  =in; 

warehouse,  aWagajin,  n.        4,  t|fvbei'ci(en.        5,  =  and  when  the  danger  seemed 
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to  be  over.  6,  toie  feiue^jteic^en.  7,  apparently,  tt>ie  e^  fc^ien,  which 

place  after  the  adv.  '  now '.  8,  Say  *  to  write  to  the  Emperor  with  his 

own  hands  (ei^eii^anbij,  adj.  used  attributively)  a  letter,  in  which  he  offered  him 
proposals  of  peace  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B).  9,  =  The  same  (to  agree  with  'pro- 

posals of  peace ')  remained  however  unanswered.  10,  }fXAi)dititxW,  which 

use  as  adj.  before  *  French  officers '. 

Section  219. 

THE  BUBNING  OP  MOSCOW. 
III. 

This  was  at  first  imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  [=  pieces  of  wood] 
and  sparkles  which  were  carried  by  the  wind;  but  at  length  it  was 
observed,  that,  as  often  as  the  wind  changed', — and  it  changed  three 
times  in  that  terrible  night, — new  flames  broke  always  forth  in  that 
direction,  where-  the  existing  gale  was  calculated  to  direct  them  on* 
the  Kremlin.  These  horrors  were*  increased  by  the  chance'  of  explosion. 
There  was,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  the  French,  a  magazine  of  powder 
in  the  Kremlin ;  besides  that,  a  park  of  artillery,  with  its  ammunition, 
was  drawn  up  *  under  the  Emperor's  window.  Morning  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
came,  and  with  it  a  dreadful  scene.  During  the  whole  night,  the 
metropolis  had  glared"  with  a  thick  and  suflfocating  atmosphere,  of 
almost  palpable  smoke.  The  flames  defied  the  efi"orts  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fountains  of  the  city  had  been  rendered 
inaccessible,  the  water-pipes  cut,  and  the  fire-eng^es  destroyed  or 
carried  off. 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  having  been  fovmd  burning  in 
deserted  houses ;  of  men  and  women,  that,  like  demons,  had  been  seen 
openly  spreading  the  flames,  and  who  were  said  to  be '  furnished  with 
combustibles  for  rendering  their  dreadful  work  more  secure.  Several 
wTctches  against*  whom  such  acts  had  been  charged,  were  seized  (S.  2,  N.  i) 
upon,  and,  probably  without  much  inquiry,  were  shot  on  the  spot.  While 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  of  the  Kremlin  free  of  the 
burning  brands  which  the  wind  showered  down*°.  Napoleon  watched 
from  the  windows  the  course  of  the  fire  which  devoured  his  fair  conquest, 
and  the  exclamation  burst  from  him  "  :  "  These  are  indeed  Scythians  1" 

1,  as  —  changed,  bei  jjefcent  2Binbe^pe^fef ;  it  =  the  wind.  2,  where  =  which 
through  (butc^) ;  to  calculate,  betec^nen  (auf) ;  read  S.  87,  N.  6.  3,  =  to. 

4,  Insert  here  the  adv.  nod>.        5,  =  possibility  ;  of,  rcn,  followed  by  the  plural. 
6,  =put  up,  ouffteflen.  7,  =had  been  filled.  8,  The  Emperor  is  said 

to  be  dead,  b«t  Jlaifer  foH  tot  fein.  9,  against  —  charged  =  who  were  (loaten) 

accused  (befc^uftigen)  of  such  a  deed.  10,  =  which  were  carried  away  by 

(S.  106,  N.  23)  the  wind  in  great  number  (SWen^e,  f.).  11,  =and  he  ex- 

claimed involuntarily  (un»inKirli(^). 

Section  220. 

THE   BXTRIONG   OP   MOSCOW. 
IV. 

The  equinoctial  gales  rose  higher  and  higher^  upon  the  third  night, 
and  extended  the  flames,  with  which  there  was  no  longer  any  human 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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power  of  contending  ^  At  the  dead^  hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin 
itself  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  A  soldier  of  the  Russian  police,  charged 
with  being  incendiary  *,  was  turned  over  ®  to  the  summary  ®  vengeance  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Bonaparte  was  then,  at  length,  persuaded,  by  the 
entreaties  of  all  around  him,  to  relinquish  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  to 
which,  as  the  visible  mark  of  his  conquest,  he  had  seemed  to  cling  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  lion  holding  a  fragment  of  his  prey.  He  encountered  both 
difficulty  and  danger  in  retiring  from  the  palace,  and,  before  he  could  gain 
the  city  gate,  he  had  to  traverse  with  his  suite  streets  arched  with  fire ',  and 
in  which  the  very  air  they  breathed  was  suffocating.  At  length  he  gained 
the  open  country,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  palace  of  the  Czar's  called 
Petrowsky,  about  a  French  league  from  the  city.  As  he  looked  back  on 
the  fire,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  autumnal  wind,  swelled  and 
surged  round  the  Kremlin,  like  an  infernal  ocean  around  a  sable  Pande- 
monium ^,  he  could  not  suppress  the  ominous  expression :  "  This  bodes 
us  great  misfortune  1" 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed,  and  consumed  in  a  few  days 
what  it  had  cost  centuries  to  raise.  "Palaces  and  temples,"  says  a 
Russian  author,  "monuments  of  art,  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains 
of  ages  which  had  passed  away,  and  those  which  had  been  the  creation  of 
yesterday ;  the  tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery-cradles  ®  of  the  present 
generation,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Moscow 
save  the  remembrance  of  the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge 
its  fall." 

The  fire  raged  till  the  19th  of  September  with  unabated  violence,  and 
then  began  to  slacken  for  want  of  fuel.  It  is  said  four-fifths  of  this  great 
city  were  laid  in  ruins. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

1,  immcc  flar!er  tt»erben ;  upon  =  during,  with  which  commence  the  period. 

2,  there    was    no    longer  ...  of  contending  =  could  no  longer  contend. 

3,  =  quiet.  4,  This  man  is  charged  with  being  incendiary,  man  befc^ulbigt 
biefen  aSann  ber  Sranbftiftung.  5,  iibcrge'bcn,  with  Dat.  6,  here  =  im- 
mediate, foforttg,  adj.  7,  iiber  bcncn  »cn  beiben  Scitcn  cin  g^cucrmect  cmporfc^lug. 
8,  urn  cin  fd^warjcS  *Panbdntonium  (ein  2)dntoncntempeI,  bas  9iei^  bc3  ©atan«). 
8,  bit  ©ebuvtgfiattcn,  N.  PI. 

Section  221. 

CHRISTMAS   IN"   GERMAinr. 

I. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Jan.  2,  1845. 

We  have  lately*  witnessed  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  all 

German   festivals  —  Christmas  —  which   is   celebrated    in   a   style   truly 

characteristic  of  the  ^  people.     About  the  commencement  of  December, 

the   Christmarkt,   or   fair,   was   opened   in   the   Romerberg^,   and   has 

continued   to   the   present  time.      The   booths,  decorated   with   green 

boughs,  were  filled  with  toys  of  various  kinds,  among  which,  during 

the  first  days,  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  was  conspicuous.     There  were  * 

bunches  of  wax  candles  to  illuminate  *  the  Christmas  tree,  gingerbread 

with  printed  mottoes  in  poetry",  beautiful  little  earthenware,  basket-work, 
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and  a  wilderness"  ^pla}^hings.  The  sixth  of  December,  being  Nicholas 
day",  the  booths  were  lighted  up,  and  the  square  was  filled  with  boys, 
running  from  one  stand  to  another,  all  shouting  and  talking  together  in 
the  most  joyous  confusion  *.  Nurses  were  going  around,  carr}'ing  the 
smaller  children  in  their  arms,  and  parents  bought  presents  decorated 
with  sprigs  of  pine  and  carried  them  away, 

jNIany  of  the  tables  had  bundles  o/roAs  with  gilded  bands,  which  were 
to  be  used  that  evening  by  the  persons  who  represented  St.  Nicholas. 
In  the  family  with  whom  we  reside,  one  of  oiu*  German  friends  dressed 
himself^  very  grotesquely  with  a  mask,  fur  robe,  and  long  tapering  cap. 
He  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  rod  j,  a  sack,  and  a  broom  for  ^°  sceptre. 
After  we  all  had  received  our  share  of  the  beating,  he  threw  the  contents 
of  his  bag  on  the  table,  and  while  we  were  scrambling  for  the  nuts  and 
apples,  gave  us  many  smart  raps  over  the  fingers.  In  many  families 
the  children  are  made  to  say ^^ :  "I  thank  you ^-,  Herr  Nicholas,"  and  the 
rods  are  hung  up  in  the  room  until  Christmas,  to  keep  them  in  good 
behaviour  ".  This  "  was  only  a  forerunner  of  the  "  Christkindchen's  " 
coming.  The  Nicholas  is  the  punishing  spirit,  and  the  "  Christkindchen  " 
the  rewarding  one. 

1,  furjli(^.  2,  Render  '  of  the '  by  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.,  and  use  the 

attributive  construction  for  '  truly  —  people '.  3,  aitf  tern  Sicmcrbcr^e,  a 

large  square  (^la|,  m.)  in  the  City.  4,  @g  waren  bort.  5,  jur  6r< 

leuc^tung.  6,=  verses.  7,  =  great  number,  9Renge,  f.  8,  =  excitement. 
9,  fic^  serfleiben.  10,  oXi.  11,  lapt  man  bie  Winter  fagen.  12,  @u(^. 

13,  um  bie  Jleinen  barau  ju  ertnneni,  n<^  gut  ju  bttragen.  14,  iCev  ^St.  (S.  103, 

^'  33)  SJlicolau^tag ;  forerunner,  aScrfeier,  f. 

Section  222. 

CHBISTMAS   rN"   GERMANY. 
II. 

When  this  time  was  over,  we  all  began  preparing  secretly  our  presents 
for  Christmas.  Every  day  there  was^  a  consultation  about  the  things 
which  should  be  obtained  -.  It  was  so  arranged  that  we  should  inter- 
change presents,  but  nobody  must^  know  beforehand  what  he  would 
receive.  What  pleasure  there  was  in  all  these  secret  ptu-chases  and  pre- 
parations !  Scarcely  anything  was  thought  or  spoken  of  but  Christmas, 
and  every  day  the  consultations  became  more  numerous  and  secret  The 
trees  were  bought  some  time  before-hand,  but  as  we  Americans  were  to 
witness  the  festival  for  the  first  time,  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  them 
prepared,  in  order  that  the  effect  might  be  as  great  as  possible.  The 
market  in  the  Romerberg  Square  grew  constantly  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant. Every  night  it  was  illuminated  with  lamps  and  thronged  with 
people.  Quite  a  forest  sprang  up  in  the  street  before  our  door.  The  old 
stone  house  opposite,  with  the  traces  of  so  many  centuries  on  its  dark 
face,  seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  go 
out  every  evening  and  see  the  children  rushing  to  and  fro,  shouting  and 
selecting  toys  from  the  booths  and  talking  all  the  time  of  the  Christmas 

M  2 
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that  was  so  near  (S.  48,  N.  6).  The  poor  people  went  with  *  their  little 
presents  hid  under  their  cloaks,  lest  their  children  might  see  them ;  every 
heart  was  glad,  and  every  countenance  wore  a  smile  of  secret  pleasure. 

Finally,  the  day  before  Christmas  arrived.  The  streets  were  so  full. 
I  ^  could  scarcely  make  my  way  through  *,  and  the  sale  of  trees  went  on " 
more  rapidly  than  ever.  These  were  *  usually  branches  of  pine  or  fir, 
set  upright  *  in  a  little  miniature  garden  of  moss.  When  the  lamps  were 
lighted  at  night,  our  street  had  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  garden. 
We  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  rooms  upstairs  in  which  the  grand 
ceremony  was  to  take  place,  being  obliged  ^°  to  take  our  seats  in  those 
arranged  for  the  guests,  and  to  await  with  impatience  the  hour  when  the 
"  Christkindchen  "  should  call  us. 

1,  flott'linbcn.               2,  =  procured,  an' f(^af|en.  3,  =  but  that  nobody 

should.              4,  went  with  =  had.              5,  =  that  I.  6,  to  make  one's 

way  through,  ftc^  einen  SBeg  buv^  bie  SRenge  Ba^nen.  7,  Bonjiatteu  ge^eii. 

8,  beftel^en  (aug).      9,  ivdijt  .  .  .  ^^ineingejlcflt  voarcn.  10,  =  and  were  obliged. 

Section  223. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  GERMAmT. 
III. 

Several  relatives  of  the  family  came  (S.  104,  N.  19),  and,  what  was  more 
agreeable,  they  brought  with  them  five  or  six  children.  I  was  anxious  to 
see  how  they  would  view  the  ceremony  ^.  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  conversation,  we  heard  the  bell  ringing  at  the  head  of  ^  the 
stairs.  We  all  started  up,  and  made  for '  the  door.  I  ran  up  the  steps 
with  the  children  at  my  heels,  and  at  the  top  met  *  a  blaze  of  dazzling 
light,  coming  from  the  open  door.  In  each  room  stood  a  great  table,  on 
which  presents  were  arranged,  amid  flowers  and  wreaths.  From  °  the 
centre  rose  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree,  covered  with  wax  tapers  to  the 
very  top,  which  made  the  room  nearly  as  light  as  day  *,  while  every  bough 
was  hung  with  sweetmeats  and  gilded  nuts.  The  children  ran  shouting 
around  the  table,  hunting^  their  presents,  while  the  older  persons  had 
theirs  pointed  out  to  them.  I  had  a  little  library  of  German  authors  as 
7ny  share;  and  many  of  the  others  received  quite  valuable  gifts. 

But  how  beautiful  was  the  heartfelt  joy  that  shone  on  every  counte- 
nance I  As  each  one  discovered  his  presents,  he  embraced  the  givers,  and 
it  was  a  scene  of  unmingled  joy  *.  It  is  a  glorious  feast,  this  Christmas 
time !  What  a  chorus  from  happy  hearts  went  up  on  that  evening  to 
Heaven !  Full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and  glad  associations,  it  is  here 
anticipated  with  delight,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  memory  behind  it.  We 
may  laugh  at  such  simple  festivals  at  home,  and  prefer  to  shake  our- 
selves loose  from  every  shackle '  that  bears  the  rust  of  the  past,  but  we 
should  certainly  be  happier  if  some  of  these  beautiful  old  customs  were 
better  honoured.  They  renew  the  bond  of  feehng"  between  families  and 
friends,  and  strengthen  their  kindly  sympathy ;  even  life-long  associates 
require  occasions  of  this  kind  to  freshen  the  tie  that  binds  them  together". 
— Bayard  Taylor,  "  Views  Afoot." 
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1,  wit  ne  fxd^  bei  bem  5efie  hne^men  trurben.  2,  at  the  head  of,  cben  auf. 

3,  =  ran  towards.  4,  =  found.  5,  =In;  rose  =  stood.  6,  as  — 

day,  tage^^fH;  'to  make',  here  erteu^ten.  7,  =and  searched  for  (mUf). 

8,  =  €nn?fangen.  9,  Use  this  noun  in  the  pi.,  geneln ;  bears  =  bear. 

10,  =  love ;  to  —  together,  urn  fco^  fie  jjerbinbenbe  SBanb  fejier  ju  fc^iirsen. 


Section  224. 

NEW- YEAR'S  EVE   (S.  153,  N.  i)   IN"  GERMANY. 

New- Year's  Eve  is  also  favoured  with  a  peculiar  celebration  ^  in  Ger- 
many. Ever>-body  remains  up  and  makes  himself  merry  until  midnight 
The  Christmas  trees  are  again  lighted,  and  while  the  tapers  are  burning 
out,  the  family  play  for  ^  articles  which  they  have  purchased  and  hung  on 
the  boughs.  It  is  so  arranged  that  each  one  shall  win  as  much  as  he 
gives,  and  the  change '  of  articles  creates  much  amusement.  One  of 
the  ladies  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief  and  a 
cake  of  soap,  while  a  cup  and  saucer  and  a  pair  of  scissors  fell  to  my  lot. 
As  midnight  drew  near,  the  noise  became  louder  in  the  streets,  and  com- 
panies of  people,  some  of  them  *  singing  in  chorus,  passed  by  on  their 
way  to  the  Zeil  ^  Finally,  it  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve,  the  windows 
were  opened,  and  every  one  waited  anxiously  for  the  clock  to  strike 
twelve.  At  the  first  sound,  such  a  cry  arose  as  one  may  imagine  when 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons  all  set  their  lungs  going*  at  once. 
Everybody  in  the  house,  in  the  street,  over  the  whole  city,  shouted : 
"Prost  Neujahr"!" 

In  families,  all  the  members  embrace  each  other,  with  wishes  of  hap- 
piness for  the  new  year.  Then  the  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  they 
cry  to  their  neighbours  or  those  passing  by. 

After  we  had  exchanged  congratulations,  three  of  us  set  out  for  the 
Zeil.  The  streets  were  full  of  people,  shouting  to  one  another  and 
to  those  standing  at  the  open  windows.  We  failed  not  to  cry:  "  Prost 
Neujahr!"  wherever  we  saw  a  damsel  at  the  window,  and  the  words 
came  back  to  us  more  musically  than  we  sent  them.  Along  the  Zeil 
the  spectacle  was  most  singular.  The  great  wide  street  was  filled  with 
companies  of  men,  marching  up  and  down,  while  from  the  mass  rang  up 
one  deafening,  unending  shout,  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  black  sky 
above.  The  whole  scene  looked  stranger  and  wilder  in  the  flickering 
light  of  the  swinging  lamps  *,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  must  re- 
semble a  night  in  Paris,  during  the  French  Revolution. — Bayard  Taylor, 
"  Views  Afoot." 

1,  is  —  celebration  =  is  celebrated  in  (auf)  a  peculiar  way.  2,  urn. 

3,  Sauf(^  or  ?lugtauf(^,  m.  4,  =  of  whom  some  were.  5,  tie  Seii  is 

one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Frankfort  a/M.  6,  to  set  going,  in 

aSelwgung  fe|en.  7,  Properly :  qSrofU  Steuja^r !     A  happy  New- Year  to 

you !  8,  Before  the  introduction  of  gas,  the  lamps  hung  in  the  middle 

of  the  street  on  ropes  which  were  attached  to  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street. 
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Section  225. 

THE  TWO  ROBBERS. 
I. 

We  often  condemn  in  others  what  we  practise  ourselves. 

(Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tent.  A  man  with  a  fierce  countenance, 
chained  and  fettered,  brought  before  him.) 

Alexander. — What,  art  thou  the  Thracian  robber,  of  whose  exploits  1 
have  heard  so  much  ? 

Robber. — I  am  a  Thracian,  and  a  soldier. 

Alexander. — A  soldier  ? — a  thief,  a  plunderer,  an  assassin  !  the  pest 
of  the  country !  I  could  honour  thy  courage,  but  I  must  detest  and 
punish  thy  crimes. 

Robber. — What  have  I  done  of  which  you  can  complain^  ? 

Alexander. — Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my  authority,  violated  the 
public  peace,  and  passed  thy  fife  ^  in  injuring  the  persons '  and  proper- 
ties of  thy  fellow-subjects*? 

Robber. — Alexander !  I  am  your  captive.  I  must  hear  what  you 
please  to  say,  and  endure  what  you  please  to  inflict.  But  my  soul  is 
unconquered ;  and  if  I  reply  at  all  °  to, your  reproaches,  I  will  reply  like 
a  free  man. 

Alexander. — Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  *  the  advantage 
of  my  power,  to  silence  those  with  whom  I  deign  to  converse  ! 

Robber. — I  must  then  answer  your  question  by  another.  How  have 
you  passed  your  life  ? 

Alexander. — Like  a  hero.  Ask  Fame'^,  and  she  will  tell  you.  Among 
the  brave,  I  have  been  the  bravest ;  among  sovereigns,  the  noblest ; 
among  conquerors,  the  mightiest. 

1,  ft^  uUx  (tmai  bcffageit.  Use  the  and  person  Plural  when  the  robber  ad- 
dresses Alexander.  2,  unb  betn  Seben  bamit  jugebrad^t.  3,  =  the  personal 
safety.  4,  beiner  Sflcbcnmenfd^en.  5,  uber^am^t.  6,  =  to  use. 
7,  '  Fame,'  here  gatna,  bie  ©ottin  beS  (Ru^meS.  Fame,  or  Fama,  was  a  poetical 
deity,  represented  as  having  wings  and  blowing  a  trumpet.  A  temple  was 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Romans. 

Section  226. 

THE  TWO  ROBBERS. 

II. 

Robber. — And  does  not  Fame  speak  of  me  too  "i  Was  there  (S.  82, 

N.  7)  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more  valiant  band  ?  Was  there  ever — 

but  I  scorn  to  boast.     You  yourself  know  that  I  have  not  been  easily 

subdued. 

Alexander.— Still,  what   are   you   but  a   robber,  a  base,  dishonest 

robber  % 

Robber. — And  what  is  a  conqueror  ?  Have  not  you,  too,  gone  about 
the  earth  ^  like  an  evil  genius,  blasting  ^  the  fair  fruits  of  peace  and  in- 
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dustry,  plundering,  ravaging,  killing '  without  law,  without  justice,  merely 
to  gratify  an  insatiable  lust  for  dominion  ?  All  that  I  have  done  to  a 
single  district  with  a  hundred  followers,  you  have  done  to  whole  nations 
with  a  hundred  thousand.  If  I  have  stripped  individuals  *,  you  (S.  27, 
N.  8)  have  ruined  kings  and  princes.  If  I  have  burned  a  few  hamlets, 
you  have  desolated  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  and  cities  of  the  earth. 
What  is  then  the  difference  *\  but  that,  as  you  were  bom  a  king,  and  I  a 
private  man  ®,  you  have  been  able  to  become  a  mightier  robber  than  I  ? 

Alexander. — But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king,  I  have  given  like  a  king. 
If  I  have  subverted  empires,  I  have  founded  greater.  I  have  cherished '' 
arts,  commerce,  and  philosophy. 

Robber. — I,  too,  have  freely  given  to  the  poor,  what  I  took  from  the 
rich.  I  have  established  order  and  discipline  among  the  most  ferocious 
of  mankind*,  and  have  stretched  out  my  protecting  arm  over  the  oppressed. 
I  know,  indeed,  little  of  the  philosophy  you  talk  of;  but  I  believe  neither 
you  nor  I  will  ever  atone  to  the  world  for  the  mischiefs  we  have  done. 

Alexander. — Leave  me  ! — Take  off  his  chains,  and  use  him  well. 
Are  we,  then,  so  much  like  ? — Alexander  and  a  Robber  ? — Let  me  re- 
flect'.— Dr.  Aikin. 

1,  '  to  go  about  the  earth '  here  ubet  bie  (Srbe  ^er'jie^n,  conjugated  with  fein. 
2,  =  to  (um  .  .  .  511)  blast,  reniitbten.  3,  =  Have  you  not  plundered,  ravaged 
and  killed.  4,  =  robbed  common  citizens.  5,  SSefte^t  tenn  jioifAen  un« 

bciben  ein  anterer  Untcrfc^icb  al3  fccr,  ba§ ;  followed  by  '  you  have  —  than  I ',  ac- 
cording to  S.  211,  X.  9.  6,  =  common  citizen.  7,  here  =  protected. 
8,  =of  all  men.        9,  3(^  tciU  taritber  nac^benfen. 

Sech'on  227. 

A  TOUCHTN-G  SCENE  AT  SEA, 
I. 
Two  weeks  ago  ^  on  board  an  English  steamer,  a  little  ragged  boy, 
aged  nine  years,  was  discovered  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage  oui 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  carried  before  the  first  mate,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  deal  with  such  cases.  When  questioned  as  to  his  object 
in  being  stowed  away  ^  and  who  brought  him  on  board,  the  boy,  who  had 
a  beautiful  sunny  face,  and  eyes  that  looked  like  the  very  mirrors  of  truth, 
replied  that  his  stepfather  did  it,  because  he  could  not  afford '  to  keep 
him,  nor  to  pay  his  passage  oui  to  Halifax,  where  he  had  an  aunt  who  * 
was  well  off,  and  to  whose  house  he  was  going.  The  mate  did  not 
believe  the  story,  in  spite  of  the  winning  face  and  truthful  ^  accents  of 
the  boy.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  stow-aways  *  to  be  easily  deceived 
by  them,  he  said ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  boy  had  been 
brought  on  board  and  provided  with  food  by  the  sailors.  The  littie 
fellow  was  very  roughly  handled  in  consequence.  Day  by  day  he  was 
questioned  and  re-questioned,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  He  did 
not  know  a  sailor  on  board,  and  his  father  alone  had  secreted  him,  and 
given  him  the  food  which  he  ate.  At  ^  last  the  mate,  wearied  by  the 
boy's  persistence  in  the  same  story,  and  perhaps  a  little  anxious  to 
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inculpate  the  sailors,  seized  him  one  day  by  the  collar,  and  dragging 
him  to  the  fore*,  told  him  that  (S.  211,  N.  9)  unless  he  would  tell 
the  truth  in  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  he  would  hang  him  from  the 
yard-arm. 

1,  93or  ttiergc^n  itagcn,  after  which  place  predicate  and  subject  [one  dis- 
covered], since,  as  a  rule,  only  one  part  of  the  adjuncts  to  the  predicate 
should  be  placed  before  it.  2,  as  —  away  =  tuanim  er  aufS  ©dbiff  gcf^muggelt 

fei  (App.  §§  28  and  30).  3,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  you,  meine  9Wittel  gc* 

flatten  mir  ntd^t,  bic^  ju  crndtiren.  4,  The  relative  clause  ' who  —  off'  may  be 
avoided  by  using  the  adjective  '  ico^lfiafcenb '  before  *  aunt '.  5,  here  glaub? 

Wiirbtg ;  accents,  @))rac^e.  6,  *  the  stow-away '  may  perhaps  be  rendered 

by  bet  Singefc^tttuggeite.  7,  It  will  easily  be  seen  that,  on  account  of  the 

length  of  this  period  and  of  the  many  dependent  clauses  contained  therein, 
it  requires  an  altogether  different  form  of  construction  in  German.  The 
author  will,  however,  refrain  from  indicating  the  form  to  be  used,  the  student 
being  by  this  time  expected  to  have  attained  sufficient  skill  and  practice  for 
dealing  with  such  cases.  8,  aufs  SSorberteit  its  ©c^iffcd. 


Seaion  228. 

A  TOUCHING  SCENE  AT  SEA. 
II. 

He  then  made  him  sit  down  under  it  on  the  deck.  All  around  him 
were  the  passengers  and  sailors  of  the  watch,  and  in  front  of  him  stood 
the  inexorable  mate,  with  his  chronometer  in  his  hand,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  ship  by  his  side.  It  was  the  finest  sight,  said  our  informants 
that  he  ever  beheld — to  see  the  pale,  proud,  sorrowful  face  of  that  noble 
boy,  his  head  erect,  his  beautiful  eyes  bright  through  the  tears  that 
suffused  them.  When  eight  minutes  had  fled'*,  the  mate  told  him  he 
had  but  two  minutes  to  Uve,  and  advised  him  to  speak  the  truth  and  save 
his  Hfe ;  but  he  replied  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  sincerity  by  asking 
(S.  Ill,  N.  6)  the  mate  if  he  might  pray.  The  mate  said  nothing,  but 
nodded  his  head,  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost  ^  and  shook  wM  trembling 
Hke  a  reed  with  *  the  wind.  And  there,  all  eyes  turned  on  him,  the  brave 
and  noble  Uttle  fellow,  this  poor  waif,  whom  society  owned  not,  and 
whose  own  stepfather  could  not  care  for  him  —  there  he  knelt,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven,  while  he  repeated  ®  audibly 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  prayed  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  him  to  heaven. 
There  then  occurred  (S.  104,  N.  19)  a  scene  as  at  Pentecost.  Sobs 
broke®  from  the  strong  hard  hearts,  as  the  mate  sprang  forward  to 
the  boy,  and  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  told  him  how  sincerely  he 
believed  his  story,  and  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  been  willing 
enough  to  face  death''  and  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  truth  of  his' 
word. — Rev.  E.  Davies. 

1,  Place  'said  —  informant  (here  ©cwatjrgmann,  m.)' after  '  that  —  beheld '. 
2,  =  were  over.  3,  as  —  ghost,  gcijlcrbteid^.  4,  =in.  5,  =  said; 

audibly  =  aloud.        6,  (Sin  ©d^lu^gcu  entrang  fi(|,  followed  by  the  Dat.       7,  to 
face  death,  bent  !£obe  xaA  Slntli^  fd^auen,  or  bem  !£cbe  tco^'bieten. 
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Sec^io?i  229. 

AN  ORATION   ON  THE  POWSR   OP   HABIT. 
I. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  habit  which  I  believe  ^  is,  more  than  any  other, 
debasing,  degrading,  and  embruting  to  man  ^  both  ^  physically,  intellec- 
tually, and  morally.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  address  *y«//  of  my 
favourite  theme  [temperance],  but  I  must  speak  of  it'.  I  must  speak  of 
it  before  this  assembly,  for  I  shall  never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  on 
that  day  when  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are  ^  Let  me  then  speak  of 
one  habit  which,  in  its  power,  and ''  influence,  and  *  fascination,  seems  to 
rear  its  head  like  a  Goliath  or  Saul  above  all  its  kindred  agencies  of 
demoralization  ;  I  allude  to '  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  until  that  habit  becomes  a  fascination  ^°.  You  will  allow  me 
to  give  "  my  opinions  upon  these  points  freely,  I  consider  drunkenness 
not  merely  to  be  a  moral  evil,  but  also  a  physical  evil,  and  ^^  it  depends  a 
great  deal  more  upon  the  temperament,  and  the  constitution,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  young  man,  whether  if  he  falls  into  the  drinking  usages  of 
society,  it  becomes  a  habit  or  not,  than  it  does  upon  his  strength  of  mind 
or  firmness  of  purpose  ". 

Take  a  young  man,  and  he  shall  be  full  of  fire"  and  poetry.  He 
shall  be  "  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  generous  heart ;  fond  of  society, 
and  open  and  manly  in  everything  he  does.  Every  one  loves  him. 
That  is  the  man  most  liable  to  become  intemperate. 

1,  =  as  I  believe.  2,  is  .  .  .  to  man,  auf  ben  SWenft^en  trirft.  3,  '  both ', 
^iet  unb  jtrar.  4,  to  give  an  address  to  a  person,  einem  eiue  (Rebe  flatten;  of, 

iiber.  5,  id)  mup  ba^felbe  afctr  trenifttten^  Berii^ren  (allude  to).  6,  Render 

'for — are'  Liter.  =  for  we  shall  see  one  another  only  (S.  109,  N.  5)  on  that 
day,  when  (irc)  we  shall  see  (f^auen)  the  things  in  their  true  form  (©eflalt,  f.). 
7,  =  in    its,  8,  =  and  its.  9>  =  I  mean;    of  iising  — 

beverage  =  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  10,  until  —  fascination,  fci^ 

biefe  @e»o^n6eit  finen  gauber^aften  Oteij  auf  ben  2)?enf(^en  au^iibt.  11,  =  express. 

12,  Say  '  and  when  a  yoimg  man  once  follows  the  general  habit  of  taking  in- 
toxicating liquors,  it  depends,  etc'  13,  his  —  purpose,  feine  ©eifte^iober 
aBiKenstraft.             14,  =  who  is  full  of  (»cl(et)  fire.  15,  The  student  will 
do  well  to  omit  the  words  '  He  shall  be '  and  join  this  period  to  the  pre 
ceding  one. 

Section  230. 

AN  OEATION  ON  THE  POWER  OP  HABIT. 
IL 
He  enters  ^  into  the  outer  circle  of  the  whirlpool,  and  throws  care  to 
the  winds  ^  There  he  thinks  to  stay,  but  he  gets  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  fatal  gulf,  until  he  is  swept  into  the  vortex  before  he  dreamed  of 
danger.  This  thing,  habit  ^,  comes  gradually.  Many  a  man  who  has 
acquired  *  a  habit  of  drinking,  but  does  not  exactly  proceed  to  excess ', 
is  rescued  simply  by  possessing  certain  physical  qualities  which  his  poor 
unfortunate  friend  had  not  You  say :  "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  become 
a  drunkard  1"    So  He  thought  once.    You  say:  " I  can  leave  it  oflf®  when 
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I  like,"  as  if  He  at  first  had  not  had  (App.  §  33)  the  power  to  leave  it  off 
when  he  liked.  You  say :  "  I  have  too  sound  an  intellect  to  become 
a  drunkard,"  as  if  He  were  bom  without  an  intellect.  You  say :  "  I  have 
too  much  pride  in  myself,  too  much  self-respect,"  as  if  He  were  not  once 
as  proud  as  you."  TAe  way  men  acquire  this  habit,  t's  by  looking  on 
those '  who  proceed  to  excess  as  naturally  inferior  to  themselves.  The 
difference  between  you  and  the  drunkard  is  just  this,  that  you  could  leave 
off*  the  habit,  but  won't ;  he  would '  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  but 
cannot.  I  tell  you,  young  men  ^°,  that  while  the  power  of  a  bad  habit 
is  stripping  you  of  nerve  [pi.],  and  [S.  10,  N.  9)  energy,  and  freshness  of 
feeling  ",  it  does  not  destroy  your  responsibility.  You  are  accountable 
to  God  for  every  power,  and  talent,  and  influence  with  which  you  have 
been  endowed. 

1,  =  approaches.  2,  to  throw  care  to  the  winds,  fid)  him  ©orgcn  tnac^cn. 

3,  =What  one  calls  habit.  4,  to  acquire  a  habit,  in  eine  ®cttJo'^nI)eit  verfaUen. 
5,  ber  biefftbe  jcbod^  eigentlic^  nic^t  ubcrtrcibt.  6,  to  leave  off,  auf^orcn.  7,  =  by 
considering  (^a(ten)  those  ;  to  proceed  to  excess,  fic^  bent  Ubermaf  crgcBen  ;  as  — 
themselves  =  as  (fiir)  ieing  worse  than  themselves.  8,  here  oufgeben. 

9,  =  and  that  he  would  give  it  up.  10,  Commence  the  period  with  '  Young 
men'.  11,  @cfiit)t8fvif(^e,  f. 

Section  231. 

AIS"  ORATION"   ON  THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 
III. 

If  you  say :  "  Should  I  find  the  practice  by  experience  to  be  injurious, 
I  will  give  it  up,"  surely  that  is  not  common  sense  ^.  You  might  as  well 
say :  "I  will  put  my  hand  into  the  nest  of  the  ratdesnake,  and  when  I 
find  out  that  he  has  stuck  his  fangs  into  me  ^,  I  will  draw  it  out  and  get 
cured." 

I  remember  riding  from'  Buffalo  to  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  said  to  a 
gentleman:  "What  river  is  that,  Sir?"  "That,"  he  said,  "is  Niagara 
River V  "Well,  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,"  said  I,  "bright,  and  fair,  and 
glossy;  how  far  off  are  the  rapids^?"  "Only  a  mile  or  two,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Is  it  possible  that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  only  a  mile  or  two  from  us  we 
shall  find  the  water  in  the  turbulence  which  it  must  show  when  near  the 
falls?"  "You  will  find  it  so,  Sir."  And  so  I  did  find  it;  and  that  first 
sight  of  the  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget.  Now,  launch  your  boat  on 
that  Niagara  river ;  it  is  bright,  smooth,  beautiful,  and  glossy.  There 
is  a  ripple  at  the  bow ',  and  the  silvery  wake  "^  you  leave  behind  adds  to 
your  enjoyment.  Down  the  stream  you  glide ;  oars,  sails,  and  helm 
are  in  proper  trim,  and  you  set  out*  on  your  pleasure  excursion'. 
Suddenly  some  one  cries  out  from  the  bank:  "Young  men,  ahoy^°!" 
"  What  is  it "  !" — "  The  rapids  are  below  you  ^^ !" — "  Ha,  ha !  we  have 
heard  of  the  rapids,  but  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  get  there  ^^  If  we 
go  [=If  it  goes]  too  fast,  then  up  with  the  helm",  then  set  the  mast  in 
the  socket",  hoist  the  sail,  and  speed  to  land^*'.  Then  on",  boys; 
don't  be  alarmed — there's  no  danger ! " 
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1,  =  reasonable.  2,  stuck  —  me  =  bitten  me.  3,  riding  from  =  that 

I  during  a  journey  from  ;  change  '  and  said  to  '  into  *  asked '.  4,  Use  the 

def.  art.  5,  bie  Sttcmfc^nelUn.  6,  ^a6  ©affer  frdufett  fic^  am  Suj  te5  Socte^. 
7,  ^te(Jcaffer,  n.       8,  '  to  set  out  on ',  here  an'ireten,  v.  tr.      9,  SBer^nii^un^gtour. 

10,  C^ci!  of  which  pronounce  every  vowel  separately  and  slowly  in  the 
German  way.  11,  iSai  o,ititS.  12,  are  below  you,  finb  bcrt  untett  nidit 
iveit  con  eu4  !  13,  as  —  there,  fo  »eit  ju  jaijxm.  14,  baiin  f^netl  bo^ 
Steucrruber  Iiinein.  15,  bann  ricfcten  toir  btn  3Xaji  auf.  16,  unb  eilen  aai 
ganb  1        17,  £a^«r  nut  immer  sotttan^. 

Section  232. 

AH"  ORATION  ON  THE   POWER  OP   HABIT. 
IV. 

"Young  men,  ahoy,  there T — "What  is  it?" — "The  rapids  are  below 
you!" — "Ha,  ha!  we  will  laugh  and  quaff;  all  things  delight  us.  What 
care  we  for  the  future  ?  No  man  ever  saw  it.  '  Suflficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof K'  We  will  enjoy  hfe  while  we  may^;  we  will  catch 
pleasure  as  it  flies.  This  is  enjoyment ;  time  enough '  to  steer  out  of 
danger  when  we  are  driving  swiftly  with  the  current." — "  Young  men, 
ahoy!" — "What  is  it?" — "Beware!  Beware!  The  rapids  are  below 
you!" — Now  you  see  water  foaming*  all  around  you. — See  how  fast  you 
pass  that  point! — Up  with  the  helm! — Now  tum°! — Pull  hard* — 
quick ! — quick  ! — pull  for  your  lives ! — pull  till ''  the  blood  starts  from  the 
nostrils,  and  the  veins  stand  like  whipcord  upon  the  brow  !  Set  the  mast 
in  the  socket !  hoist  the  sail !  Ah,  ah  ! — it  is  too  late !  Shrieking, 
cursing,  howling,  blaspheming,  over  you  go  * ! — Thousands  go  over  the 
rapids  of  Intemperance®  every  year,  through  the  power  of  evil  habit, 
crying  out  all  the  while  ^^ :  "  When  I  find  out  that  it  is  injuring  me,  I 
\vill  give  it  up ! "  The  power  of  evil  habit,  I  repeat,  is  fascinating  *\  is 
deceptive ;  and  man  may  go  on  arguing  and  coming  to  conclusions 
while  on  the  way  down  to  destruction  ^^ — J.  B.  Gough. 

1,  (56  tit  genug,  bap  ein  jegli^er  !Iag  feine  eigtne  -^lage  i^abt!  2,  fo  Tange 

wit  e^  no(^  fcnnen.  3,  e«  Heibt  und  no(^  3eit  genug.  4,  fidumenbe^ 

Staffer.  5,  *  to  turn ',  here  uin'fe^ten.  6,  Pull,  jRubert ;  '  hard ',  here 

au3  geibesfrdften.  7,  Supply  the  pron.  tu4  here ;  starts  =  streams ;  from 

the  nostrils,  axA  bet  ^o.\t.  8,  fiurjt  i^t  in  ben  Sltgrunb  fttnuntet !  9,  Xrunf; 
fuc^t,  f.,  seems  to  be  the  right  expression  here,  although  the  dictionaries 
translate  the  word  by  UnmdBigtcit,  f.,  and  a3c[(erei,  f.  10,  unb  rufen  immer. 

11,  here  beftrid enb  ;  is  =  and.  12,  and  —  destruction  =  and  often  we  are 
still  occupied  with  arguing  a  matter  (eine  @ac6e  griinbU^  ju  ercrtem)  in  order 
to  come  (gelangen)  to  a  definite  conclusion,  when  we  are  (jx^  bejinben)  already 
on  the  way  to  destruction  (iBetberben,  n.). 

Section  233. 

A  CTTRIOUS   STORY  ^ 
I. 
We  heard  a  curious  story  ^  at  Tristan '  about  two  Germans  who  had 
settled  nearly  two  years  before  on  Inaccessible  Island '.     Once  a  year. 
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about  the  month  of  December,  the  Tristan  men  go  *  to  the  two  outlying 
islands  to  pick  up  the  few  seals  which  are  still  to  be  found  there.  On 
two  of  these  occasions  they  had  seen  the  Germans,  and  within  a  few 
months  smoke  had  risen  from  the  island,  which  they  attributed "  to  their 
having  fired  (S.  161,  N.  21)  some  of  the  brushwood;  but  as  they  had 
seen  or  heard  nothing  of  them  since,  they  thought  the  probability  was 
that  they  had  perished.  Captain  Nares  ®  wished  to  visit  the  other  islands, 
and  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  two  men  was  an  additional  object  in 
doing  so ''. 

Next  morning  we  were  close  under  Inaccessible  Island,  the  second  in 
size  of  the  little  group  of  three.  The  ship  was  surrounded  by  multitudes 
of  penguins  ®,  and  as  few  of  us  had  any  previous  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  eccentric  form  of  life ',  we  followed  their  movements  with  great 
interest.  The  penguin  as  a  rule  swims  under  water,  rising  now  and  then 
and  resting  on  the  surface,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  water-birds,  but  more 
frequently  with  its  body  entirely  covered,  and  only  lifting  its  head  from 
time  to  time  to  breathe. 

The  structure  of  Inaccessible  Island  is  very  much  the  same  as  Tristan, 
only  the  pre-eminent  feature  ^^  of  the  latter,  the  snowy  cone,  is  wanting. 
A  wall  of  volcanic  rocks,  about  the  same  height  as  the  cliff  at  Tristan, 
and  which  one  is  inclined  to  believe  to  have  been  at  one  time  con- 
tinuous with  it,  entirely  surrounds  Inaccessible  Island,  falling  for  the 
most  part  sheer"  into  the  sea,  and  it  seems  that  it  slopes  sufficiently 
to  allow  a  tolerably  easy  ascent  to  the  plateau  on  the  top  at  one  point 
only. 

1,  This  story  is  taken  from  Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Spry's  most  interesting  account 
of  'The  Cruise  of  the  Challenger'.  The  Tristan  d' Acunha  group  of  islands 
(bie  (SifrifcfjungSiufetn),  so  named  from  the  Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered 
it  early  in  the  i6th  century,  lies  in  mid-ocean,  about  1300  miles  south  of 
St.  Helena  and  1500  miles  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  on  a  line 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn ;  it  is  thus  probably  the 
most  isolated  and  remote  of  all  the  abodes  of  men.  The  group  consists  of 
the  larger  Island  of  Tristan  and  two  smaller  islands — Inaccessible  Island,  about 
18  miles  south-west  from  Tristan,  and  Nightingale  Island,  twenty  miles  south 
of  the  main  island.  Tristan  only  is  permanently  inhabited,  the  other  two  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  sealers.  In  the  year  1839  Tristan  was  inhabited 
by  27  families  ;  in  1836  it  possessed  a  population  of  42  ;  in  1852  the  population 
had  risen  to  85,  and  in  1867  this  number  was  only  exceeded  by  one.  2,  Sluf 
lex  Snfet  !£ri)lan,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period ;  about,  fiber,  with  Ace. 

3,  The  author  finds  that  the  best  German  maps  use  the  English  name  of  '  In- 
accessible Island '  unaltered.     This  is  also  the  case  with  '  Nightingale  Island '. 

4,  fa'^ren ;  '  to  go ',  when  used  in  the  sense  of  *  travelling,  riding  (in  a 
carriage),  driving,  sailing,  etc.',  is  mostly  rendered  by  rcifPlt  (gener- 
ally used  for  greater  distances)  or  by  fa^rett.  When  used  in  the 
sense  of  *  riding  on  horseback,'  it  is  rendered  by  rcitett.  5,  =  which 
they  attributed  to  the  circumstance.  6,  Captain  Nares  was  the  commander 
of  *  The  Challenger '  at  that  time.  7,  and  —  so  =  and  as  he  was  anxious 
(begietig)  to  ascertain  (erforf^en)  the  fate  of  the  two  men,  the  voyage  [there, 
ba^in]  was  at  once  determined  upon.  8,  bcr  v|>inguin,  pi.  c.  8,  with  — 
life,  mit  biefer  eigentixmU(^en  aScgelart.  10,  =  the  characteristic  peculiarity. 
11,  =  straight. 
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Section  234. 

A  CTTRIOUS   STOEY. 
II. 

There  is  a  shallow  bay  in  which  the  ship  anchored  in  fifteen  fathoms 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island ;  and  there,  as  in  Tristan,  a  narrow  belt  of 
low  ground,  extending  for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore,  is  interposed 
between  the  cliflF  and  the  sea.  A  pretty  waterfall  tossed  itself  down, 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  over  the  cliff  from  the  plateau  above.  A 
little  way  down  it  was  nearly  lost  in  spray,  like  the  Staubbach  of 
Schaffhausen,  and  collected  itself  again  into  a  rivulet  \  where  it  regained 
the  rock  at  the  lower  level.  A  hut  built  of  stones  and  clay,  and  roofed 
with  spars  and  thatch,  lay  in  a  little  hollow  ^  near  the  waterfall,  and  the 
two  Germans,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  but  enraptured  at  the  sight 
of  the  ship  and  longing  for  a  passage  anywhere  out  of  the  island,  were ' 
down  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  the  first  boat  Their  story  is  a  curious 
one  *,  and  as  Captain  Nares  agreed  ^  to  take  them  to  the  Cape,  we  had 
ample  time  to  get  an  account  of  their  adventures,  and  to  supplement 
from  their  experience  such  crude  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  place  as  we 
could  gather  during  our  short  stay  ®. 

Frederick  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff  are  sons  of  a  dyer  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
CJlacIjen).  Frederick,  the  elder,  was  employed  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war  (1870).  He  was 
called  on  to  ser\e  in  the  German  army,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Metz  and  Thionville.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign  he  was  discharged,  and  returned  home  to  find  his 
old  situation  filled  up. 

1,  geftaltete  nd^  jeto*  toicbet  ju  einem   tltxmn  S9a(fie.  2,  93ertitjiing,  f. 

3,  =stood.     Consult  S.  5,  N.  2.         4,  =very  (()6^ii)  curious.         5,  =granted 
them  their  request.  6,  Let  the  student  endeavour  to  construe  this  pas- 

sage by  means  of  the  attributive  construction,  which   will  prove  excellent 
practice. 

Section  235. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
III. 
In  the  meantime,  his  younger  brother,  Gustav,  who  was  a  sailor  and 
had  already  made  several  trips,  had  joined^  on  the  ist  of  August,  1870, 
at  Greenock,  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  the  English  ship  "  Beacon  Light," 
bound  for  Rangoon.  On  the  way  out^  the  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
coal,  caught  fire'  when  they  were  from*  six  to  seven  hundred  miles 
north-west  of  Tristan  d' Acunha,  and  for  (S.  166,  N.  10)  three  days  all 
hands  ®  were  doing  their  utmost  to  extinguish  the  fire.  On  the  third  day, 
the  hatches,  which  had  been  battened  down,  to  exclude  the  air,  blew  up  % 
the  main  hatch  carr}'ing  overboard"  the  second  mate  who  had  been 
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Standing  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  boats  had  been  pro- 
visioned beforehand,  ready  to  leave  the  ship.  Two  of  the  crew  were 
drowned  through  one  of  the  boats  being  swamped ',  and  the  survivors,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  were  stowed  in  the  long-boat.  Up  to  this  time 
the  ship  had  been  nearing  Tristan  with  a  fair  wind  at  the  rate  of  six 
knots  an  hour  ^°,  so  that  they  had  now  only  about  three  hundred  miles 
to  go.  They  abandoned  the  ship  on  Friday ;  on  Saturday  afternoon  they 
sighted  Tristan,  and  on  the  following  day  a  boat  came  off  to  their  assistance 
and  towed  them  ashore. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  remained  for  eighteen  days  at  Tristan  d*  Acunha, 
during  which  time  they  were  treated  with  all  kindness  and  hospitality. 
They  were  relieved  by  the  ill-fated  "  Northfleet,"  bound  for  Aden  with 
coal,  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff  found  his  way  back  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1,  to  join  a  ship,  fic^  cincnt  @d^iffe  »erf)cuctn.  2,  =  On  the  voyage  thither 

(fcovt^in).  3,  to  catch  fire,  in  SBranb  gevaten.  4,  =  about,  ungefdtir. 

5,  'all  hands',  here=all  sailors, bie  gauje  SWannfc^aft,  a\U  SKatvofen,  a\k  ©c^iffeleute. 
e,  in  bie  Suft  fprengcn ;  the  hatches,  bte  8ufen ;  the  main  hatch,  tie  gtc^e  Sufe. 
7,  =  and  the  main  hatch  carried  overboard  (iiber  SBorb  f^(eubcrn).  8,  =  through 
the  sinking  of  one  of  the  boats.  9,  'at  the  rate  of,  referring  to  the 

rapidity  of  motion,  is  rendered  by  'mit  cillCC  (Sd^ltfUiG^cit  »on',  but  when 
referring  to  price,  is  generally  rendered  by  *  j^um  ?^rcifc  ttott'.  10,  an 

hour,  in  bev  (Stiui&c,  ptt  ^tiinbe,  or  &tc  ^tiitibe.  He  receives  20  marks 
a  week,  er  er^alt  20  Wlaxt  bie  3Bo(^e  (or  n?o^entU(!^). 

Section  236. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
IV. 

During  his  stay  at  Tristan  he  heard  that  a  large  number  of  seals  were 
to  be  had  among  the  islands  ^  and  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  the  Tristaners  and  to  have  formed  a  project  of  returning  there. 
When  he  got  home,  his  brother  had  just  got  back  from  the  war  and 
was  unemployed ;  he  infected  him  with  his  notion  ^,  and  the  two  agreed ' 
to  join  in  a  venture  to  Tristan  to  see  what  they  could  (App.  §  33)  make* 
by  seal-hunting  and  barter. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for'  St.  Helena  in  August  1871,  and  on  the 
6th  of  November  left  St.  Helena  for  Tristan  in  an  American  whaler 
bound  on  a  cruise  ®  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  captain  of  the  whaler, 
who  had  been  often  at  Tristan  d' Acunha,  had  some  doubt  of  the  re- 
ception which  the  young  men  would  get''  if  they  went  as  permanent 
settlers*  there,  and  he  spoke  so  strongly  of  the  advantages  of  Inaccessible 
Island,  on  account  of  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  of  its 
being  the  centre  •  of  the  seal-fishing,  that  they  changed  their  plans  and 
were  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Inaccessible  Island  on  the  27  th  of 
November  1871, — early  in  summer.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the 
whaler  departed,  leaving  them  the  only  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most 
remote  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  in  the  least  depressed  by  their  isolation. 
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The  same  day  the  younger  brother  clambered  up  to  the  plateau  with 
the  help  of  the  tussock  grass '°,  in  search  of  goats  or  pigs,  and  remained 
there  all  night,  and  on  the  following  day  the  two  set  to  work  to  build 
themselves  a  hut  for  shelter.  They  had  reached  the  end  of  their  voyage 
by  no  means  unprovided,  and  the  inventory  of  their  belongings"  is 
curious. 

1,  in  bet  ®cgenb  tet  Snfefn.  2,  =he  persuaded  (gettinnen,  str.  v.  tr.)  his 

brother  for  his  plan.  3,  uBetein'fcmmen ;  to  join  —  to  Tristan  =  to  under- 

take the  adventurous  voyage  to  Tristan.  4,  =  earn.  5,  =  to.  6,  The 
vessel  is  bound  on  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  iai  Sc^ijf  i^  taju  fceftimmt,  int  atlani 
tif(^en  Djean  um^etjufreu^cn.  7,  had  —  get  =  doubted  (jteeifeltc  taran)  that 

the  young  men  would  be  kindly  (fteimblic^)  received  (aufne^men).  Use  the 

active  voice  with  '  man '.  8,  He  went  there  as  a  permanent  settler,  n 

litB  fxt^  bcrt  tauenib  nieCcr.  9,  =and  of  its  central  I'^tntral)  position  for  seal- 

fishing.  10,  iii  SujTccfgrag.  11,  here  ^obfcligfeiten,  Nom.  PL 

Seaiofi  237. 

A   CUEIOUS   STORY. 
V. 

They  had  an  old  whale-boat  ^  which  they  had  bought  at  St.  Helena, 
with  mast,  sails,  and  oars,  three  spars  for  a  roof,  a  door,  and  a  glazed 
window ;  a  wheel-barrow,  two  spades  and  a  shovel,  two  pickaxes,  a  saw, 
a  hammer,  two  chisels,  t^s-o  or  three  gimlets,  and  some  nails ;  a  kettle, 
a  frying-pan,  two  sauce-pans,  knives  and  forks,  and  some  crockery ;  two 
blankets  each,  and  empty  covers  ^  which  they  afterwards  filled  with  sea- 
birds'  down.  They  had  a  lamp,  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  six  dozen  boxes  of 
Bryant  and  May's  matches. 

For  internal  use*  they  had  two  hundred  pounds  ^ flour,  two  hundred 
pounds  q/'rice,  one  hundred  pounds  o/" biscuits,  twenty  pounds  ^coffee, 
ten  pounds  o/'tea,  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  three  pounds  0/'  table-salt,  a 
little  pepper,  eight  pounds  q/"  tobacco,  five  botUes  0/  gin,  six  bottles 
o/"Cape  wine*,  six  bottles  ^vinegar,  and  some  Epsom  salts.  A  barrel 
^coarse  salt  was  provided  for  curing  seal-skins,  and  forty  empty  casks 
were  intended  for  oil.  Theu*  arms  and  ammunition  consisted  of  a  short 
English  rifle,  an  old  German  fowling-piece,  two  and  a  half  pounds  q/" 
powder,  two  himdred  bullets,  and  four  sheath-knives '.  The  captain  of 
the  whaler  gave  them  some  seed  potatoes,  and  they  had  a  collection  of 
the  ordinary  garden  seeds. 

When  they  had  been  four  days  on  the  island,  they  had  a  visit  from 
a  party  of  men  from  Tristan,  who  had  come  on  their  annual  sealing 
excursion.  They  were  ten  days  on  Inaccessible,  and  were  very  friendly 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  new  comers. 

1,  the  whale-boat,  laS  beint  ©adjifc^fang  gcBrdu^lic^e  Sect.  We  have  not 
a  compound  noun  to  render  the  English  term.  Say  *  They  had  an  old  boat, 
which  had  been  used  (tfnu|i)  for  whale-fishing  and  which  they  had  bought  in 
(S.  46,  N.  6)  the  Island  o/St.  Helena.  2,  here  Ufcerjug,  m.,  pi.  Uberjiigf. 

3,  %ux  ii)xt  fcrpetli(^en  JBeturfniffe.  4,  ^o^jteein,  m.  5,  Sagtsmeficr,  m. 
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Section  238. 

A  CUEIOUS  STORY. 
VI. 

They  told  them  that  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  better  suited  for 
a  settlement,  and  transported  all  their  goods  (S.  236,  N.  11)  thither  in 
one  of  their  boats.  Being  familiar  with  the  place,  they  showed  them 
generally  their  way  about  and  the  different  passes  by  which  the  plateau 
might  be  reached,  and  they  taught  them  how  to  build  ^  to  withstand  the 
violent  winds,  and  how  to  thatch  with  tussock-grass.  Immediately  after 
they  left,  the  brothers  set  about  building  a  house  and  clearing  some 
ground  "^  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  killed  nineteen  seals, 
and  prepared  the  skins,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  any '  quantity  of  oil. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sealing  season  their  boat  got  damaged  in  the 
surf,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  in  two  *,  patch  up  the  best  half  of  it, 
and  use  it  as  best  they  could '  in  smooth  weather,  close  to  shore. 

They  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  upper  plateau  and  shot  goats  and 
pigs.  When  they  first  arrived,  they  counted  a  flock  of  twenty-three  goats  ; 
three  of  these  were  killed  during  the  summer  of  1871-1872  by  the 
Tristan  people  (S.  i57,N.  4),  and  six  by  themselves;  the  remaining 
fourteen  remained  over  the  winter  of  1872.  The  flesh  of  the  goats  they 
found  extremely  delicate.  Pigs  were  much  more  numerous,  but  their 
flesh  was  not  so  palatable,  from  their  feeding  *  principally  on  sea-birds ; 
that  of  the  boars  was  especially  rank.  They  found  the  pigs  very  valuable, 
however,  in  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  lard  ^  which  they  used  for 
frying  their  potatoes. 

1,  =how  they  must  (Imp.  Subj.)  build.  2,  to  clear  the  ground  (  =  land), 
eine  @tre(fe  fianbeg  urbar  tna(!^en.  3,  here  erjieten;  any  =a  large.  4,  to  cut 
in  two,  entjwei'fc^ncibcn,  sep.  comp.  irr.  v.  5,  =as  well  as  possible.  6,  from 
their  feeding  =  as  they  lived ;  on,  won.  7,  in  —  lard  =  on  account  of  their 

lard  (©c^rnalj,  n.). 

Section  239. 

A  CURIOUS   STORY. 

VII. 
In  the  month  of  April  1872,  a  singular  misfortune  befell  them.  While 
burning  some  of  the  brushwood  below  to  make  a  clearing,  the  tussock- 
grass  in  the  gully  ^,  by  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  ^  of  ascending 
the  cliff,  caught  fire,  and  as  it  had  been  only  by  its  assistance  that  they 
had  been  able  to  scramble  up  to  the  plateau,  their  only  hunting-ground  was 
now  inaccessible  from  the  strip  of  beach  on  which  their  hut  and  garden 
stood,  which  was  closed  in  on  either  side  by  a  headland  jutting  into  the 
sea.  While  their  half-boat  remained  seaworthy,  they  were  able  to  paddle 
round  in  fine  weather  to  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  there  was  an 
access  to  the  top ;  but  the  *'  sea-cart,"  as  they  called  it,  was  washed  off 
the  beach  and  broken  up  in  June,  and  after  that  the  only  way  they  had 
of  reaching  the  plateau  was  by  swimming  round  the  headland — a  risky 
feat,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  in  these  wild  regions. 
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In  winter  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  reach  the  terrace,  and  as 
their  supply  of  food  was  low,  they  experienced  considerable  privations 
during  their  first  winter.  Their  daily  allowance  of  food  was  reduced  to 
a  quantity  just  suflScient  to  maintain  life,  and  in  August  they  were  little 
better  than  skeletons '. 

Help  was,  however,  near.  Early  in  August  a  multitude  of  penguins 
landed  *  hard  by  their  hut, — stupid  *  animals,  which  will  scarcely  get  out 
of  one's  way,  and  are  easily  knocked  down  with  a  stick  ®,  and  with  fleshy 
breasts,  wholesome  enough,  though  with  a  rather  fishy  taste ;  and  in  the 
end  of  August  the  females  began  to  lay  large  blue  eggs,  sufficiently  delicate 
in  flavour. 

1,  aSertiefung,  f.  2, 1  was  in  the  habit  of  ascending  the  mountain  every 

day,  ii)  pftegte  ta^lid)  ben  Serg  ju  etfteigm.  3,  =imb  tm  Suguft  »aren  fie  faji  gu 

SfeUtten  gewctben.  4,  =  settled,  fi^  nieltrlaffen.  5,  Begin  a  new  period 

here  and  say :  *  These  are  stupid  animals',  etc.  6,  and  -stick,  fl^  Ui(^t 

rait  einem  Stccf  nietetfcfclagen  laffen  ;  and  with  — taste = and  have  a  fleshy  breast, 
which  (supply  ^irat  here)  yields  (bieten)  a  wholesome  food,  but  (iebcd^)  possesses 
a  rather  {ttrcaS)  fishy  taste. — The  whole  period  is  diflScult  to  translate 
into  good  German ;  the  author  considers  it  therefore  necessary  to  assist  the 
student. 

Section  240. 

A   CURIOUS   STOEY. 
VIII. 

A  French  barque  hove-to  ofi"  the  beach  ^  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  in  her  they  shipped  their  seal-skins,  and  bartered  penguins'  eggs  with 
her  for  biscuits  and  tobacco.  Had  the  bark  arrived  a  week  earher,  the 
brothers  would  have  left  the  island ;  but  the  eggs  had  set  them  up  again  -, 
and  they  determined  to  remain  a  little  longer.  In  October,  a  schooner, 
which  proved  'to  be  "  The  Themis,"  a  whaler  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  seen  standing  towards  the  island.  A  gale  q/'  wind  blew  *  her 
off  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  she  returned  and  landed  some  men  fi-om 
Tristan,  who  had  crossed  *  to  see  what  the  hermits  were  about '.  Their 
guests  remained  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then  returned  to  Tristan. 

Early  in  November,  that  is,  early  in  the  second  sunomer,  the  brothers 
thus  swam  round  the  eastern  headland : — Frederick  with  their  blankets, 
the  rifle,  and  a  spare  suit  of  clothes ' — Gustav  with  powder,  matches,  and 
the  kettle  in  an  oil-cask.  They  mounted  by  the  help  of  the  tussock-grass 
to  the  top  of  the  cliflF,  went  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  there 
built  a  small  hut,  where  they  remained  a  month,  living  on  goats'  flesh 
and  fresh  pork. 

On  the  loth  of  December  they  returned  home,  mended  their  thatch, 
dug '  the  early  potatoes,  and  put  the  garden  in  order. 

On  the  1 9th  of  December  the  Tristan  men  made  their  second  sealing 
expedition.  They  remained  nine  days  on  the  island,  and  killed  forty 
seals,  one  sea-elephant,  and  eight  of  the  remaining '  twelve  goats.  They 
left  some  flour  in  exchange  for  an  oil-cask,  and  this  was  the  last  com- 
munication between  the  brothers  and  the  outer  world  until  the  "Challenger" 
called  eight  months  later. 

VOL.  n-.  o 
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1,  legte  ^if)  .  .  .  unitcit  bcr  Snfct  »or  Stnfcr.  2,  =  had  strengthened  them 

again.  3,  ^d)  ettncifcn  aU.  4,  =  drove.  5,  =  who  had  come 

over.  6,  =  doing.  7,  a  spare  suit  of  clothes,  cin  (Refeweanjug,  m. 

8,  here  auf ne^men ;  early  potatoes,  fvuiijeitige  ^artoffcln.  9,  nod^  iibtig. 

Section  241. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
IX. 

In  January  Frederick  swam  round  the  point  ^  again,  and  mounted  the 
cliff.  He  shot  four  pigs,  ran  "^  the  fat  into  buckets,  and  threw  the  hams 
down  to  his  brother  on  the  beach  below.  He  saw  the  four  last  goats, 
but  spared'  them  to  increase  their  number.  In  February  a  boat  came 
to  the  west  side  from  Tristan,  and  its  crew  killed  the  four  goats,  and 
departed  without  communicating  with  the  Stoltenhoffs  *. 

The  relations  between  the  Tristan  people  and  the  brothers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  cordial  latterly  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the  Stol- 
tenhoffs believe  that  ^  the  intention  of  their  neighbours  in  killing  the 
goats,  and  in  delaying  from  time  to  time  to  bring  them  some  live  stock, 
which  they  had  promised  them,  was  to  force  them  to  leave  the  island. 
It  may  have  been  so,  for  the  Tristan  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  yearly  sealing  expedition  to  Inaccessible  Island,  and  no  doubt 
the  presence  of  the  energetic  strangers  lessened  their  chance  of  success. 

In  March  the  brothers  once  more  swam  round  the  point,  and 
ascended  the  cliff.  After  staying  on  the  plateau  together  for  a  few 
days,  it  was  settled  that  Frederick  should  remain  above  to  procure  (S.  58, 
N.  8)  a  stock  of  lard  for  the  winter,  Gustav  returning  to  the  hut  and 
storing  it*.  When  a  pig  was  killed,  the  hide,  with  the  fat  in  it,  was 
rolled  up,  secured  with  thongs  of  skin,  and  thrown  over  the  cUff,  where 
Gustav  then  ran  the  lard  into  a  cask. 

1,  fianbfpi^e,  f.  2,  laufen  taffen.  3,  ttcrfd^onen.  4,  =  without  having 
seen  the  Stoltenhoffs.  5,  =  that  their  neighbours  killed  the  goats  and  de- 

layed, etc.,  ...  in  order  to  force  them,  etc.  6,  um  eg  jujubereiten. 

Section  242. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
X. 

During  the  second  winter,  the  privations  of  the  brothers  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  great.  They  were  getting  accustomed  to  their  mode  of 
life,  and  had  always  sufficient  food,  such  as  it  was  ^  They  were  remark- 
ably well  educated.  Both  could  speak  and  read  English  fluently,  and 
the  elder  had  a  good  knowledge  of  French.  Their  library  consisted  of 
eight  volumes:  Schoedler's  Natural  History,  a  German  Atlas,  Charles 
O'Malley,  Captain  Morrell's  Voyages,  two  old  volumes  of  a  monthly 
magazine  *,  Hamlet  and  Coriolanus  with  French  notes,  and  Schiller's 
poems.  These  books  they  came  to  know  almost  by  heart ',  but  they 
had  considerable  resources  in  themselves,  in  the  intelligent  interest  they 
took  in  the  ever-changing  appearances  of  nature. 
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When  the  "  Challenger"  arrived,  they  were  preparing  for  another  summer; 
but  the  peculiar  food,  and  the  want  of  variety  in  it,  were  beginning  to  teU 
upon  them,  for  all  their  original  stores  were  exhausted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Epsom  salts,  which  were  untouched,  neither  of  them  having  had  an 
hour's  illness  during  their  sojourn;  and  they  were  heartily  glad  of  a 
passage  to  the  Cape. 

Frederick  came  to  the  ship  before  we  left  for  the  South  in  December. 
He  was  then  comfortably  settled  in  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Cape  Town,  and  Gustav  was  on  his  way  home  to  see  his  people  *  before 
resuming  the  thread  of  his  roving  sailor's  life. — W.  J.  J.  Spry,  "  The 
Crltse  of  the  Challenger." 

1,  and  —  was  =  and  the  food  at  their  disposal  (unb  bie  i^nen  ju  ©efcote  ^e^be 
9labrung)  was  at  least  always  sufficient  (au^reic^enb).  2,  a  monthly  magazine, 
eine  SKonat^f(^rift.  3,  =  they  knew  at  last  almost  by  heart.  4,  =  friends 

or  relations. 

Section  243. 

HOW  THE  BAITK  OP  ENGLAIflT)  WAS  HUMBLED. 

I. 

Once,  many  years  ago,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  large  amount  was 
drawn  *  by  Anselm  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  on  Nathan  Rothschild,  of 
London.  When  the  gentleman  who  held  it  arrived  in  London,  Nathan 
was  away,  and  he  took  the  bit  of  paper  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
asked  them  to  discount  it. 

The  managers  were  very  stiff.  With  haughty  assurance  they  informed 
the  holder  that  they  discounted  only  their  own  bills ;  they  said  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bills  of  private  persons.  They  did  not  stop  to 
reflect  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Those  shrewd  old  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  bank  of  the  realm  should  have  known  and  remembered 
that  that  bit  of  paper  bore  the  signature  of  a  man  more  powerful  than 
they — more  powerful,  because  uidependent  of  a  thousand-and-one  ham- 
pers that  rested  upon  them.  "  Umph,"  exclaimed  Nathan  Rothschild, 
when  the  answer  of  the  Bank  was  repeated  to  him,  "  Private  persons  1 
I  will  let  these  important  gentlemen  know  with  what  sort  of  private  persons 
they  have  to  deal." 

And  then  Nathan  Rothschild  went  to  work.  He  had  an  object  in 
view  - — to  hmnble  the  Bank  of  England — and  he  meant  to  do  it '.  He 
sent  agents  to  the  Continent  and  through  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
three  weeks  were  spent  in  gathering  up  notes  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  the  Bank's  own  issue  *. 

One  morning,  bright  and  early,  Nathan  Rothschild  presented  himself 
at  the  Bank,  and  drew  forth  from  his  pocket-book  a  five-pound  note, 
which  he  desired  to  have  cashed.  Five  sovereigns  were  counted  out  to 
him,  the  officers  looking  with  astonishment  upon  seeing  Baron  Roth- 
schild troubling  himself  personally  about  so  trivial  a  matter.  The 
baron  examined  the  coins  one  by  one,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of 
their  good  quality,  slipped  them  into  a  canvas  bag,  and  then  drew  out 
and  presented  another  five-pound  note.     The  same  operation  was  re- 

0   2 
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peated,  save  that  the  baron  took  the  trouble  to  take  a  small  pair  of 
scales  from  his  pocket  to  weigh  one  of  the  pieces,  for  the  law  gave  him 
that  right. 

1,  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  einen  SBed^fet  jicl^en.  2,  ©i-  l^atte  ^\6)  ba« 

Btel  gejierft.  3,  unb  er  itoIUe  atteg  baran  fe^en,  bie3  3tel  ju  ertei^en.  4,  in 

gathering  —  issue,  bie  auf  fteinere  ©ummen  kutenben,  »on  ber  englifc^en  SonJ  in 
Umtauf  gefc|ten  Sanfnoten  aufjufaufen. 

Section  244. 

HOW  THE  BANK  OP  ENGIiAITD  "WAS  HITMBLED. 

II. 

Two — three — ten — twenty — a  hundred — five  hundred  five-pound  notes 
were  presented  and  cashed.  When  one  pocket-book  was  emptied, 
another  was  brought  forth ;  and  when  a  canvas  bag  had  been  filled  with 
gold,  it  was  passed  to  a  servant  who  was  in  waiting.  And  so  he  went  on 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  closing  the  Bank ;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
nine  of  the  employes  of  his  house  engaged  in  the  same  work.  So  it 
resulted  that  ten  men  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  kept  every  teller  ^  of 
the  Bank  busy  for  seven  hours,  and  exchanged  somewhere  about  £22,000. 
Not  another  customer  had  been  able  to  get  his  wants  attended  to.  The 
English  like  oddity.  Let  a  man  do  anything  original,  and  they  will 
generally  applaud.  So  the  people  of  the  Bank  contrived  to  smile  "^  at 
the  eccentricity  of  Baron  Rothschild,  and  when  the  time  came  for  closing 
the  Bank,  they  were  not  a  tenth  part  so  much  annoyed  as  were  ^  the  cus- 
tomers from  abroad  *  whose  business  had  not  been  attended  to.  The 
bank  officials  smiled  that  evening,  but — 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  bank  opened  ^  Nathan  Roth- 
schild appeared  again,  accompanied  by  his  nine  faithful  helpers,  this  time 
bringing  with  him,  as  far  as  the  street  entrance,  four  heavy  two-horse 
drays,  for  the  purpose  of  carting  away  the  gold,  for  to-day  the  baron  had 
bills  of  a  larger  amount.  Ah !  the  officers  of  the  Bank  smiled  no  more, 
and  a  trembling  seized  them  when  the  banker  monarch  said,  with  stern 
simplicity  and  directness : 

"  Ah  !  these  gendemen  refuse  to  take  my  bills  !  Be  it  so.  I  am  re- 
solved that  I  will  not  keep  one  of  theirs.  It  is  the  House  of  Rothschild 
against  the  Bank  of  England  ^"  The  Bank  of  England  opened  its  eyes 
very  wide.  Within  a  week,  the  House  of  Rothschild  could  be  demanding 
gold  which  it  did  not  possess.  The  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  aff"airs 
saw  very  plainly  that  in  a  determined  tilt''  the  Bank  must  go  to  the  wall*. 
There  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  they  took  it.  Notice 
was  at  once  publicly  given '  that  thenceforth  the  Bank  of  England  would 
cash  the  bills  of  Rothschild  the  same  as  its  own. — Tit-Bits. 

1,  =  cashier,  itajTicrer.  2,  contrived  to  smile = smiled.  8,  they  — 

were,  argerten  jie  fld^  nic^t  ]^aI6  fo  fe^r,  iuie.  4,  '  the  customers  from  abroad ' 

seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '  the  numerous  customers '.  5,  =  was 
opened.  6,  (S3  ^anbelt  jtd^  barum,  ob  ba«  ^mi  9iotf|fc^i(b  ober  bie  engtifd^e 

aSanf  ben  ©teg  ba»on  tragcn  wirb !  7,  =  struggle,  ^antpf,  m.  8,  to  go 

to  the  wall,  beu  fuvjeten  jie^en.  9,  ®«  hjurbe  cffeutlid^  angejeigt. 
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Section  245. 

MOBQAir  FHUSSIA^ 
I. 

Morgan,  the  gay  and  handsome  son  of  a  low  Irish  farmer,  tired  of 
home,  went  to  take  the  chances  of  the  world,  and  seek  his  fortune.  By 
what  means  he  traversed  England,  or  made  his  way  to  France,  is  not 
told.  But  he  at  length  crossed  France,  and,  probably  without  much 
knowledge  or  much  care  whether  he  was  moving  to  the  north  or  the  south 
pole,  found  himself  in  the  Prussian  territory.  This  was  in  the  day  of 
Frederick  William  I.  (17 13-1740),  famous  for  his  tall  regiment  of  guards. 
He  had  but  one  ambition,  that  of  inspecting  twice  a  day  a  regiment  of  a 
thousand  grenadiers,  not  one  of  whom  was  less  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
high.  Morgan  was  an  Irish  giant,  and  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Prus- 
sian recruiting  sergeants,  who  forced  him  to  "volunteer"  into  the  tall 
battalion.  This  turn  of  fate  was  totally  out  of  the  Irishman's  calculation ; 
and  the  prospect  of  carrpng  a  musket  till  his  dying  day  on  the  Potsdam 
parade  ^,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  wits  and  rove  the 
world,  more  than  once  tempted  him  to  think  of  leaving  his  musket  and 
honour  behind  him,  and  fairly  tr}'ing  his  chance  for  escape.  But  the 
attempt  was  always  found  impracticable ;  the  frontier  was  too  closely 
watched,  and  Morgan  still  marched  up  and  down  the  Potsdam  parade 
with  a  disconsolate  heart,  when  one  evening  a  Turkish  recruit  was 
brought  in ;  for  the  king  looked  to  nothing  but  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
a  man,  and  the  Turk  was  full  seven  feet  high. 

"How  much  did  his  majesty  give  for  catching  that  heathen?"  said 
Morgan  to  his  corporal.  "Four  hundred  dollars ^"  was  the  answer. 
IVIorgan  burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  at  this  waste  of  royal 
treasure  upon  a  Turk.  "  Why,  they  cannot  be  got  for  less,"  replied  the 
corporal.  "What  a  pity  my  five  brothers  cannot  hear  of  it!"  said  Mor- 
gan, "I  am  a  dwarf  to  any  one  of  them,  and  the  sound  of  half  the 
money  would  bring  them  all  over  immediately."  As  the  discovery  of  a 
tall  recruit  was  the  well-known  road  to  favoritism,  five  were  worth  at 
least  a  pair  of  colours  to  the  corporal  *.  The  conversation  was  immediately 
carried  to  the  sergeant,  and  from  him,  through  the  gradation  of  ofl&cers,  to 
the  colonel,  who  took  the  first  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  the  king. 
The  colonel  was  instantly  ordered  to  question  Morgan ;  but  he  at  once 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  subject.  "  He  had  no  brothers ;  he  had  made 
the  regiment  his  father,  and  mother,  and  relations,  and  there  he  hoped  to 
live  and  die."  But  he  was  urged  still  more  strongly,  and  at  length  con- 
fessed that  he  had  brothers,  even  above  the  regimental  standard,  but 
that  nothing  on  earth  could  stir  them  from  their  spades. 

1,  aJJcrgan  tet  «|8reu§e.  2,  auf  fc«m  ?Jarafcep(a^  ju  ^Cotebam.  3.  Scaler. 

4,  five  —  corporal,  [o  aurten  fiinf  fctrfelben  tern  Corporal  wcnigjien*  eine  ^a^tn 
ric^^jiene  eintragen. 
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Section  246. 

MORaAU"  PRUSSIA. 
II. 
After  some  time  the  king  inquired  for  the  five  recruits,  and  was  indig- 
nant when  he  was  told  of  the  impossibility  of  enlisting  them.  "  Send  the 
fellow  himself,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  let  him  bring  them  back."  The 
order  was  given ;  but  Morgan  was  broken-hearted  "  at  the  idea  of  so 
long  an  absence  from  the  regiment."  He  applied  to  the  colonel  to  have 
the  order  revoked,  or  at  least  given  to  some  one  else.  But  this  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  king's  word  was  always  irrevocable ;  and  Mor- 
gan, with  a  disconsolate  face,  prepared  to  set  out  upon  his  mission.  But 
a  new  diflBculty  struck  him.  "  How  was  he  to  make  his  brothers  come, 
unless  he  showed  them  the  recruiting  money?"  This  objection  was  at 
last  obviated  by  the  advance  of  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  first  instalment  for  the  purchase  of  his  family.  Like 
a  loyal  grenadier  the  Irishman  was  now  ready  to  attempt  anything  for 
his  colonel  or  his  king,  and  Morgan  began  his  journey.  But,  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  the  gates  of  Potsdam,  another  difficulty  occurred ;  and 
he  returned  to  tell  the  colonel  that  of  all  people  existing  the  Irish  were 
the  most  apt  to  doubt  a  traveller's  story,  they  being  in  the  habit  of  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  in  that  style  themselves^;  and  that  when  he  should 
go  back  to  his  own  country,  and  tell  them  of  the  capital  treatment  and 
sure  promotion  that  a  soldier  met  with  in  the  guards,  the  probability  was, 
that  they  would  laugh  in  his  face.  As  to  the  money,  "  there  were  some 
who  would  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  stole  it,  or  tricked  some  one  out  of 
it.  But,  undoubtedly,  when  they  saw  him  walking  back  only  as  a 
common  soldier,  he  was  sure  they  would  not  believe  a  syllable,  let  him 
say  what  he  would  about  rising  in  the  service." 

The  objection  was  intelligible  enough,  and  the  colonel  represented  it, 
to  the  king,  who,  doubly  outrageous  at  the  delay,  swore  a  grenadier's 
oath,  ordered  Morgan  to  be  made  a  sub-lieutenant,  and,  with  sword  and 
epaulets,  sent  him  instantly  across  the  Rhine  to  convince  his  five  bro- 
thers of  the  rapidity  of  Prussian  promotion.  Morgan  flew  to  his  home 
in  the  county  ^Carlow,  delighted  the  firesides  for  many  a  mile  round  with 
his  having  outwitted  a  king  and  a  whole  battalion  of  grenadiers,  laid  out 
his  recruiting  money  on  land,  and  became  a  man  of  estate  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  treasury. 

One  ceremony  remains  to  be  recorded.  Once  a  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  he  left  Potsdam  and  its  giants  behind,  he 
climbed  a  hill  within  a  short  distance  of  his  house,  turned  himself  in  the 
direction  of  Prussia,  and,  with  the  most  contemptuous  gesture  which  he 
could  contrive,  bade  good-bye  to  his  majesty.  The  ruse  was  long  a 
great  source  of  amusement,  and  its  hero,  like  other  heroes,  bore  through 
life  the  name  earned  by  his  exploit — Morgan  Prussia. — King  George 
THE  Fourth. 

1,  they  being  —  themselves,  ba  aud^  f!e  int  ®ria:^tcn  »ott  bcrgteii^en  ©efd^ic^tett 
«ine  grof e  JJertigfeit  Befafen. 
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Sech'an  247. 

THE  TEHKIBLE  WINTEB.  OP  1784. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  X784,  three 
hundred  thousand  miserable  beings,  dying  from  cold  and  hunger,  groaned 
in  Paris  alone — in  that  Paris  where,  in  spite  of  the  boast  that  scarcely 
another  city  contained  so  many  rich  people,  nothing  had  been  prepared 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  perishing  of  cold  and  wretchedness. 

For  the  last  four  months,  the  same  leaden  sky  had  driven  the  poor 
from  the  xillages  into  the  town,  as  it  sent  the  wolves  from  the  woods 
into  the  villages. 

No  more  bread.     No  more  wood. 

No  more  bread  for  those  who  felt  this  cold — and  no  more  wood  to  bake 
it.  All  the  provisions  which  had  been  collected,  Paris  had  devoured  in 
a  month.  The  Provost,  short-sighted  and  incapable,  did  not  know  how 
to  procure  for  Paris,  which  was  under  his  care,  the  wood  which  might 
have  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  it  froze,  he  said  the 
frost  prevented  the  horses  from  bringing  it;  when  it  thawed,  he  pleaded  want 
of  horses  and  conveyances.  Louis  XVI.,  ever  good  and  humane,  always 
ready  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  his  people,  although  he  over- 
looked their  social  ones,  began  by  contributing  a  sum  of  200,000  francs 
for  horses  and  carts,  and  insisting  on  their  immediate  use.  Still  the 
demand  continued  greater  than  the  supply. 

At  first  no  one  was  allowed  to  carry  away  from  the  public  timber-yard 
more  than  a  cart-load  of  wood;  then  that  was  limited  to  half  the 
quantity.  Soon  long  strings  of  people  might  be  seen  waiting  outside  the 
timber-yards,  as  they  were  afterwards  seen  at  the  bakers'  shops.  The 
king  gave  away  the  whole  of  his  private  income  in  charity.  He  procured 
3,000,000  francs  by  a  grant  and  applied  it  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
declaring  that  every  other  need  must  give  way  before  that  of  cold  and 
famine.  The  queen,  on  her  part,  gave  500  louis  from  her  purse.  The 
convents,  the  hospitals,  and  the  public  buildings  were  thrown  open  as 
places  of  asylum  for  the  poor,  who  came  in  crowds  for  the  sake  of  the 
fires  that  were  kept  there. 

They  kept  hoping  for  a  thaw,  but  heaven  seemed  inflexible.  Everj' 
evening  the  same  copper-coloured  sky  disappointed  their  hopes;  and 
the  stars  shone  bright  and  clear  as  funeral  torches  through  the  long, 
cold  nights,  which  hardened  again  and  again  the  snow  that  fell  during 
the  day.  All  day  long,  thousands  of  workmen,  with  spades  and  shovels, 
cleared  away  the  snow  from  before  the  houses,  so  that  on  each  side 
of  the  streets,  already  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  rose  a  high,  thick  wall, 
blocking  up  the  way.  Soon  these  masses  of  snow  and  ice  became  so 
large  that  the  shops  were  obscured  by  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  remain  where  it  fell. 

Paris  could  do  no  more.  She  gave  in,  and  allowed  the  winter  to 
do  its  worst.     December,  January,  February,  and  March  passed  thus, 
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although  now  and  then  a  few  days'  thaw  changed  the  streets,  whose 
sewers  were  blocked  up,  into  running  streams.  Horses  were  drowned, 
and  carriages  destroyed,  in  the  streets,  some  of  which  could  only  be 
traversed  in  boats.  People  went  to  the  markets  to  see  the  fisherwomen 
serving  their  customers  with  immense  leathern  boots  on,  inside  which 
their  trousers  were  pushed,  and  with  their  petticoats  tucked  round  their 
waists,  all  laughing,  gesticulating,  and  splashing  each  other  as  they  stood 
in  the  water. 

These  thaws,  however,  were  but  transitory ;  the  frost  returned,  harder 
and  more  obstinate  than  ever,  and  recourse  was  had  to  sledges,  pushed 
along  by  skaters,  or  drawn  by  roughshod  horses  along  the  causeways, 
which  were  like  polished  mirrors.  The  Seine,  frozen  many  feet  deep,  had 
become  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  idlers,  who  assembled  there  to  skate 
or  slide,  until,  warmed  by  exercise,  they  ran  to  the  nearest  fire,  lest  the 
perspiration  should  freeze  upon  them.  All  trembled  for  the  time  when, 
the  water  communications  being  stopped,  and  the  roads  impassable, 
provisions  could  no  longer  be  sent  in,  and  began  to  fear  that  Paris  would 
perish  from  want. 

The  king,  in  this  extremity,  called  a  council.  They  decided  to  implore 
all  bishops,  abbds,  and  monks  to  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  their  dioceses 
or  convents ;  and  all  those  magistrates  and  officials  who,  preferring  the 
opera  to  their  duties,  had  crowded  to  Paris,  to  return  to  their  homes ; 
for  all  these  people  used  large  quantities  of  wood  in  their  hotels,  and 
consumed  no  small  amount  of  food.  There  were  still  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  were  also  to  be  entreated  to  leave.  But  M.  Lenoir, 
lieutenant  of  police,  observed  to  the  king  that,  as  none  of  these  people 
were  criminals,  and  could  not  therefore  be  compelled  to  leave  Paris  in 
a  day,  they  would  probably  be  so  long  thinking  about  it,  that  the  thaw 
would  come  before  their  departure,  which  would  then  be  more  hurtful 
than  useful. 

All  this  care  and  pity  of  the  king  and  queen,  however,  excited  the 
ingenious  gratitude  of  the  people,  who  raised  monuments  to  them,  as 
ephemeral  as  the  feelings  which  prompted  them.  Obelisks  and  pillars 
of  snow  and  ice,  engraved  with  their  names,  were  to  be  seen  all  over 
Paris. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  thaw  began,  but  by  fits  and  starts,  constant 
returns  of  frost  prolonging  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Indeed,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  it  appeared  to  set  in  harder  than  ever,  and  the  half- 
thawed  streets,  frozen  again,  became  so  slippery  and  dangerous,  that 
nothing  was  seen  but  broken  limbs  and  accidents  of  all  kinds.  The 
snow  prevented  the  carriages  from  being  heard,  and  the  police  had 
enough  to  do,  through  the  reckless  driving  of  the  aristocracy,  to  preserve 
from  the  wheels  those  who  were  spared  by  cold  and  hunger. — After 
Alexander  Dumas,  "  The  Queen's  Necklace." 
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Seaion  248. 

A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 
I. 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Methodism^  in  England  it  spread  with 
great  rapidity  over  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  especially 
among  the  miners  and  lower  orders.  For  a  long  period  after  its  intro- 
duction the  clergy  and  higher  classes  of  society  in  the  west  of  England 
manifested  a  dislike  to  the  new  doctrines  which  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
in  these  days  of  modern  toleration.  It  was  thought  by  many  young 
gentlemen  good  sport  to  break  the  windows  and  nail  up  the  doors  of  a 
Methodist  chapel  ^.  The  robbery  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher  ^,  as  a  spree, 
by  two  young  gentlemen,  became  the  subject  of  an  investigation,  and  the 
frolicsome  young  men  had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  their  practical  joke. 

Among  the  uninstructed  local  preachers  was  one  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Old  Gardener."  This  old  man  was  no  common  character — 
indeed  he  was  quite  original,  and  by  far  the  most  popular  preacher 
among  the  disciples  of  John  Wesley  in  the  vicinity. 

He  kept  a  small  nursery  garden  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 

St.  A ,  working  hard  at  his  occupation  of  gardener  by  day,  and 

praying  and  preaching  to  his  fellow-sinners,  as  he  called  them,  in  the 
evening.  He  lived  in  the  poorest  manner,  giving  away  all  the  surplus  of 
his  earnings  in  charity,  distributing  Bibles,  and  promoting  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  the  extension  of  Methodism.  His  complexion  was  a  sort 
of  dirty,  dark,  iron  grey,  and  his  whole  appearance  lean  and  grotesque. 
Although  extremely  ignorant,  he  possessed  no  small  degree  of  cunning ; 
of  this  the  following  incident  affords  ample  evidence : — 

"  The  Old  Gardener  "  was  once  subjected  to  a  burglar}'  and  attempt  at 
robbery.  He  lived  with  his  wife  in  a  small  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
cottage,  not  far  from  the  high  road.  Three  young  "  squires,"  who  all 
despised  and  hated  Methodism,  having  heard  that  the  old  man  had  been 
recently  making  a  collection  to  build  a  Methodist  chapel,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  frolic  to  rob  him  temporarily  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
collection.  The  result  of  the  frolic  is  best  related  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  actors : — 

"  We  set  out,"  said  he,  "  upon  our  expedition  with  blackened  faces, 
upon  a  dark  night,  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock.  We  had  dined  late, 
and  all  of  us  had  Dutch  as  well  as  Cornish  courage ;  yet  I  confess,  when 
it  came  to  the  point  *,  I  felt  myself  a  coward.  I  began  to  reflect  that  it 
was  but  a  dastardly  frolic  to  frighten  the  poor  old  man  and  his  wife  in 
the  dead  of  night" 

"  The  clock  struck  twelve.  *  Now  comes  the  watching  time  of  the 
night,'  exclaimed  Tom." 

" '  Don't  let  us  frighten  the  poor  couple  out  of  their  wits,'  said  I." 

" '  No,'  said  Ryder,  '  we  will  be  gentle  robbers — gentle  as  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John.' " 

"  I  said  that  I  would  rather  return  than  proceed.     '  Recollect,'  said  I, 
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*  the  old  fellow  is  an  old  soldier,  as  well  as  a  saint,  and  fears  nothing 
human.' " 

" '  Nonsense,'  exclaimed  Ryder,  '  here  goes  V  He  pressed  the  feeble 
door  of  the  cottage  in  which  the  old  man  resided ;  it  immediately  gave 
way  and  flew  open.  We  entered  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
kitchen.  To  our  great  surprise  there  was  a  light  shining  from  an  inner 
room.     This  made  us  all  hesitate." 

1,  Nom.  tie  Se^re  ber  fWctfjobijicn.  2,  of  a  —  chapel,  einer  ben  3»et^obifien 

gel^orenben  ^a.)fi{k.  3,  cincS  tcesle^ifc^eu  ^JJrebtgerg.  4,  afe  H  wirflic^ 

ernjl  wurbe.  5,  f omm  nur ! 


Section  249. 

A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 
II. 

"  'Who  is  out  there  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?'  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice 
from  within.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  unmistakable  voice  of  'The  Old 
Gardener.' " 

"  'Give  us  your  money,  and  no  harm  shall  befal  you,'  said  Tom,  'but 
we  must  have  your  money.' " 

" '  The  Lord  will  be  my  defence,'  rejoined  '  The  Old  Gardener.' 
'  You  shall  have  no  money  from  me ;  all  in  the  house  is  the  Lord's — 
take  it  if  you  dare.' " 

" '  We  must  and  will  have  it,'  said  we,  as  we  entered  the  inner  room, 
after  taking  the  precaution  of  fastening  the  chamber-door  as  we 
entered." 

"  We  soon  wished  we  had  suffered  it  to  remain  open,  as  you  will  see." 

"  Now,  consider  us  face  to  face  with  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  and  a  pretty 
sight  was  presented.  Three  ruffians  (ourselves)  with  white  waggoners' 
frocks  and  blackened  faces ;  before  us  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  sitting  on 
the  side  of  his  bed.  He  wore  a  red  worsted  nightcap,  a  checked  shirt, 
and  a  flannel  jacket ;  his  iron  grey  face,  fringed  with  a  grizzly  beard, 
looking  as  cool  and  undismayed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  pulpit 
preaching." 

"A  table  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  immediately  in  front  of  him, 
on  a  large  deal  table,  was  an  open  Bible,  close  to  which  we  observed,  to 
our  horror,  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  large  enough  to  blow  up  a  castle.  A 
candle  was  burning  on  the  table,  and  the  old  fellow  had  a  steel  in  one 
hand  and  a  large  flint  in  the  other.  We  were  all  three  paralysed.  The 
wild,  iron-faced,  determined  look  of  *  The  Old  Gardener,'  the  candle, 
flint  and  steel,  and  the  great  heap  of  powder,  absolutely  froze  our  blood, 
and  made  cowards  of  us  all.  The  gardener  saw  the  impression  he  had 
made." 

"'What!  do  you  want  to  rob  and  murder?'  exclaimed  he;  'I  think  you 
had  better  join  with  me  in  prayer,  miserable  sinners  that  you  all  are  I 
Repent,  and  you  may  be  saved.     You  will  soon  be  in  another  world.' " 

"  Ryder  first  recovered  his  speech." 
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" '  Please  to  hear  me,  Mr.  Gardener.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  wrong, 
and  if  we  may  depart  we  will  make  reparation,  and  give  you  all  the 
money  we  have  in  our  pockets.' " 

"  We  laid  our  purses  on  the  table  before  him." 

"'The  Lord  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands.  It  was  so  revealed  to 
me  in  a  dream.    We  shall  all  soon  be  in  another  world.    Pray,  let  us  pray.' " 

"And  down  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  close  to  the  table,  with  the  candle 
burning,  and  the  ugly  flint  and  steel  in  his  hand.  He  prayed  and  prayed. 
At  last  he  appeared  exhausted.  He  stopped  and  eyed  the  purses,  and 
then  emptied  one  of  them  out  on  the  table.  He  appeared  surprised, 
and,  I  thought,  gratified  at  the  largeness  of  its  contents." 

"  We  now  thought  we  should  have  leave  to  retire ;  but,  to  our  dismay, 
'  The  Old  Gardener '  said : 

" '  Now,  we  will  praise  God  by  singing  the  looth  Psalm.' " 

"  This  was  agony  to  us  all.  After  the  Psalm,  the  old  man  took  up  the 
second  purse,  and  while  he  was  examining  its  contents,  Ryder,  who  was 
close  behind  Tom  and  myself,  whispered  softly : 

" '  I  have  unfastened  the  door,  and  when  you  hear  me  move,  make  a 
rush.' " 

"  *  The  Old  Gardener,'  then,  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  second 
purse,  exclaimed : 

" '  Why,  there  is  almost  enough  to  buUd  our  new  house  of  God.  Let 
me  see  what  the  third  contains.' " 

"  He  took  up  the  third  purse." 

"  'Now,'  whispered  Ryder, '  make  a  rush.' " 

"  We  did  so ;  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  the  old  fellow  ham- 
mering away  at  his  flint  and  steel.  We  expected  to  be  instantly  blown 
into  fragments.  The  front  door,  however,  flew  open  before  us  :  and  the 
next  moment  we  found  ourselves  in  the  garden.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark.  We  rushed  blindly  through  brambles  and  prickly  shrubs,  ran  our 
heads  against  trees,  and  then  forced  our  way  through  a  thick  hedge.  At 
last,  with  scratched  faces,  torn  hands,  and  tattered  clothes,  we  tiunbled 
over  a  bank  into  the  high  road. 

Section  250. 

A   STORY   WOHTH   READINQ. 

III. 

"  Our  horses  we  soon  found,  and  we  galloped  to  Ryder's  residence. 
Lights  were  produced,  and  we  sat  down.  We  were  black,  ragged,  and 
dirty.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and,  in  spite  of  our  miserable  adven- 
ture, roared  with  laughter." 

"'We  may  laugh,'  exclaimed  Tom,  'but  if  this  adventure  becomes 
known,  and  we  are  found  out,  Cornwall  will  be  too  hot  for  us  the  next 
seven  years.  We  have  made  a  pretty  night  of  it  We  have  lost  our 
money,  been  obliged  to  pretend  to  pray  for  two  long  hours,  before  a 
great  heap  of  gunpowder,  while  that  grim-faced,  ugly,  red-capped  brute 
threatened  us  with  an  immediate  passage  into  eternity.    And  our  money 
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forsooth  must  go  to  build  a  meeting-house !  Bah  !  It  is  truly  horrible. 
The  old  fellow  has  played  the  old  soldier  on  us  with  a  vengeance,  and  we 
shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.' " 

"  The  affair  was  not  yet  ended.  Reports  were  spread  that  three  men 
disguised  as  black  demons,  with  horns  and  tails,  had  entered  the  cottage 
of  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  who  had  not  only  terrified  them,  but  had 
frightened  them  out  of  a  good  sum  of  money,  which  he  intended  to  de- 
vote to  the  building  of  a  new  Methodist  meeting-house.  It  was  given 
out  that  on  the  following  Sunday  '  The  Old  Gardener '  intended  to 
preach  a  sermon,  and  afterwards  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  meeting- 
house, when  he  would  relate  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  providentially  assisted  with  funds  for  the  building.  Our  mortifica- 
tion was  complete.  Tom,  whose  hatred  of  Methodism  was  intense,  de- 
clared he  would  blow  up  the  meeting-house  as  soon  as  it  was  built. 
Our  curiosity,  however,  was  excited,  and  we  all  three  determined  to  hear 
our  adventure  of  the  night  related  by  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  if  we  could 
contrive  to  be  present  without  being  suspected." 

"  Sunday  evening  arrived.  The  meeting-house  was  crammed  to  suffo- 
cation ;  and  with  the  dull  lights  then  burning  in  the  chapel,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  concealing  ourselves.  The  sermon  was  short,  but  the  state- 
ment of  our  adventure  was  related  most  minutely  and  circumstantially  in 
the  old  man's  quaint,  homely,  and  humorous  phraseology.  This  evening 
he  seemed  to  excel  himself,  and  was  exultingly  humorous." 

"  '  I  never,'  said  he,  '  saw  black  faces  pray  with  greater  devotion. 
I  have  some  doubt,  however,'  he  slily  observed,  '  if  their  prayers  were 
quite  heavenward.  They  sometimes  turned  their  faces  towards  the  door, 
but  a  lifting  of  the  flint  and  steel  kept  them  quiet.'  " 

"  He  then  added,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  an  exulting  laugh : 
'  But  they  had  not  smelt  powder  like  the  old  soldier  they  came  to  rob. 
No,  no;  it  was  a  large  heap — ay,  large  enough  to  frighten  old  General 
Clive  himself.  The  candle  was  lighted,  the  flint  and  steel  were  ready. 
You  may  ask,  my  friends,  if  I  myself  was  not  afraid.  No,  no,  my  dear 
friends,'  shouted  he,  *  this  large  stock  of  apparent  gunpowder  was — it 
was  my  whole  year's  stock  of  leek  (onion)  seed ! ' " 

"  The  whole  congregation  somewhat  irreverently  laughed ;  even  the 
saints  almost  shouted ;  many  clapped  their  hands.  I  was  for  a  moment 
stupefied  by  the  announcement,  but  at  last  could  hardly  suppress  my 
own  laughter." 

"  We  subscribed  to  the  fund  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  left  the  meeting. 
After  the  sermon  we  joined  each  other,  but  could  not  speak.  We  could 
hardly  chuckle  '  leek-seed,'  and  then  roared  with  laughter." 

"  It  was  a  good  joke,  though  not  exactly  to  our  taste.  It  has,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  served  for  subsequent  amusement." 

"The  chapel  was  built  with  the  money  collected  by  the  gardener. 
Time  and  circumstances  now  induce  me  to  think  that  there  has  been  no 
detriment  to  morality  or  religion  by  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house, 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  '  The  Leek-seed  Chapel.' " — St.  James's 
Magazine. 
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APPENDIX. 


A.    ESSENTIALS   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

I.     PEHTCIPAIi    and    CO-OEDrNATE    CIiAUSES. 

(See  §  24.) 

§  1.    Infinitives,  Participles,  and  that  form  of  the  Infinitive  pre- 
ceded by  JU  which  is  called  Supine,  stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause ; 

as — 

@r  »ar  Stmli^,  oBw  bo^  fauber  ge«        He    was    poorly,    but    yet    neatly 

fteibet.  dressed. 

<£ein  jutnenbet  Dl^cim  l^e  i^n  gu  ftd^        His  angry  uncle  had  bid  him  come 

gerufen.  to  him. 

Seine  Zante  ictrb  morgen  ju  un3  font  men.        His  aunt  will  come  to  us  to-morrow. 
Sie  ^nt  una  oerfpro^en,  morgen  ju        She   has  promised  us  to  come  to- 

f  0  m  m  e  n.  morrow. 

§  2.     In  a  clause  containing  6ot&  an  infinitive  and  a  participle,  the  in- 
finitive stands  last ;  as — 

Set  Siener  irurte  e^  nicbt  getf|an  fjabtn,  The  servant  would  not  have  done  it, 

tvenn  er  i^n  ni^t  fveunbtii!^  botum  if  he  had  not  kindly  asked  him 

gebeten  ^dtte.  to  do  it. 

25er  S3mf  ntup  gut  gefc^rieBen  toet?  The  letter  must  be  well  written,  for 

ben,  tenn  et  ent^dtt  wi^rige  3}l\U  it  contains  important  communi- 

teilungen»,  cations. 

§  3.     In  a  clause  containing  two  infinitives,  the  one  governing  the 
other  stands  last;  as — 

6t  mag  mit  einem  fol^en  SWenfc^en  ni^t3  He  does  not  like  to  have  anything  to 

ju  t^un  ffahtn.  do  with  such  a  man. 

§  4.     Separable  prefixes  of  compound  verbs  are  placed  at  the  end  of 

the  clause  when  the  verb  is  used  in  a  simple  tense ;  as — 

S)er  ,R6mg  ging  jeben  SKorgen  um  e(f  The  king  went  out  every  morning 
U^r  and  unb  f  a  m  gegen  jwclf  U^t  at  eleven  o'clock   and  returned 

J  u  r  it  (f .  towards  twelve  o'clock. 

§  5.     In  a  clause  containing  two  objects,  both  expressed  by  nouns,  that 
of  the  person  stands  before  that  of  the  thing ;  as — 

9lm  ndcfcfien  Slbenb  gab  er  Cem  SRanne  The  next  evening  he  returned  the 
bad  ®elb  juriicf.  money  to  the  man. 
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§  6.  When  both  objects  represent  persons,  the  accusative  generally  stands 
first;  as — 

QJtan  ^at  ben  SSerbrc^er  bctn  Oiic^ter        They  have  delivered  the  criminal  to 
uberliefcrt.  the  judge. 

§  7.  In  clauses  containing  tivo  objects,  one  being  a  personal  pronoun  and  the 
other  a  noun,  the  pronoun  stands  first ;  as — 

S5er  frembe  S^txx  gab  ntir  eintge  9lpfel        The  stranger  gave  me  some  apples 
unb  S8imen.  and  pears. 

§  8.  "When  both  objects  are  personal  pronouns,  the  accusative  ^fwifra/Zy 
ttands  first ;  as — 

@ie  ^at  e  ^  m  t  r  gefagt.  She  has  said  it  to  me. 

9}?an  ^<xi  fx  e  i  f)  nt  genomtncti.  They  have  taken  her  away  from  him. 

§  9.  A.  Adverbial  expressions  of  time  generally  stand  before  the  object 
(except  it  is  a  pronoun)  and  always  before  adverbial  expressions  of  ni£inner 
and  place ;  as — 

2Biv  t)abcn  gejlern  brei  95riefe  cr^alten.        Yesterday  we  received  three  letters, 
^v  ifl  fjcittc  ^jlo^ltd^  nai!^  Scnbon        He  has  suddenly  left  for  London  to- 

abgcreijl.  day. 

But  we  must  say — 

9Bir  :^abcn  ©ie  l^eutc  mit  Utigebulb        We  have  been  expecting  you  to-day 
cvlDartet.    (©  i  e  pers.  pron.)  with  impatience. 

B.  Adverbial  expressions  of  manner  and  place  generally  stand  before  the 
Infinitive  or  Participle  when  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense,  but  take  the  last 
place  in  the  clause  when  the  verb  is  in  a  simple  tense ;  as — 
S)ie  @(f)iiler  l^aben  i^re  Slufgaben  fe^r        The  pupils  have  done  their  lessons 

gut  gemad^t.  -very  nvell. 

@ie  mac^en  %e  Slufgabcn  imnter  fel^r        They  do  their  lessons  always  very 

gut.  well, 

©tub  ©ie  gejlern  int  X^eater  gctoefcn?        Were  you  at  the  theatre  yesterday  f 
Sd^  *  ge^c  nieing!£^eatcr.  I*  never  go  to  the  theatre. 

§  10.    The  negation  ttit^t  stands  after  the  accusative ;  as — 
(5r  fd^reibt  ben  S3rief  nid^t,  fonbem  fcin        He  is  not  writing  the  letter,  but  his 

58vubev.  brother  is. 

(Sr  bat  ben  Srief  nid^t  gefc^rieben.  He  has  not  written  the  letter. 

§  11.     In  questions  ttit^t  sometimes  stands  before  the  accusative;  as — 

§aben  ©ie  nic^t  nteincn  93rief  erbatten?        Have  you  not  received  my  letter? 

§  12.  In  general  the  negation  tii^t  stands  before  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  it  affects ;  as — 

3d^  bin  n  i  c^  t  franf  gettjefen.  I  have  not  been  ill. 

SBir  fpred^cn  nid^t   »on  i^m,  fonbem  We  do  not  speak  of  him,  but  of  his 

con  feincm  a3ettcr.  cousin. 

!Die  9tatur  tiatte  jte  nic^t  mit  ©^cn*  Nature  had  not  endowed  her  with 

f)eit  auSgefiottet.  beauty. 

*  "When  the  subject,  which  may  be  preceded  by  its  attributes,  occupies 
the  first  place  in  a  principal  clause,  either  the  copula  or  the  verb  must 
follow  immediately. 
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n.     INVESTED   CONSTRUCTIOIJ". 

§  13.     The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  the  words  is  to  place  the  subject  and 
its  adjuncts  first,  and  the  predicate  with  its  adjuncts  after ;  as — 
Der  gutf  abater  (subj.)  ift  ^eute  QKcrgen        The  good  father  has  left  this  mom- 

mit  feinen  fcrei  Zcd^tttn  nai)  Scnbcn  ing  for  London  with  his  three 

ab^ereiti  (predicate  with  adjuncts).  daughters. 

But  this  construction  is  sometimes  inverted,  so  as  to  place  the 
predicate,  or  a  part  of  the  predicate,  before  the  subject.  This  is 
the  case : 

(a)  In  interrogative  clauses ;  as — 

J?  c  nt  nt  t  fcer  Wlann  kute  ?  Does  the  man  come  to-day  ? 

3  a  bet  98ater  nai)  ?cnbon  atgereifi  ?  Has  the  father  left  for  London? 

^  a  t  et  fein  ©elb  Ui  fic^  ?  Has  he  no  money  about  him  ? 

(b)  In  imperative  clauses;   as — 

©enfcen  (Sie  tiefen  f&xitf  jur  ^cji  1  Send  this  letter  to  the  post-office! 

(c)  In  exclamatory  clauses;  as — 

§  d  1 1  e  er  auf  ini(^  ge^ort !  Would  he  had  listened  to  me ! 

(d)  In  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  an  adverbial  conjunc- 
tion.    (See  §  124  of  Lange's  German  Grammar.) 

§  14.  The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  the  words  is  often  departed  from  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  a  part  of  the  predicate.  In  this  case  the  part  to 
be  emphasized  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  the  construction 
must  be  inverted,  that  is  to  say  the  subject  must  be  placed  after  the 
verb;  as — 
!I)ie  le^ten  9Borte  I)atte  ter  junge        The  last  words  the  young  man  had 

9Kfnf(^  ntit  ge^obenet  ©tintnte  ge«  spoken  with  an  elevated  tone  of 

fproc^en.  voice, 

^eute  fann  et  ntd&t  abreifen,  fonttm        He  cannot  depart  to-day,  but  to- 

tncrgen.  morrow. 

9)?it  tern  jteclf  U^r  2n%t  fann  er        He  cannot  go  by  the  twelve  o'clock 

niit  mti)t  fa^ren,  benn  t€  ifi  ju  fpdt.  train,  for  it  is  too  late. 

These  sentences  would  read  in  the  ordinary  construction :  iDcr  junge  SKenfc^ 
Ijatte  bie  le^ten  SBorte  tnit  gel)cb<ner  Stimme  gefprcien.  @t  fann  nicfct  beute  abreifen, 
fcnbcm  motgen.  (St  fann  nicfct  me^t  mit  bent  jwctf  Ubt  3uge  fasten,  benn  e^  til  5U  fpdt. 
The  words  „2)ie  te^ten  2Borte,"  „^ute,"  „init  bent  ^wclf  Ubt  3uge,"  have  been  made 
emphatic  by  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  which  required  the 
i-erb  and  the  subject  to  interchange  places. 

§  15.  Sometimes  a  subordinate  clause  (that  is  to  say  a  clause  dependent 
on  another  clause,  without  which  it  would  not  be  understood)  is  made  em- 
phatic by  being  placed  before  the  principal  clause.  Then  also  the 
subject  of  the  principal  clause  must  be  placed  after  the  verb ;  as — 
911^  er  in  bie  ©tube  fam,  fanb  er  ntid^  When  he  came  into  the  room,  he 
am  i£c^reibtif(^e.  found  me  at  the  desk. 

In  this  example  the  principal  clause  is  „et  fanb  micb  am  Scfcreibtifie,"  and  the 
subordinate  clause  is  contained  in  the  words  „3lte  et  in  bie  Stube  fam;"  this 
latter  clause  has  been  emphasized  by  being  placed  before  the  principal  clause, 
but  it  required  the  principal  clause  to  be  inverted,  so  as  to  place  the  subject  (tt) 
after  the  -verb  (fanb). 
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Here  are  some  more  examples  of  the  same  class : 
2Bei(  a  cin  guter  Sunge  i%  toill  id^  i^m        Because  he  is  a  good  fellow,  I  will 

feine  93itte  gcwd^ren.  grant  his  request. 

S^lac^bem  er  gegeffcn  unb  getnmfen  ^atte,        After  having  eaten  and  drunk,  he 

g  i  n  g  c  r  nad^  J^aufe.  went  home. 

III.     SUBORDINATE   CLAUSES. 

(See  §  24.) 

§  16.  In  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  a  relative  pronoun,  a  relative 
conjunction,  or  a  subordinative  conjunction,  the  verb  stands  at  the  end;  as — 
9Kan  jjcigte  miv  ein  Suc^,  baS  »ielc  f(f)6ne      They  showed  me  a  book  which  con- 

SBtlbet  ent^iett.  tained  many  beautiful  pictures. 

9Btr  toarcn  im  BititTner,  al3  er  cinttat.       We  were  in  the  room  when  he  entered. 

§  17.  When  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense,  the  auxiliary  verb  stands 
last;  as — 

Dlac^bcm  fie  i:^tt  Bcgru^t  ^atte,  f ant        After  she  had  welcomed  him,  she 
fte  f(^nef(  auf  mid^  511.  approached  me  quickly. 

§  18.    When  there  are  t<wo  verbs,  one  of  which  is  a  verb  of  mood,  the  verb 
of  mood  stands  last ;  as — 
(Sr  fagtc,  bap  ev  nic^t  font  men  fonne.        He  said  that  he  could  not  come. 

§  19.    When  there  are  ttuo  verbs,  the  one  being  an  infinitive,  and  the  other 
an  inflected  verb,  the  inja.eeted  verb  stands  last ;  as — 
35er  ©olin  ^axi  gcrabe  gu  ber  ®tuttbe,        The  son  died  the  very  hour  his  father 

tit  ircl^er  fetn  SSater  i^n  ttieber*  hoped  to  see  him  again. 

jufeljen  ^  of  fte. 

§  20.    When  there  are  tnvo  infiniti'ves  and  an  auxiliary  'verb,  the  auxiliary 
verb  has  the  first  place,  whilst  the  governing  infinitive  stands  last ;  as — 
(Sv  uberlcgte,  itjie  er  eg  irevbe  Bermciben        He  considered  how  he  might  be  able 

fonnen.     (fonnen  is  the  governing  to  avoid  it. 

verb.) 
@t  fagte,  bap  er  ti  nid^t  l^afee   i^nn        He   said  that   he   did    not  like  to 

m  0  g  e  n.    (inogen  is  the  governing  do  it. 

verb.) 

§  21.     Sometimes  the   conjunction,  which   generally  connects  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  with  the  principal  clause,  is  omitted  and  understood.     In  this 
case  the  construction  is  like  that  of  a  principal  clause ;  as — 
(Sr  fiir(^tete,  ic^  fonnc  ntid^  erfditen.        He    was    afraid    I    might    catch 

(@r  fiir^tcte,  bap  tc^  tnid^  e  r !  a  1 1  e  n  cold. 

fonne.) 

§  22.     Sometimes  the  axixiliary  verb  is  omitted  and  understood;  as — 
S)op  er  tttir  genonttnen  (tvnvbc),  ifl        That  he  was  taken  from  me  is  my 
mein  gropteS  Seib.  greatest  sorrow. 

§  23.  In  subordinate  clauses  the  prefixes  of  separable  compound 
verbs  are  not  separated  from  the  verb;  as — 

@c  tuar  fo  befd^dftigt,  bap  er  in  Bicvjel^n        He  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  go 
3'agen  uid^t  0  u  «  g  i  tt  g.  out  for  a  fortnight. 
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§  24.  j1.  The  co-ordinative  conjunctions — aber,  adetn,  benn,  namXidf, 
cber,  fonbern,  fotoo^t  —  ais,  and  unb  —  sene  to  connect  two  or  more 
independent  statements  with  each  other,  which  have  either  one  common 
subject  or  predicate,  or  have  each  a  subject  and  predicate  of  their  o\vn 
(co-ordinate  clauses).  Co-crdiaative  conjunctions  do  not  affect  the 
regular  order  of  construction  explained  in  §§  1-12,  and  generally  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  co-ordinate  clauses  which  they  introduce ;  but  abet 
and  ndmlii  are  often  placed  after  the  verb,  and  sometimes  even  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  clause ;  as — 

JDte  grau  tear  bem  SKanne  frii^  geflorb<n;  biefet  Hef  bent  :^mterlaff«nm  ^inbe 
abet  jebe  ntcgtic^e  ©orgfalt  angebei^en. 

A  subordinate  clause,  i.  e.  a  clause  dependent  on  another  clause,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  understood,  is  joined  to  a  principal  clause  by  means  of 
a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction,  which  latter  may  be  either  a  relative,  a 
subordinative,  or  an  adverbial  conjunction.  (See  §  124  of  Lange's  German 
Grammar.)  The  effect  produced  upon  the  construction  by  relative  pronouns, 
relative  conjunctions,  and  subordinative  conjunctions  has  been  explained  in 
§§  16-23. 

B.  Adverbial  conjunctions,  like  all  other  adverbial  expressions 
commencing  a  clause,  require  the  verb  to  stand  before  the  subject, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  §  124  of  Lange's  German  Grammar. 

B.     THE   INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

§  25.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  Mood  of  Actuality,  whilst  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood  is  the  Mood  of  Possibility.  The  nature  of  the  Indicative  may 
be  said  to  be  objeci'me,  because  it  is  used  to  express  positive  facts.  The  nature 
of  the  Subjunctive  may  be  said  to  be  subjective,  because  it  represents  the  state- 
ment made  as  a  mere  subjective  supposition,  or  as  resting  on  the  mere  hearsay 
evidence  of  other  persons. 

The  Indicative  Mood  denotes  Positiveness  and  Certainty. 

Conjunctions  never  determine  the  mood  in  which  a  verb  is  to  be 
used.  The  mood  is  always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  statement  we 
wish  to  make.  So  one  and  the  same  verb  may  be  followed,  in  the  dependent 
clause,  either  by  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Examples. 
3)et    ©efangene    i  ft   tct ;    «t   i  ji   ^eute        The  prisoner  is  dead ;  he  died  this 
SRorgen  gefiotben.     (Positive  state-  morning, 

ment.) 
3^  bin  iibetjeugt,  baf  tt  e^  g^agt  ^at.        I  am  convinced  that  he  has  said  it. 

(Certainty.) 
2)et  3Wenfc^  ift  fterbti^.     (A  fact.)  Man  is  mortal. 

3(^  ^^t  ge^ott,  baf   tt  jum  9Rinijlet        I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  ap- 
etnannt  ifi.  pointed  a  minister,  (and  I  do  not 

doubt  it). 
(Here  the  Indicative  Mood  is  used,  because  I  wish  to  imply  that  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.) 

3^  ^abe  ge^ott,  ba^   tt  juni  fWiniftet        I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  ap- 
etnannt  fei  (see  §  30).  pointed  a  minister,  (but  I  rather 

doubt  it). 
(Here  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  because  I  wish  to  express  a  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  words 
'but  I  rather  doubt  it.') 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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C.    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  (OR  CONJUNCTIVE)  MOOD. 

(See  §  25.) 

§  26.  Since,  in  the  best  modern  works  of  English  Literature,  we  frequently 
find  the  Indicative  employed  instead  of  the  Subjunctive  in  clauses  of  un- 
certainty and  supposition,  and  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  verb  to  be,  it  is 
evidently  the  tendency  of  the  English  language  to  reject  the  distinction  of  the 
Subjunctive  Mood,  the  student  will  encounter  no  small  difficulty  in  learning 
the  right  use  of  the  German  Subjunctive,  which  is  most  extensively  used,  and 
gives  often  great  power,  conciseness,  and  elegance  to  the  mode  of  speaking. 

The  Subjxinetive  Mood,  is  used  both  in  principal  and  subordinate  clauses, 
and  denotes  Uncertainty  and  Supposition. 

Examples. 

9)1  an  fagt  et  fei  geflorben  (see  §  29).        People  say  (i.e.  it  is  rumoured)  he  is 

(Uncertainty.)  dead. 

5Plato  gtauBte,  ba^  nur  ein  ®ott  fei.        Plato  thought  that  there  was  only  ow 

(Supposition.)  God,  (but  that  it  was  a  matter  of 

doubt). 

§  27.    The  Subjunctive  expresses  Command,  Wish,  and  Concession. 

Examples. 

(St  ne'^ttte  feine  SEBeite,  iuie'g  S5rauc^  Let  him  take  his  distance  as  it  is 

tfi !     (Schiller.)     (Command.)  customary ! 

@ott  fei  ntit  bit!    (Wish.)  God  be  with  you ! 

@r  9  e  :^  c,  iro^^in  er  Suji  IjoA.     (Con-  He  may  go  wherever  he  pleases. 

cession.) 

§  28.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Indirect  Speech  (oratio  obliqua), 
i.  e.  when  words  which  have  been  actually  spoken  are  quoted  not  as  they  were 
spoken,  but  in  substance  only;  it  stands  especially  after  the  verbs  fag  en,  to  say; 
erjaljlen,  to  relate;  melbeti,  to  report;  leric^ten,  to  relate,  to  report;  ^oren, 
to  hear;  as — 

dx  fagte  iljm,  er  fei  ein  SSerf^hjenber.         He  told  him  he  was  a  spendthrift. 
@ie  bc^au^tete,  fie  \)9iht  ben  aSrief  nic^t        She  asserted  that  she  had  not  got  the 

er:^alten.  letter, 

©ein  greunb  metbetc,  ba^  er  xai^i  fomraen        His  friend  reported  that  he  could  not 

fonne,  ntid^  %\x  befuc^en.  come  to  see  me. 

§  29.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  when  the  statement  made  in  the 
sulDordinate  clause  is  intended  to  be  represented  not  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  mere  idea,  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  person  speaking.  We 
find  it,  therefore,  especially  after  verbs  denoting  a  request^  a  wish,  a  hope,  an 
apprehension,  a  permission,  an  advice,  and  a  command;  as — 

ntcinen,  to  mean.  n^oHcn,  to  be  willing. 

glaubcn,  to  believe.  bitten,  to  ask. 

oermuten,  to  presume.  befet)len,  to  command. 

j^tteifctn,  to  doubt.  »crlangen,  to  demand. 

fc^einm,  to  seem,  erma^^nen,  to  admonish. 

ijoflicn,  to  hope.  raten,  to  advise. 

fiivdjten,  to  fear.  bcjle^en,  to  insist  upon, 

And  others  of  a  like  meaning. 
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Examples. 


8ojfen  @te  una  ^  of  fen,  bag  unfet  'Stttitn 

?cn  (Srfofg  fein  toctbe. 
3^  iat  i^n,  bap  tx  mix  ^ilftn  woge. 
3d^   furc^tfte,  bag  et  ein  SBein  ge* 

Broc^en  Ijabe. 
SEBir   bitten,  bag  bee  ©efangene  frei 

gelaffen  werbe. 
@t  gweifelt  batan,  bag  man  i^n  fur 

unfi^ulbig  erftdren  Werbe. 
SBir  ttjerben  jiets  »erlangen,  bag  man 

un6  unfere  9ie^te  getod^re. 
3d^   tate   bir,   bag    bu   i^eigtger   torn 

bejl. 
3(^  Befie^e  barauf,  bag  ft(^  ber  2otb 

entfetne.    (Schiller.) 


Let  us  hope  that  our  endeavours  may 
be  successful. 

I  asked  him  to  help  me. 

I  was  afraid  that  he  had  broken  a 
leg. 

We  request  that  the  prisoner  be 
released. 

He  doubts  if  he  will  be  declared 
innocent. 

We  shall  always  demand  that  our 
rights  be  given  to  us. 

I  advise  you  to  become  more  in- 
dustrious. 

I  insist  upon  the  Lord's  retiring. 


§  30.  With  regard  to  the  Tense  in  which  the  Subjunctive  ought  to  stand  in 
subordinate  clauses  of  the  character  mentioned  above,  the  general  rule  is, 
that— 

We  use  the  same  tense  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  which,  in 
direct  speech,  or  in  a  principal  clause,  ■would  be  vised  in 
the  Indicative  Mood, 

except  that 

the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  the  Imperfect 
of  the  Indicative,  and  that  the  Pluperfect  of  the  Indicative 
is  changed  into  the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive,  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  conjvmctions  cljc,  be»or,  and  na^bent. 

The  following  table  will  make  this  clear: — 


Direct  Speech. 

€rfogte:  ,3(^tefe.*    (Present.) 
(Srfagte:  „3(i^abegelefen."   (Perfect) 
(5r  fagte:    „3(^  »erbe  lefen."     (First 
Future.) 

dt  fagte:  „3<^  tt«be  geteftn  ^oBen 
(Second  Future),  njenn  mein 
greunb  mi(!^  oB^oten  »itb."  (First 
Future.) 

But— 

«t  fagte:    „3^ 


Indirect  Speech, 
(St  fagte,  er  Ief^    (Present  Subj.) 
(Sx  fagte,  er  ^aBe  gelefen,  (Perfect  Subj.) 
(St  fagte,  et  hjetbe  tefen.     (First  Future 

Subjunctive.) 
Qx  fagte,  et  tserbe  aelefen  ^aBen  (Second 

Future  Subj.;,  teenn  fein  5i^eunb 

i^n  ab^olen  »etbe    (First  Future 

Subjunctive). 


f^rieB; 


lai,  ate   fein 
(Imperfect.) 


gteunb  ©r  fagte,  er  Ifobe  gelcfcit,  ate  fein 
jjreunb  gefc^riebett  i)abe.  (Per- 
fect Subjunctive.) 
(5r  fagte,  er  ffobt  flclcfeit  (Perfect 
Subjunctive),  etfe  fein  Sremib 
gefc^rieben  Ijabe.  (Perfect  Sub- 
junctive.) 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  clause  stands 
either  in  the  Present,  in  the  Perfect,  or  in  the  Future. 


Qx  fagte:  „3^  ^atte  gelefen  (Pla 
perfect),  ate  mein  greunb  f(^rieB.' 
(Imperfect.) 
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Examples. 

JDer  Sienec  antirortete,  er  fei  nid^t  im«  The  servant  answered  that  he  was 

panbe  bie  Slrfieit  gu  t^un,  benn  ct  unable  to  do  the  work,  for  he 

fei  ju  fd^lrac^.     (Present  Subj.)  was  too  weak. 

(Sv  crjdl^Ite  mir,  ec  l^aBe  ein  UnglM  He  told  me  he  had  met  with  a  mis- 
gel^  a  6 1.     (Perfect  Subj .)  fortune. 

(Sie  MiaufUk,  baf  jie  nte  in  intern  8et»en  She  affirmed  that  she  had  never  been 

franf  gettefen  fei.    (Perfect  Subj.)  ill  in  all  her  life. 

®r  fagte,  bafi  er  jtc^  um  eine  ©telle  be#  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  apply 

toerBen  JtJerbe.     (First  Future.)  for  a  situation. 

§  31.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  however,  must 
be  used  instead  of  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Conditional  instead  of  the  Future  Subjunctive,  when  any  ambiguity 
might  arise  as  to  the  mood  employed,  that  is  to  say  in  cases  where  the  form  of 
the  Present,  of  the  Perfect,  or  of  the  Future  is  identical  both  in  the  Indicative 
and  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  For  example,  in  the  sentence — 
„@ie  fagte  mir,  i:^re  iSod^tcr  gin  gen        'She  said  to  me  that  her  daughters 

nicntald  auf  93dl(e;"  never  went  to  balls;' 

the  verb  gin  gen  stands  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  and  not  in  the  Present, 
because  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Present  Indicative  and  the  corre- 
sponding person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  are  identical  in  the  conjugation 
of  this  verb.  Both  are  „fie  get) en,"  the  verb,  therefore,  must  be  put  in  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  to  show  clearly  the  mood  employed. 

§  32.    The  Subjunctive  is  employed  in  adverbial  clauses  of  pur- 
pose and  of  manner,  when  the  subordinate  clause  generally  begins  with  the 
conjunctions  ba^,  auf  baf,  bamit,  and  (xli  ob;  as — 
3)u  foKji  beinen  SSater  unb  beine  STOutter        Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
e:^ren,  auf  bag  bir'3  h3ol)Ige^e  unb  mother,  that  thou  may  est  prosper 

bu  lange  lebeft  auf  (Srben.  and  thy  days  be  long  on  earth. 

Sjl  e3  ni^t,  aU  ob  bie3  aSotf  mid^  gum  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  people 
@ott  ntad^e?     (Schiller.)  meant  to  make  a  God  of  me? 

§  33.    The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  and  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
are  used  to  express  something  possible,  or  something  capable  of  being  done, 
also  to  denote  a  mere  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  an  opinion  with  caution  or  modesty;  as — 
S«  f  onnte  fein,  baf  et  nid&t  gu  §aufe        Literally:  It  might  be  possible  that 

to  a  r  e.  he  were  not  at  home,  i.  e.  He  may 

possibly  not  be  at  home. 
3d^  pttf  JBo^t  Sufi,  il^m  einen  Sefud^        I  should  like  indeed  to  pay  him  a 

gu  m<xititn.  visit. 

3d^  » ii  §  t  e  xcoiiX,  toa3  gu  t^un  to  d  t  e.  I  fancy  I  know  what  ought  to  be  done. 
©3  to  fire  »iet(eid^t  bejfer,  ba«  Unterne'^*        Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  up 

men  oufgugebcn.  the  undertaking. 

§  34.  To  express  a  wish  we  use  the  Present  Subjunctive,  when  we  believe 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish,  but  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  when  we  want  to 
indicate  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  is  unlikely,  and  even  impossible ;  as — 

@ott  fei  ntit  bit !  God  be  with  you! 

9K6ge  er  balb  gcfunb  toerbenl  May  he  soon  recover  his  health  I 

Sang  I  e  6  e  bev  ^ontg !  Long  live  the  king ! 

@ott  ^  e  I  f  e  mit  I    (Sutler.)  May  God  help  me ! 
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But  with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive : 

9)Jo(^te  et  Balb  gefunb  ipetbcn!  Would  he  might  soon  recover  his  health  1 

9Benn  ft  bccfc  ncc$  I  e  b  1 1 !  I  would  he  were  still  alive  ! 

SW  c  (^  t  e  ec  balb  fommen  I  Would  he  might  soon  come ! 

§  35.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  both  moods  (the  Indicative  and 
the  Subjunctive)  may  stand  in  Principal  Glauses  as  well  as  in  Subordinate 
Clauses,  since  tbeir  use  depends  alone  on  the  nature  of  the  statement  ive  zvLsJb  to 
make  (see  §  25).  Nor  has  the  notion  connected  with  the  verb  standing  in  the 
principal  clatjse  an  absolute  influence  on  the  mood  to  be  used  in  the  sub- 
ordinate clause.  The  Indicative  stands  in  subordinate  clauses  not  merely 
after  verbs  expressing  Certainty,  but  also  after  such  as  denote  Belief,  Sup- 
position, and  Doubt,  when  the  statement  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause 
is  represented  objecti'vely,  i.  e.  as  being  based  upon  a  fact,  or  as  being,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  not  open  to  any  doubt.  So  we  say — 
3c^  glauBt,  ba^  et  in  ber  Sc^la^t  gefctitben        I    believe    that    he    was    killed   in 

tfl  (not  fei).  battle. 

3<^  »ei^  nid^t,  cb  et  lebt,  cbet  cb  et        I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  alive, 

tpt  iji.  or  whether  he  is  dead. 

3(^  jtt>eifle,  baf  bet  ^anfe  genefen  ttitb.        I  doubt  if  the  patient  will  recover. 
3^  ^offe,  ba^  et  fx(^  »cH  beftnbet.  I  hope  that  he  is  well. 

But  when  the  statement  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  represented 

subjectively.,  i.e.  as  being  based  upon  a  mere  idea  or  belief,  the  correctness  of 

which  is  still  open  to  doubt,  the  Subjunctive  must  be  used ;  as — 

SWan  glaubt,  man  fagt,  etc.,  et  fei  in  bet        People  believe,  people  say,  etc.,  that 

@d|Ia(^t  geblieben.  he  was  killed  in  battle,  (but  it  is 

still  doubtful). 
<5r    fiitc^tet,    baf    man    i^n    tetraten         He  is  afraid  that  they  have  betrayed 
^  a  b  e.  him,  (yet  he  does  not  know). 

D.    THE  CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

§  36.  The  Conditional  is  the  mood  for  representing  a  state  or  an  event  as 
dependent  on  another,  which  other,  however,  is  not  based  upon  a  real  fact, 
but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  supposition.  As  such  we  use  not  only  the  First 
and  Second  Conditional  (ic^  tturbe,  etc.),  as  given  in  the  tables  of  verbs,  but 
also  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjimctive.  The  latter  two,  in  fact,  may 
be  called  the  simple  forms  of  the  Conditional  Mood,  and  the  former  (i(| 
Juiitbe,  etc.)  the  compound  forms.  Every  true  conditional  statement  consists 
of  two  clauses :  {a)  the  hypothetical  clause,  which  contains  the  supposition, 
{b)  the  conditioning  clause,  which  contains  the  inference  drawn  from  that 
supposition;  as — 

If  I  had  money  (hypothetical  clause), 

I  should  like  to  travel  (conditioning  clause). 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used  in  both  clauses,  but 
the  First  and  Second  Conditional  (i^  ttutbe,  etc. — see  the  tables  of  verbs)  can 
only  be  used  in  conditioning  clauses. 

The  conditioning  clause  is  often  introduced  by  „(«.* 

Examples. 
i5)enn  i^  ®elb  ^atte,  ^tnge  id^  gem  auf        If  I  had  money,  I  should  like  to 
(Reifen  (or  toutbe  i(^  gem  auf  Sleifen  travel, 

ge^en). 
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SEBenn  c3  ^eute  ft^one^  355ctter  gewefen 
xoaxt,  fo  hjurben  wir  ou^ge* 
gattgen  fein. 

SDiefer  SWann  fonnte  gturflid^er  fein, 
toenn  er  bad  ©piel  ni^t  ju  fel^t 
UeBte. 

®r  tturbe  gefunb  fein  (or  er  isSre 
gefunb),  voenn  et  ntSfiger  lebte. 


If  the  weather  had  been  fine  to-day, 
we  should  have  gone  out. 

This  man  might  be  happier,  if  he 
were  not  too  fond  of  gambling. 

He  would  be  healthy,  if  he  were 
more  temperate. 


§  37.    The  Conditional  is  sometimes  used  elliptically ;  as — 


3a,  iij  tvittbe  gefommen  fein! 

Unter  ben  Umfldnben  :^atte  i^  a  gen>tf 
get^an. 

2Bate  i^  reid^,  toiirbe  xij  <Sie  fofort 
beja'^ten. 


Yes,  I  should  have  come!  (i.e.  if  1 
had  been  able  to  do  so,  understood). 

I  am  sure,  under  the  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  it  (i.e.  if  I  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  situation). 

Were  I  rich,  I  should  pay  you  di- 
rectly. 


p'- 


SYNOPSIS    OF   THE    CHANGES 

WHICH 

THE   GERMAN    SPELLING    HAS    UNDERGONE   THROUGH   THE 
GOVERNMENT   REGULATIONS   OF    1880*. 


A.    S^ofale.  (Vowels.) 

fi  rite  . 

^,  C/  ii  (instead   of  Sit,  De,  tit)  in:   bit  ^^ftl  (espies)  \   bit  Dftn  {overu,   stoves);  bet 

Ubtrtcd  (overcoat),  etc.     In  foreign  words  a,  u  (for  Greek  and  French  ai 

and  French  u)  in  :  btt  ^atagog  {pedagogue) ;  bet  ,^a)5itdn  {captain) ;  bit  2tfturt 

{reading),  etc. 

a^        (instead  of  ai)  in  :  SSapetn  {Bavaria) ;   btt  93a^tt  {the  Bavarian) ;   ba^trifd^,  adj. 

{Bavarian),  and  derivatives. 
ei  (instead  of  ai)  in :  fctt  J&tifct  {heathen)  ;  bit  J&ttbt  {heath) ;  bad  ©ttttibt  {grain) ; 
btt  SBtijtn  («;/va/),etc.— But :  bit  Sai  {bay) ;  btt  ^ai  {shark) ;  btt  J^in  {grove) ; 
btt  ^aifti  {emperor) ;  fctt  ioxh  {loaf) ;  btt  ?aic^  {spawn  [of  fish]) ;  bad  gatd^ttt 
{spa<wning)  ;  bit  ?at(^jtit  {spaivning-time)  ;  btt  8ait  {layman) ;  fctt  Wai  (Af-ay) ;  bit 
?Katb  (»»a/V/,  maiden) ;  btt  SRaid  (»i^/a<r) ;  tttaifd^tn  {to  mash  [in  brewing]) ;  bit 
Suite  {string) ;  be r  3Baib  (^/yirr'j  woa^ ;  btt  or  fctt  aSBaift  {orphan  (boy  or  girl]), 
and  derivatives. 
Nouns  temilnatiiig  in  -ee  and  -ie — 

take  in  the  plural  ctf,  which  inflection  forms  a  separate  syllable,  as: 
bit  Slraiee'  {army),  pi.  bit  Slmtte'en  {armies) ;  btt  or  bit  '^ti!  {lake  or  sea),  pi. 
bit  @ct'tn  {lakes  or  seas) ;  bit  SJtlobit'  (melody),  pi.  "tit  SRtlofcit'tn  {melodies) ; 
bit  S^otit'  {theory),  pi.  bit  J^eotit'tn  {theories),  etc.      But:   bo3  .Romittt' 
(committee),  pi.  bit  .Rcmittt'd  {committees)  ;  bad  Jinit'  (/&wf),  pi-  bit  JInit't. 
eil        L  (instead  of  du)  in :   btui^ttn  {to  appear,  to  seem) ;  mit  fctu^t  (//  seems  to  me, 
metbinks) ;    i^m  ttuitt  {he  thought) ;    (butc^)jblfuen  {to  give  [ww]  a  hearty 
drubbing,  to  beat  [o«f]  black  and  blue) ;    [but :   (but(^)sbldutn  {to  make  or 
dye  blue)']  ;  btt  ©ttutt  {horror)  ;  leugntn  {to  deny) ;  Dttltinnbtn  {to  slander), 
etc. 
2.  in  the  termination  tnt  (sounded  as  in  French),  in :  btt  (Sonuaanbtut  {com- 
mander) ;  fcei  diefcacttut  {editor),  etc. 
i         (instead  of  p)  in  :   fctt  ®i^  {plaster  of  Paris) ;  bit  ©itbe  {syllable) ;  btt  <ginq> 
{syrup)  ;  btt  SBompit  {vampire),  etc.     [Comp.  a^.] 

*l.  gjegein  unb  ©cttttvetjeit^nia  fiit  bit  fceutf(^e  9ie<^tf^ttibunci  jum  ©ebtaui  in 
ben  preuBifcfeen  Scftulen.  SBcrlin,  2Beibinoni"<^e  fflui^anblung-  2,  Oiegeln  unb  aScrtetJ 
Detjeic^nig  fiit  fcie  fceutfc^t  lRe4tf<^teibung  \um  @ebtau(^  in  ben  bapetifc^en  Siftuien. 
3Riin(fttn,  Qrpefciticn  bed  Rgl.  StnttaUS^ulbucfeetsSetlagg. 
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ie  (instead  of  i)  in  the  verbal  termination  ic'rctl,  as  in :  jiubie'ren  {to  study) ;  f^jo* 
jie'rcn  {to  go  for  a  <walk) ;  ntavfd^ie'rcn  {to  march) ;  vrobte'ren  {to  try,  to  test) ; 
^axdWxtn  {to  handle,  to  manage),  etc. — and  in  their  derivatives,  as  in:  bit 
J^antie'rung  {management,  business,  profession),  etc.;  also  in:  gieb  {give),  and 
derivatives. 
Dtl  {pronounced  as  in  French,  instead  of  u)  in  words  coming  from  the  French,  as 
bie  Courage  {forage)  ;  ber  Courier  {quarter  master) ',  ber  gourniet  {veneer),  etc. 

Only  one  Vowel  (instead  of  two) — 
in :  bat  {bare,  destitute  of;  [of  money] :  in  cash) ;  bie  SSarf^aft  {ready  money, 
cash  in  hand);  bag  SWa^  {measure);  iai  'B(i)a^  {sheep) ;  bie  @(^or  {troop,  herd)  ; 
ber  ^iox {starling;  [in  medicine]:  cataract);  bie  SBage  {scales);  bie  ^(xxt {goods); 
ber  J&crb  {hearth) ;  bie  J&erbe  {herd,  flock) ;  bo3  Stamtl  {camel) ;  baS  £o«  {lot,  fate) ; 
Iflfetl  {to  cast  lots) ;  bte  fiofung  {the  casting  or  drawing  of  lots) ;  ber  @^o^  {lap, 
middle ;  [of  dress]  :  skirt,  or  tail) ;  etc. 

B.    ^ottfottatttett.    (Consonants.) 

2^  (instead  of  bt)  in :  bet  2!ob  {death) ;  tobfranf  {sick  unto  death) ;  tobmiibe  {tired  to 
death) ;  bie  !£obfiinbe  {deadly  or  mortal  sin)  ;  tobti^  {deadly,  mortal,  fatal),  etc. — 
Comp.  letter  t  (instead  of  bt). 
£  (instead  of  )f^)  in :  Slbolf  {Adolphus) ;  bet  Slefant  {elephant) ;  bet  gafan  {pheasant) ; 
€f?iibolf  {Ralph) ;  SePfalen  {Westphalia),  etc.— But :  bet  ^l^^txi  {ivy)  from  the 
old  German  word  @b^eu. 
]^        1.1^  remains  as  a  sign  of  lengthening  a  syllable : — 

{a)  In  syllables  beginning  with  a  t-sound  and  containing  a  long 
vowel,  but  not  a  diphthong  or  a  double  vowel,  as  in :  bie  %^o.t 
{deed) ;    bie   X^tone   {tear) ;    bet  Xtjton   {throne) ;    bet  X!^ot   {fool) ;    bag 
%^ox  {gate) ;    t^un   {to  do) ;    t^ot   {did) ;    get^an    {done),   etc.      [Comp. 
%  2  (a).] 
{b)  before    I,  m,  n,  and  r,   as  in  :    atlmafilid^   {gradually) ;    Befe^^ten  {to 
command) ;    ne^men  {to   take) ;    it»ot|nen    {to  live,  to  reside) ;    le^tcn   {to 
teach),  etc.      Exceptions:    bie   Seme   {an  old  secret  criminal  court  in 
Westphalia)  and  derivatives,  as:   bet  ^ewttid^tet  {a  judge  of  that  court), 
and  derivatives. 
{c)  in  :  bie  5cl)be  {feud,  quarrel) ;   bie  SKa^b  {mowing),  from  tndljen  {to  mow) ; 
bet  35ta^t  {wire)  from  bte^en  {to  turn) ;  bie  ^Jia^t  {seam),  from  jid^en  {to 
sew),  and  other  words  derived  from  verbs  containing  an  aspirated  1^. 
(<^  in  a  few  proper  names,  as  in:   ©ett^a,  ©iint^et,  SWort:^a,  SWat^ilbe, 

Zf^toiali,  X^eobot,  etc. 
(<•)  in  many  nouns  originally  Greek,  as:   bie  Jtat^ebra'fe  {cathedral); 
bag  Xi)ma  {theme) ;   bie  Sitjeologie' ;  bie  2;()eotie' ;   bag  3:^etmojne'tet ;  bet 
^a'nt^er,  etc. 
2.  I)  is  not  retained  after  t' — 

{a)  in  syllables  beginning  with  a  t-sound  and  containing  a  diph- 
thong or  a  double  vowel,  as  in :  bet  Ian  {dew) ;  bag  Sau  {rope) ;  bet 
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Seer  (tar) ;  teeren  {to  tar) ;  in  or  iai  Zdi  (part,  or  jbare) ;  teuet  (dear) ; 
t>ad  Zin  (animal) ;  verteitigen  (to  defend),  etc.,  and  derivatives. — 
Exception :  ber  ST^ce  (tea),  and  derivatives. 
(J>)  in  the  suffixes  tutn  and  tnm  (formeriy  t^um  and  t^itm),  as  in :  boa 
Stgentum  (property) -,  bo3  Jfonigtuw  (kingdom)',  \ioA  Ungetunt  (monster), 
etc. 
(c)  at  the  end  of  syllables,  and  at  the  beginning  of  syllables  before 
a  short  vowel,  as  in  :— bie  Slnnut  (poverty) ;  bet  Sltcnt  (breath) ;  atnten 
(to  breathe) ;  bie  Sliite  (blossom) ;  bie  glut  (Jlood) ;  bag  @erat  (tools) ;  bie 
©lut  (gloiv) ;  ber  Jlot  (<//>/) ;  bag  Sot  (a  <weight  of  half  an  ounce,  now 
obsolete);  ber  9Rct  (mead);  bie  9JJiete  (ri-n/;  a  corn  or  hay-stack;  mite); 
ber  9Rut  (courage) ;  bie  JJlot  (n<rei)  ;  nctigen  (/o  urge  ;  to  invite ;  to  compel)  ; 
ber  or  bie  5Pate  (god-father  or  god-mother);  ber  (Rat  (advice);  raten  (/o 
fl//i;»Vf ;  /o  5-ttf  jj) ;  bag  9idtfe(  (riddle) ;  ret  (r<r</) ;  bie  9i6te  (redness) ;  bie 
flfiute  (roi) ;  ber  Xvxm.  (to<a<er) ;  ber  SBert  (value)  ;  tt»ert  (ivorth,  dear) ; 
ber  2Birt  (ifroj/,  landlord) ;  bie  ®ut  (rage),  and  derivatives,  as :  ratlog 
(ivithout  advice  or  means :  helpless)  ;  tctxtooU  (valuable,  precious) ;  iai 
3Sirt3f)aug  (inn),  etc. 
Mark  well:  ^urra!  (hurra!). 

1.  (instead  of  c)  in  many  words  originally  Greek,  as  in :  bie  Slfabemie', 

(academy) ;  pxa'ttiii)  (practical) ;  bie  9lritt)meti'f  (arithmetic) ;  bie  $6^|"i'f 
(natural philosophy),  etc. — But:  ber  (S^ara'fter;  bie  9)?elan(^ctte'. 

2.  (instead  of  c  and  qu)  in  many  words  originally  Latin  or  French, 

but  which  have  become  quite  germanised,  and  are  now  looked  upon  as 
altogether  German  words,  as :  ber  Sboofa't  (ia<wyer) ;  bog  Sogfe'tt  (thicket) 
from  the  French :  le  bosquet ;  bog  8cta'[  (locality) ;  bog  ^u'bUfujn  (public) ; 
»afa'nt  (vacant) ;  ber  33u(fa'n  (volcano),  etc. — More  especially  in  words 
terminating  in  .  .  .  ttl,  as  in:  ber  arti'fet ;  bie  $arti'fel;  bie  glo'efel 
(flourish),  pi.  bie  glo'gfein  {fne  words,  frequently  made  use  of  ivith  a  de- 
ceptive purpose). 

8.  (instead  of  c)  in  words  with  the  prefixes  ^o  =  ,  «oI  =  ,  «om  =  ,  Soii  =  . 
^or=,  and  also  in  syllables  containing  a  f -sound  followed  by  t  (.  .  .  ft), 
as  in :  bie  ^c^ie'  (copy) ;  bie  ^ctcnie'  (colony)  ;  ber  Jtommanba'nt  (commander) ; 
ber  ^o'njiabter  (constable) ;  bag  J?onje'rt  (concert) ;  bie  J?orrefponbe'nj  (correspond- 
ence), etc. ;  bie  SDibafti'f  (didactics) ;  bog  ©bi'ft  {edict),  etc.— But :  bag 
©i'ctum,  because  not  germanised,  etc. — 
Mark  well :  ber  ^ajfee'  (coffee),  but :  bag  Saf^  (afne  restaurant  luhere  mostly 

coffee  is  served). 
NOTE.     In  foreign  words  which  have  preserved  a  foreign  pronunciation, 

or  certain  foreign  forms  of  spelling  or  inflection,  do  not  use  f ,  but  c,  as  in : 

bie  SattHjagne  (campaign)  ;  ber  Scmmi'g  (clerk) ;  bag  glacc'n  (smelling-bottle)  ;  ber 

fltebacteu'r  (editor) ;  bie  9lbiecti'j?a  (adjectives),  etc. 

Doubtful   Orthography.      We   find:    ^cnje'rt  and  gonce'rt,   n.;    Jta'rjer 

(prison  in  schools  and  universities)  and  Sa'rcer,  m. ;  JJomitee'  and  Semite',  n. ; 

^cmjjanie'  and  Som^jagnie',  f. ;  ccnje'ntrift^  (concentric)  and  ccnce'ntrifc^ ;  ^cnjejfto'n 
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Write : 


and  ©onceffio'n,  f. ;  ^onji't  (council)  and  (Sonci'f,  n. ;  flaffifijie'ren  {to  classify)  and 

ctaffificie'ren ;    Jtu'rfuS   [course  of  study)  and  (5u'rfu8,  m. ;   lorre'ft  and  corte'ct; 

^oniunftio'n  and  Scnjunctio'it,  etc.,  etc. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mode  of  spelling  is  fluctuating 

between  f  and  c,  and  c  and  j,  in  many  words  which  originally  contained  the 

letter  c.    The  first  way  is  to  be  preferred,  and  strongly  reoonunended, 

in  all  the  vtrords  given  above,  and  many  others  in  common  use  that 

contain  a  f  or  a  j-sound  and  are  quite  germanised  in  spelling  and 

inflection.     (Comp.  G.  3.) 

Use  also  f  instead  of  c  in  words  of  Greek  origin  which  have  preserved  the 

f-sound,    as : — Slncfbo'te,    fat:^o'lif(^,    .Romo'tiie,     ©iale'ft,    etc.  —  [Comp.     B, 

letter  f,  1.] — And  write  c  and  c<T,  as  before,  in:   91'cce'nt,  Sl'ccufati'ti,  5l'cquij 

fitio'ii,  etc. — 
•ttid      (instead  of  nii)  as  a  suffix  of  nouns,  as  in :  bag  (Sreiflui^  {event) ;  baS  SSegcdbnia 

{burial) ;  ba3  aSev^^altntg  {relation) ;  ba3  3>ertnd'c^tni«  {bequest),  etc. — 

The  prefix  nti^ .  . .,  however,  remains  unchanged,  as  in :  bag  SWi'^tJerjianbnid 

{misunderstanding),  pi.  bit  2Ri'^»erjldnbtuffe. 
ft  (instead  of  f )  in  bcSljalb  {therefore) ;  bcgiregen  {therefore,  for  this  reason) ;  tnbf3 

{meanwhile,  ivhilst ;  however)]    unterbe^  {meanivhile,  ivhilst);    toeSl^alb  {<ivhy)\ 

tDe^wegcn  {ivhy),  etc. — 
§f        (instead  of  jj")  in :  bagfelbe  {the  same) ;  be^fclben  {of  the  same) ;  bieSfeitd  {on  this 

side),  etc. 
ftt        (instead  of  ji)  in:    ©icndtag   {Tuesday)',    ©cfeurt^tag    {birthday);    %tiLii\\\\%ita<3, 

{spring-day),  and  other  compound  nouns  in  which  i  occurs  as  a  sign  of  the 

Genitive  and  is  followed  by  a  t. 
ff        between  two  vowels,  the  first  one  of  which  is  short,  as  in  laffen  {to  let,  to  leave) ; 

tie  iJajfe  {cup) ;  trotj  bejfen  {in  spite  of  that) ;  tocjfen  {whose),  etc. — 
^         I.  between  two  vowels,  the  first  one  of  which  is  long,  as  in:  Bu'fcn  {to  atone 
for) ;  fd^ief  en  {to  shoot),  etc. 

2.  before  t,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in :  er  tdpt  {he  leaves) ;  i^r  la^t  {you 
leave) ;  gebii^t  {atoned for) ;  {<x^  {let) ;  ber  Jlu§  {kiss),  etc. — 
t         (instead  of  bt)  in :  ber  %ttt  {a  dead  man  or  person) ;  tot  {dead) ;  toten  {to  kill) ; 

ber  ilotfc^Iag  {manslaughter) ;  ber  Xotengxaber  (gravedigger),  etc. — Comp.  letter 

b  (instead  of  bt.) 
t         (instead  of  b)  in  :  bag  58rot  {bread). 
f         (and  never  i)  in  the  accented  and  original  Latin  combinations : — ^tia',  tie*,  tic', 

as  in  martia'Ufd^,  ?Uatie'nt,  m.,  IJlatio'n,  f.,  Slrabitio'it,  f.,  aKotio'n,  etc. 
But  write :  ©ra'jie,  Sngvebie'ngien,  etc.,  e  being  unaccented. 
}         1.  (instead  of  tg)  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in :  bie  Sre'jel  {biscuit  in  the  shape  of  a 

tnvisted  ring,  cracknel)  ;  bu'jen  {to  call  a  person  thou),  etc. 

2.  (instead  of  (Sg  and  ©c)  in :  ber  3i»r  {czar) ;  bag  SejJter  {sceptre),  etc. 

3.  (instead  of  ce)  regularly  at  the  end  of  foreign  words  with  Oerman 
pronunciation  and  terminating  in  French  in  ce,  and  in  Latin  in  tia,  tius, 
tium,  cius,  cium,  as  in:  bag  Senefi'j,  bie  Sufti'j,  bag  §og^)i'j,  bie  aWili'g,  bit 
SJoti'g ;  bie  S)iffete'nj,  bie  ©ente'nj,  bie  Safa'nj ;  bie  gina'njen,  bie  Slowi'ge,  bie  Sldia'nj, 
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bit  ©ijia'nj,  etc. — (But  with  foreign  pronunciation :  SHftance,  !Difiance,  etc.) 

4.  also  in  words  quite  germanised,  as :  bet  Seji'tf  (district,  circuit) ;  bie  ga'nje 
(lanec) ;  bit  ^olijei'  {foJice) ;  ber  i^c[i5i'ft  (policeman) ;  iiS  Ztt^tro'l  (pocket-pijtol) ; 
bai3  S^erjt'tt  (trio),  etc. — ^But  write :  (id'idr,  bie  (adfu't  (cesure,  cesura) ;  bie  (Se'bet, 
bie  (Selebritd't,  bie  ©enfu't  (censorship),  cenfie'ren  (to  censure,  to  review),  ber  Se'ntij 
nte'ier,  bie  Serea'lien  (cereals),  tag  (Sclibu't,  bet  gi'rfunipe'r,  bag  Spce'um,  etc. 

5.  (instead  of  c)  in  verbs  terminating  in  . . .  it'xtn,  as :  fabrijie'nn  (to  manufae^ 
ture) ;  mujijie'reii  (to  make  music)  ;  publijie'teit  (to  publish),  etc. 

Note.  In  many  words  which  originally  contained  the  letter  c,  the  mode  of 
spelling  is  unsettled  and  fluctuating  between  c  and  5,  as  in:  SDJebiji'n  and 
SWetici'u,  f . ;  bag  iRejept  and  gieceyt,  n.  (prescription,  recipe);  ^rinji'p  and 
isrinci'p,  n.  (principle)  ;  ^roje'nt  and  ^tcce'nt,  n.  (per  cent.);  5P«je'P  and  ^xci(% 
m.,  etc. — [Read  carefully  B,  Note  to  letter  f,  also  letter  t  of  B,  and  General 
Observations  on  the  Spelling  of  Foreign  Words,  where  additional  examples 
are  given.] 


C.    snigetneine    SSemerfnngen    u6er    bie    3^rei6utt0    bet 

^rcmbtoortcr* 

(General  Observations  on  the  Spelling  of  Foreign  Words.) 

1.  With  foreign  words  containing  sounds  and  combinations  of  soimds 
not  originally  German,  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  regarding  their 
orthography  is  that,  their  foreign  pronunciation  being  preserved,  also 
the  foreign  gaxb  of  their  orthography  is  retained. 

So,  for  example,  we  use : — 

oi  (sounded  as  in  French)  in :  bie  9)Jemoi'ten  (memoirs) ;  bie  ZoUffttt 
(toilet). 

Q  and  y  (sounded  as  in  French)  in:  bie  Saga'ge  (luggage);  bag  Sogi'g 
(lodgings) ;  bet  ©enba'rm  (a  police-officer  on  horseback) ;  bag  ®enie' 
{genius ;  a  man  of  great  talent) ;  bet  Sn^enicu't  (engineer)  ;  bag  Scurna'l 
(journal,  magazine) ;  tangie'ten  (to  arrange),  etc. — But  with  German 
pronunciation:  bet  ©encra't  (general);  genia'I  (highly  gifted)\  bie 
©eiiialitd't  (geniality,  originality),  etc. — 

gn  (sounded  as  in  French)  in :  bet  d^tn^'gnet  (champaign) ;  bie 
2orgne'tte  (lorgnette,  eye-glass),  etc. 

U  (sounded  like  English  1  followed  by  y)  in :  bag  Sataido'n  (battalion) ; 
bag  ffli'darb  (billiards);  bag  SBilie't  (ticket;  note);  bet  ^opio'n 
(postillion),  etc. 

tt  (sounded  as  in  French,  but  not  quite  so  nasal)  in :  bie  9hia'nce  (grada- 
tion of  colours') ;  bag  Sajfi'n  (reservoir) ;  bet  9ieftai'n  (refrain) ;  bet 
Sfta^o'n  (ray  of  light ;  [of  a  fortification] :  radius) ;  bog  93iotonce'(( 
('violoncello),  etc. 

2.  Many  foreign  words,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  of  German 
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sounds,  which  might  be  indicated  by  German  letters,  have  as  yet 
preserved  their  original  orthography.    So  we  find : — 

at  (for  the  sound  of  d)  in :  tie  S^ai'fe  {chaise),  from  the  French ; 

an  and  tan  (for  the  sound  of  o)  in:  bie  ©au'ce  {sauce) ;  kaJ  aSurcau  {office), 

from  the  French ; 
C^  (for  the  sound  of  fd^)  in:  bie  S^auffee'  {turnpike-road),  from  the 

French ; 
c^  (for  the  Greek  f-sound)  in :  ber  or  ba«  S^or  {choir  or  chorus),  from  the 

Greek ; 
j)1^  (for  the  sound  off)  in:  ber  $^Uofo>:^  {philosopher),  from  the  Greek  ; 
tl)  (for  the  sound  of  t)  in :  ber  2:i)ron  {throne),  from  the  Greek ;  and 
t)  (for  the  German  n>-sound)  in:  »iole'tt  {violet-blue,  adj.),  from  the 
French. 
3.    Again  we  find  foreign  words  which,  being  in  common  use 
and  composed  of  German  sounds,  have  become  entirely  germanised, 
and  wear  a  German  garb;  as:  bie  Xru'^jpe  {troop,  company),  French:  la 
troupe  ;  bie  ®iu'j3))C  {group),  French :  la  groupe ;  ber  25i6fu'rg  {discourse),  French : 
le  discours ;  ber  ©efretd'r  {secretary),  French :  le  secretaire. 

It  follows  from  the  three  preceding  paragraphs : — that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  spelling  of  foreign  words  to  any  fixed  principles, 
and  that  there  exists  at  present  much  tmcertainty  and  inconsistency 
respecting  the  spelling  of  such  words.  [Comp.  B,  Consonants,  Note  to 
letter  f,  also  B,  letter  j,  where  additional  examples  are  given.] 


D.   ^leinf^ceibuttg  nni  3uf<ttttmeiijie^iittg« 

(Small  Initials  [instead  of  Captials]  and  Contractions.) 

USE   SMALL  INITIALS:— 

1.  "With  Nouns  used  as  Prepositions,  Corjimctions,  Indefinite 
Numerals,  and  Adverbs,  as  in :  angeft^t^  {in  the  face  of) ;  infotge  {in  conse- 
quence of)  ;  bel^uf^  {on  behalf  of) ; — faKS  {in  case  of)  ; — ein  bif  d^en  {a  bit,  a 
little) ;  ein  )(iixixx  {a  few,  some,  some  feiv) ; — anfangS  {in  the  beginning)  ;  tetfe 
{partly)',  etncgteitg  {on  the  one  part  or  hand);  anbeinteilS  {on  the  other  part  or 
band) ;  nieinerfeit^  {on  my  part) ;  morgcnd  {in  the  morning) ;  abenb^  {in  the 
evening) ;  »crmittag3  {in  the  fore-noon)  [but :  beg  SWorgcng,  beg  Slbeiibg,  l^eute 
9la(i^mittag,  etc.,  ©onntagg,  fWontagg,  etc.];  xjbeil^amjt  {in  general,  altogether, 
moreover) ;  untertvegg  {on  the  <way) ;  l^cutjutage  {now-a-days) ;  bcijeiteii  {in  time, 
betimes) ;  bistwetUn  {at  times) ;  eininal  {once) ;  ghjeimat  {tivice) ;  bergauf  {uphill) ; 
fct'fiiber  {head  over  heels),  etc. 

2.  With  Nouns  used  in  Verbal-Combinations,  in  which,  by  the  by, 
they  are  strongly  accented,  and  treated  as  separable  particles,  i.e.  are  separated 
from  the  verb  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause  when  used  in  a  principal 
sentence  and  in  a  simple  tense.     Such  Verbal-Combinations  are : — te'^t  l^aben 
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(to  be  right) ;  u'nred^t  ^6en  [to  be  'wrong) ;  Iti'b  t^un  {to  be  sorry)  •  tt»e'^  tt>un  (to 
hurt) ;— fc^u'lb  ^ben  or  fein  (to  be  in  fault) ; — fei'nb  fein  (to  be  hostile) ;  mit  ijl 
a'ngfl,  tto'^t  (/  am  afraid,  <well) ;  mir  i^  tlo't  (/V  w  necessary  to  me,  I  require) ; 
mir  i)l  Oe'^e  (/  awi  grieved) ;  bad  iji  f(^d^Ce  (that  is  a  pity) ;  i^  bin  tei'UenS  (7  ha-ve 
a  mind,  I  intend)  ; — fia'ttfinben,  fla'rt^aben  (to  take  place) ;  tea'^me^mtn  (to  per- 
cei've) ;  tei'tne^men  (to  take  part  in,  to  sympathise  luith) ;  u'ber^anbne^men  (to 
increase) ;  I)au'i?f)a(ten  (to  keep  house,  to  manage)  ;  a'c^tgeben  (to  pay  attention) ; 
piei'^geben  (to  abandon,  to  expose) ;  bra'^liegen  (to  lie  fallow) ;  jufia'tten  fommen  (to 
be  of  use,  to  come  in  usefully) ;  injia'nb  fet^en  (to  repair,  to  restore) ;  jufla'nbe 
fcmmen  (to  accomplish)  ;  imfii'^  tajfen  (to  leave  in  the  lurch),  etc.— (Sr  ^dtt  ^iWi ; 
ii  ifi  mit  jujtatten  gefommen ;  tS  ^at  ubtrtfanbgencmmen ;  t^  iji  mir  guteil  geworben* 
But :  (5r  ijat  feineu  ZtU  an  mir,  etc. 

3.  "With  Pronovms  and  Numerals,  as:— jemanb,  niemanb,  ffber,  feintr, 
etntr,  btr  fine,  btr  aubere,  man ; — etlicfee  (some),  einige,  einjelne,  manege,  »iele,  aUe,  aUti, 
(tteai,  nxi)ti,  b<ibe ; — bie  (aKe)  anbem,  boa  (alU^)  anbre,  bit  (aHe)  ubrigen,  ba3  (aUt€) 
iibrige,  bad  meifie,  ber  (bog)  ndmli(!^e,  ber  erjie,  bet  Utjte,  ber  jwtite,  btr  nd<^jif,  bet 
erftc  teiie,  ein  iegliier,  etc. 

But : — Use  Capital  Initials  (as  before) : — 

(a)  with  Ordinal  Numerals  and  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  and  used  in  apposition  to  a  proper  noun,  as :  grietri(^ 
ber  ^xotite ;  ^arl  ber  @rcpe,  etc. 

(b)  With  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  in  titles,  as: — <Se.  Wajefidt  btr 
^cnig;  bag  ^aiferlic^e  Sotfamt  (the  Imperial  Custom-House');  ber 
9Birfli(^e  ©e^eimrat  ton  -ipumBolbt  (the  Privy  Councillor  von  Humboldt). 

(e)  With  Pronouns  used  in  addressing  persons,  more  especially 
in  letters,  as: — @ie  geniepen  mein  tcUed  95ertrauen;  »ir  glauben  3^nen 
Mti ;  bag  Jpaud  3^rer  Sttem  rtar  mir  ftetd  geoffnet ;  i(^  toifl  Sir  batb  me^r 
bason  erjd^fen ;  fiets  bleibe  i^  JJein  S)i^  liebenber  So^n  ^einri(^,  etc. 

4.  In  Adjectival  and  Adverbial  Clauses,  as : — grop  unb  flein  (grozvn  up 
people  and  children) ;  arm  unb  uxi)  (poor  and  rich  people) ;  a(t  unb  Jung,  bur^  biif 
unb  biinn ;— am  bejien,  imi  erfie,  bei  Jreitem  (by  far) ;  auf3  beutli^jie,  im  aftgemeiuen, 
im  ganjen,  im  folgenben,  im  n?efentli(^en  (essentially,  in  all  essential  points) ;  »oit 
neuem,  »or  furjem,  im  »orau3  (beforehand) ;  son  some,  o^ne  njeitered,  um  ein  betrdc^t- 
\\d^ii,  etc. — and  also  in  idiomatic  phrases,  such  as: — (5r  jie^t  ben  fiirjem 
tobei  (he  is  the  loser  by  it) ;  i(fe  iriU  3^nen  3^re  Unarten  gugute  fatten  (I  ivill  bear 
luithyour  rudeness ;  I  zvill  excuse  your  incivilities) ;  ber  Sunge  ^at  Sie  jum  betien 
(the  boy  amuses  himself  at  your  expense)  \  xij  n?iU  ed  3^nen  juliebe  t^un  (/ w;7/ </o 
/'/  to plecue  you),  etc. 

E.   B^clegiing  ber  aBorter  in  Silbett. 

(Division  of  Words  into  Syllables.) 

1.  When  part  of  a  German  word  has  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  in  order 
to  be  carried  on  to  the  next  line,  the  di\-ision  into  Syllables  is  made  as  we 
would  naturally  deliver  them  whilst  pronouncing  the  word  very  slowly  and 
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distinctly.  The  compound  letters :  ^,  <f ,  bt,  \>f,  pf),  f^,  fp,  ft,  #,  tf), 
and  tj,  shovild,  as  a  rule,  not  be  separated.  [For  exceptions  see  §  2  of  this 

chapter.]  Examples : — rusticn,  biesfer,  @onsnc,  SKutster,  SWitstag,  bcnsnod^,  5Iuf;fe, 
5Set4erjgta«,  fiinf4e,  Sln^fer,  SBed^sfet,  ^ofmung,  J&ojfsnumgen,  giiuger,  Sangjftttitjfeit, 
— a3ruj(^e,  t|a;(Icn,  @td;bte,  flojjjfcn,  Dr4:^o<grajj3^tc,  I6;f<^en,  ouSsfprcsc^en,  la^jiig, 
fci^iej^en,  Sostijar,  frastjen,  ^e^re. 

2.  The  syllables  forming  the  constituent  parts  of  Compound  Words  should 
not  be  broken  up,  and  the  principal  rule,  as  expressed  above,  cannot  always 
be  applied  to  them.  Examples :  ^in*cin,  l^ievjauf,  ^ersein,  batjum,  trarsum,  »orsau«, 
»on;cti;bcn,  3n;terjcf;fe,  5Wi;frcsfIc^,  Sltsmo^fp^aite,  ©d^iffsfa^rt*,  ^Sd^mmxaimtu^n*, 
ge5tiiut4i(^,  ^iSiptn^,  ixSipmtitsxm,  ^iSfpOi^istuon,  UfohaH^iUn,  aufserjjie^tn, 
(Seibutt^stog,  grut);Ungg;tag. 

*  But  write  '  ©d^iffal^rt '  and  *  ©(i^iBitttttieifier '  when  no  separation  takes  place. 


F.    ©er  ^poftVOlpf)*     (The  Apostrophe.) 

1.  The  Apostrophe  is  more  especially  used  for  indicating  the  suppression  of 
certain  letters  in  poetry  and  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  as  in  English. 
Examples:  3^  tieb' bic^ ;  ©te^  ouf !  3Biegc^t'S?  @o  ijt '«  rec^t;  ®elb  f)aV  id^ 
itic^t. 

2.  Contractions  of  prepositions  and  articles  are  used  without  the  Apo- 
strophe, as :  am,  beint,  unterm,  mi,  ing,  jum. 

3.  The  Apostrophe  is  abolished  before  the  inflections  indicating  the 
Genitive  relation  of  proper  names,  as  :  gicerog  ffiricfe ;  ©^iUerS  ©ebid^te ; 
Vomers  3ttag ;  gritjcnS  OeburtStag ;  §amburg«  ^anbel ;  ©oi)f)ien3  9»utter ;  bie 
(Sinwo^ner  S3re6taue. 

4.  Pamily  names,  however,  terminating  in  §  or  j,  the  genitive  of 
which  cannot  be  formed  by  adding  §,  require  an  Apostrophe  to  be  placed 
after  them  for  indicating  the  Genitive  relation,  as :  2)emoji^ene8'  {Reben ;  9Jo^' 
tSuife. 


>^ 
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TO  THE   GRAMMATICAL   RULES  AND   IDIOMATIC   RENDERINGS. 


a  or  an  preceded  by  *  not*,  how  to 

render,  S.  126,  N.  12.  The  nu- 
meral '  a  *  not  translated  before 
hundred  or  thousand,  S.  132,  N.  10. 

a  great  deal,  how  to  render,  S.  65, 
N.  3  and  S.  77,  N.  3.  an  hour, 
how  to  render,  S.  235,  N.  10.  a 
month,  how  to  render,  S.  167,  N. 
24. 

about,  to  be,  rendered  by  im  Segriff 
fein  or  ircKen,  S.  6,  N.  4. 

Abstract  nouns,  their  formation 
from  Infinitives  of  verbs,  S.  11, 
N.  7. 

Adjectives.  Used  as  nouns,  S.  34, 
N.  I.  National  adjectives  require  a 
small  initial,  S.  loi,  N.  i.  Adjec- 
tives and  all  parts  qualifying  nouns 
must  be  placed  before  them,  S.  128, 
N.  II,  The  formation  of  their  su- 
perlative used  predicatively,  S.  120, 
N.  14. 

Adverbs.  Their  position  in  Impera- 
tive clauses,  S.  68,  N.  2.  Must  not 
precede  the  verb  or  copula  when 
the  subject  stands  before  them,  S. 
102,  N.  30.  Formation  of  the  rela- 
tive superlative  of  Adverbs,  S.  183, 
N.  24. 

all  in  connection  with  a  possess,  adj. 
pron.  and  a  noun  in  the  sing,  num- 
ber, how  to  render,  S.  157,  N.  20. 
All  of  us  {them,  you),  S.  74,  N.  3, 
how  to  render. 

Apposition,  the,  its  agreement,  S. 
53,  ><'.  9- 

Articles,  the,  and  other  determinative 
words  repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Their 
position  in  connection  with  adject- 
ives and  adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  The 
Definite  Article.  Before  nouns 
representing  a  whole  class,  and 
before  abstract  nouns,  S.  3,  N.  2. 
Before  nouns  of  persons  preceded 


by  an  adjective  or  a  common  name, 
S.  10,  N.  3.  Used  to  mark  the  Gen., 
Dat.,  and  Ace.  of  proper  names,  S. 
25,  N.  5.  Used  in  stating  the  price 
of  goods,  S.  33,  N.  7.  Used  before 
objects  individualised  or  singled  out, 
S.40,  N.  9.  Used  instead  of  Possess. 
Adj.  Pronouns,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and 
B.  The  Indefinite  Article. 
Not  expressed  before  nouns  de- 
noting professions,  etc.,  S.  14,  N.  2. 
How  to  render  when  preceded  by 
'not',  S.  126,  N.  12. 

as,  con],,  =  since,  how  to  render,  S. 
41,  N.  6.  =  according  to,  how  to 
render,  S.  74,  N.  6. 

ask  (to),  how  to  render,  S.  132,  N.  23. 

at  =  at  the  bouse  of,  how  to  render,  S. 
1 53,  N.  1 5.  at  home,  how  to  render, 
S.  63,  N.  8.  at  the  rate  of,  how  to 
render,  S.  235,  N.  9. 

Attributive  construction,  S.  7,  N. 
3  ;  S.  48,  N.  6. 

auf,  prep,,  =  in,  before  names  of 
Islands,  S.  46,  N.  6. 

Auxiliary  verbs  of  tense,  often 
omitted  in  subordinate  clauses,  S. 
52,  N.  8. 

B. 

be,  to,  rendered  by  mufTtn,  S.  63, 

N.4. 

beginning  with,  rendered  by  »on  . . . 
an,  S.  102,  N.  4. 

bleiben,  conjugated  with  fein,  S.  98, 
N.5. 

but,  rendered  by  fcnbern  after  a  nega- 
tive, S.  6,  N.  to. 

by,  ^reT^.,  =  through,  bur4,  S.  59,  N. 
13.  In  connection  with  the  Passive 
Voice,  rendered  by  son,  S.  106,  N. 
23. 

both  .  .  .  and,  fotoo^t  .  .  .  al^  aud^, 
S.  59,  N.  II. 
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Capital  Initial,  when  required  for 
pronouns,  S.  69,  N.  2. 

care,  to  take  care  of,  S.  91,  N.  7, 

cause  (to)  how  to  render,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

Collective  nouns  in  the  Singular  re- 
quire the  verb  to  agree  with  them 
in  the  Singular,  S.  107,  N.  13. 

Colon,  the,  its  use,  S.  36,  N.  3. 

Comma,  the,  not  used  to  enclose 
adverbial  clauses,  etc.,  S.  15,  N.  3. 

command,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  73, 
N.  I. 

Compound  expressions,  their  im- 
portance, S.33,  N.  4. 

Compound  forms  with  auxiliary  and 
Present  Participle  or  *to  do'  and 
Infinitive,  how  to  render  into  Ger- 
man, S.  32,  N.  ir. 

Compound  Wouns.  Their  impor- 
tance, S.  33,  N.  4  ;  their  formation, 
S.  36,  N.  7,  A  and  B,  and  S.  76,  N. 
22,  A,  B,  C  and  D;  their  Gender, 
S.  36,  N.  7,  C;  compound  nouns 
which  have  the  last  component  in 
common  are  connected  with  hy- 
phens, S.  71,  N.  2. 

Conditional  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  36  and  37. 

Conjunctive  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  26-35. 

Construction.  Principal  and  Co- 
ordinate Glauses,  App.  §§  1-12. 
Inverted  Construction,  App.  §§13- 
15.  Subordinate  Clauses,  App.  §§ 
16-24. 

Construction.  Inverted  after  quota- 
tions, S.  32,  N.  5.  Attributive  con- 
struction, S.  7,  N,  3,  ^ ;  S.  48,  N.  6. 
Position  of  adverbs  in  Imperative 
Clauses,  S.  68,  N.  2. 

Copula,  the,  not  to  be  omitted,  S. 
27,  N.  7.  The  Copula  must  follow 
the  Subject  when  the  latter  begins 
the  principal  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2. 

copy,  noun,  how  to  render,  S.  132, 
N.  17. 

D. 

^a,  adv.  in  combination  with  a  prep, 
governing  the  Dat.  or  Ace,  S.  4, 
N.  5,  B.  2)a,  conj.,  denotes  lo- 
gical cause,  used  for  rendering  *  as ' 
and 'since',  S.  30,  N.  4.  ®a,  adv., 
in  connection  with  a  prep.,  required 


in  the  principal  clause  when  verbs 
and  adjectives  governing  a  prep, 
are  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause, 
S.  87,  N.  6. 

Definite  Article,  the.  "When  to  be 
repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Its  position 
in  connection  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  Before  nouns 
representing  a  whole  class,  and 
before  abstract  nouns,  S.  3,  N.  2. 
Before  names  of  persons  preceded 
by  an  adj.  or  a  common  name,  S. 
10,  N.  2.  Used  to  mark  the  Gen., 
Dat.,  and  Ace.  of  proper  names,  S. 
25,  N.  5.  Used  in  stating  the  price 
of  goods,  S.  33,  N.  7.  Used  before 
objects  individualised  or  singled  out, 
S.  40,  N.  9.  Used  instead  of  Posses. 
Adj.  Pronouns,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and  B. 

Demonstrative  Pronoun,  followed 
by  a  relat.  pron.,  how  to  render,  S. 
8,  N.  I. 

&er  and  tit  must  be  used  as  relat. 
pronouns  in  reference  to  a  personal 
pron.  of  the  ist  and  2nd  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.,  and  also  in  reference  to 
the  pers.  pron.  of  the  3rd  person  pi. 
(©ie),  S.  78,  N.  7. 

do,  used  in  sentences  of  entreaty, 
rendered  by  boc^,  S.  92,  N.  9. 

£)0(^,  adv.,  =  '  do '  in  sentences  of  en- 
treaty, S.  92,  N.  9. 

E. 

Ct,  suffix,  used  to  form  names  of  male 

persons  from  names  of  countries 

and  places,  S.  157,  N.  4. 
ententten,  requires  the  prep,  ju,  S. 

27,  N.  4. 
etkoa^leit,  requires  the  prep,  ju,  S. 

27,  N.  4. 
c5.     Used  as  grammatical  Object  in 

principal    clauses,    S.    51,    N.  13. 

Used  as  grammatical   Subject,   S. 

104,  N.  19. 


fact,  the,  how  to  render,  S.  115,  N.  2. 

fond  (to  be  —  of),  how  to  render,  S. 
20,  N.  2. 

for,  rendered  by  feit  in  sentences  ex- 
pressing the  duration  of  an  action 
up  to  the  time  of  speaking,  S.  145, 
N.  17. 

for  years,  S.  166,  N.  10. 
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from,  referring  to   time  and  place, 

how  to  render,  S.  102,  N.  4. 
full  of;  how  to  render,  S.  74,  N.  14. 

G. 
gr^rn,  always  construed  with  fein,  S. 

29,  N.  3. 
&cmaiflin,    wife,    consort,    S.  101, 

N.  5. 
Genitive,    the,    of  a   proper    noun 

stands  generally  before  the  govern- 
ing noun,  S.  14,  N.  3. 
gentleman,   how  to    render,  S.  88, 

N.  2. 
dertt(e),  adv.,  denotes  liking,  S.  20, 

N.  2. 
Gerund,  the.     How  to  render,  S.  i, 

N.  3  ;  S.  34,  N.  10,     Preceded   by 

a  possess,  adj,  and  a  prep.,  how  to 

render,  S.  161,  N.  21. 
gicbt  (c6)  =  the  matter  is,  S.  63,  N. 

9;   =  there    is,    there    are,   S.  82, 

N.7. 
go,  to,  how  to  render  when  =  to  travel, 

etc.,  S.  233,  N.  4. 
going  (to  be  —  to),  how  to  render, 

S.  67,  N.  2. 

H. 

ipafer,  not  used  in  the  pi.,  S.  22, 
N.  I. 

have,  to,  rendered  by  muffen,  S.  62, 

N.4. 

head  =  .§ain?t  in  elevated  diction,  S. 
127,  N.  8. 

home  and  at  borne,  how  to  render, 
S.  63,  N.  8. 

Hyphens  required  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  compound  nouns 
that  have  the  last  part  in  common, 
S.  71,  N.  2. 

I. 

I,  should,  if  possible,  not  begin  the 
sentence,  S.  115,  N.  r. 

If,  rendered  by  irenn,  S.  64,  N.  12. 

^S\^V,  formerly  used  in  addressing  per- 
sons of  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
S.  137,  N.2. 

in,  prep.,  how  to  render  before  names 
of  islands,  S.  46,  N.  6. 

Indefinite  Article,  the.  When  to 
be  repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Its  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.    Not  ex- 
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pressed  before  nouns  denoting  pro- 
fessions, etc.,  S.  14,  N.  2.  How  to 
render  when  preceded  by  'not', 
S.  126,  N.  12. 

ill  bent ,  conj.,  used  for  rendering  the 
Participle  in  -ing  in  adverbial  clauses 
of  manner,  S.  m,  N.  6. 

Indicative  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  25  and  35. 

Infinitive,  the.  With  an  Accusative, 
howto  render,  S.  57,  N.  14.  When 
used  without  the  preposition  gu,  S. 
78,  N.  14.  Forms  abstract  nouns, 
S.  II,  N.  7. 

Inverted  Construction.  When  to 
be  used,  App.  §§  1 3-15.  Used  after 
quotations,  S.  32,  N.  5. 

Imperfect,  the,  its  use,  S.  loi,  N.  22. 

it,  dependent  on  a  prep.,  how  to 
render,  S.  4,  N.  5,  5. 

J. 
3cfu§   6ftriftll*,  its  declension,  S. 
141,  N.  9. 

K. 
f  cilt,  the  general  translation  for  *  not 
a',  S.  126,  N.  12. 


laffplt,  to  order,  to  command,  to 
cause,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

IcI)Cflt,  to  teach,  requires  two  accu- 
satives, S.  42,  N.  4,  and  S.  43,  N.  10. 

like,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  20,  N.  2. 

live,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  116,  N.  17. 

M. 
tna^eit,  requires  the  prep,  gu,  S.  27, 

N.  4,  and  S.  102,  N.  13. 
man  =  human  being,  how  to  render, 

S.  134,  N.  9. 
matt,  pron.     With  the  Active  Voice 

instead  of  Eng.  Passive  Voice,  S.  4, 

N.  4.     ^\i\\,  indef.  pron.,  used  to 

render  the  Eng.  *you'  iised   in  a 

general  sense,  S.  92,  N.  5,  also  S. 

134,  N.  4. 
SSlati,  tie,  its  inflection,  S.  58,  N.  3. 
matter,  the  —  is,  e^  giebt,  S.  63,  N.  9. 
titogcn,  auxil.   v.   of  mood,    S.  20, 

N.  2. 
tUtifFeit  =  to  be  and  to  ha-ve,  followed 

by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb, 

S.  62,  N.  4. 
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N. 

Mrtd^,  prep.  =  to,  S.  72,  N.  4. 

Names  of  male  persons  and  inha- 
bitants ofcountries  and  places  made 
bythesuffixer,  S.  157,  N.4.  Proper 
Names,  their  declension,  S.65,  N.  i. 

Wational  adjectives,  require  a  small 
initial,  S.  101,  N.  i. 

not  a=no,  S.  126,  N.  12. 

Nouns.  Compound  Nouns,  their  im- 
portance, S.  33,  N.  5.  Formation 
of  Compound  Nouns,  S.  36,  N.  7, 
and  S.  76,  N.  22.  Nouns  must  be 
preceded  by  the  parts  qualifying 
them,  S.  128,  N.  11,  Abstract 
Nouns  made  from  the  Infinitives  of 
verbs,  S.  11,  N.  7.  Collective 
Nouns  in  the  Sing,  require  the  verb 
to  agree  with  them  in  the  Sing., 
S.  107,  N.  13. 

Number.  Use  the  Sing,  number  in 
connection  with  a  Collective  Noun 
in  the  Sing.,  S.  107,  N.  13. 

O. 

Object,  the  grammatical,  in  a  principal 
clause,  followed  by  a  subordinate 
clause,  or  a  supine,  S.  51,  N.  13. 

on.  On  the  contrary,  how  to  render, 
S.  66,  N.  16.  To  be  on  the  point  of, 
rendered  by  tt)o((cn,  S.  67,  N.  2. 

one,  not  translated  after  an  adj.  or 
a  pron.,  S.  67,  N.  3. 

one,  numeral,  not  translated  before 
hundred  and  thousand,  S.  132,  N.  10. 

one  day,  how  to  render,  S.  19,  N.  2. 

only,   adv.,  how   to  render,  S.  109, 

N.5. 
order,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  73,  N.  r. 
ought,  how  to  render,  S.  64,  N.  5. 

P. 

Participles,  the.  Participles  used 
attributively  must  be  inflected,  S. 
7,  N.  3,  B.  The  Past  (or  Per- 
fect) Participle.  As  a  rule  pre- 
cedes the  qualified  noun,  S.  7,  N. 
3,  A.  Rendered  by  a  relat.  clause, 
S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  Rendered  by  the 
attributive  construction,  S.  7,  N.  3, 
and  S.  48,  N.  6.  Used  elliptically 
to  denote  state  or  condition,  S.  102, 
N.  3.  The  Present  Participle. 
The  English  —  qualifying  a  preced- 
ing noun,  turned  into  a  relat.  clai;se, 


S.  16,  N.  4.  How  to  render  when 
it  denotes  a  logical  cause,  S.  30, 
N.  4.  Rendered  by  the  attribu- 
tive construction,  S.  48,  N.  6.  Used 
adverbially  to  denote  manner  or 
state,  S.  53,  N.  12.  How  to  render 
when  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  S.  55,  N.  i.  The  —  in  -ing  in 
adverbial  clauses  of  manner,  ren- 
dered by  the  conj.  iiibcm  and  a  finite 
verb,  S.  rri,  N.  6. 

Passive  Voice,  the.  Its  formation 
in  German,  S.  2,  N.  i.  How  to 
recognise,  S.  2,  N.  r.  Rendered 
into  German  by  a  reflective  verb,  or 
the  pron.  man  with  the  active  voice, 
S.  4,  N.  4. 

people,  how  to  render,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

Perfect,  the.  Its  use,  S.  48,  N.  2. 
The  Eng.  Perfect  rendered  by  the 
Present  in  German,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

Person,  the,  for  whose  benefit  an 
action  is  done,  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
indicated  in  German,  S.  130,  N.  12, 

Personal  Pronoun,  the.  In  the 
Dat.  case,  used  to  indicate  the  Pos- 
sessor, S.  43,  N.  9,  B.  Used  to 
indicate  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
an  action  is  performed,  S.  58,  N. 
8.  Personal  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns require  a  capital  initial  in 
letters,  S.  69,  N.  2. 

?t>fttll&,  ba^,  one  £,  Engl.,  never  takes 
the  mark  of  the  plural,  S.  58,  N.  3. 

Possessive  Adjective  Pronoun, 
the.  When  repeated  in  German, 
S.  10,  N.  9.  How  to  render  into 
German,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and  B. 

pound,  how  to  render,  S.  58,  N.  3. 

Predicate,  the.  Copula  or  Verb,  must 
follow  the  Subject  when  it  begins 
the  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Superlatives  of  adjec- 
tives used  predicatively,  8.  120, 
N.  14. 

Present  Tense,  the  German,  used  to 
express  duration  up  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  where  the  Engl,  use  the 
Perfect,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

Principal  Clauses.  Their  con- 
struction, App.  ^§  1-12. 

progress,  noun,  how  to  render,  S. 
132,  N.  I. 

Proper  names,  when  not  inflected, 
S.  65,  N.  I. 
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rate.  At  the  rate  of,  how  to  render, 
S.  235,  N.  9. 

Helative  Clauses,  rendered  by  the 
attributive  construction,  S.  48,  N.  6. 

Eelative  Pronoun,  the.  Follows, 
as  a  rule,  its  antecedent,  S.  13,  N. 
5.  Must  not  be  omitted  in  German, 
S.  16,  N.  10.  See  and  bie  must  be 
used  in  reference  to  a  preceding 
personal  pronoun,  S.  78,  N.  7. 


Scholar,  how  to  render,  S.  12S,  N.  i. 

fcill,  auxiliary,  its  use,  S.  29,  N.  3. 

fett,  as  a  transl.  of  the  Eng.  prep. 
for  in  sentences  which  express  a 
duration  of  an  action  up  to  the 
time  of  speaking,  S.  145,  N'.  17. 

fo,  conj.  When  required  in  the  begin- 
ning of  principal  clauses,  S.  27,  N.  8. 

so,  in  connection  with  a  transitive 
verb,  rendered  by  e^,  bog,  bie^,  S. 
132,  N.  13. 

foUen,  expresses  assertion,  S.  54,  N. 
13;   =  ought,  S.  64,  N.  5. 

2t.,  abbreviation  ot  Sanct.,  its  deri- 
vation, S.  103,  N.  33. 

Subject,  the.  Must  be  followed  by  the 
Copula  or  the  Verb  when  it  begins 
the  principal  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2.  Its 
position  in  subordinate  clauses,  S. 
66,  N,  15.  Not  to  be  omitted,  S. 
27,  N.  7,  The  grammatical  subject 
in  the  form  of  the  pron.  ii,  S.  lo^, 
N.  19. 

Subjunctive  Mood,  the.  Its  use, 
App.  §§  26-35. 

Subordinate  Clauses.  Their  con- 
struction, App.  §§  16-24. 

Superlative,  the,  of  an  adjective 
used  predicatively  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  ixn,  S.  120,  N.  14.  How 
to  form  the  relat.  Superlative  of 
adverbs,  S.  183,  N.  24. 

Supine,  the.  Explanation  and  use, 
S.  I,  N.  2.  Formation  of  the  Su- 
pine Present,  S.  i,  N.  a.  Used  for 
rendering  the  Eng,  Gerund  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  S.  i,  N.  3. 
Expresses  purpose,  S.  19,  N.  7. 
Used  for  rendering  the  Eng.  Ge- 
rund governed  by  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
S.  34,  N.  10.  Used  in  connection 
with  the  verb  (e^reit,  S.  43,  N.  10. 


Suppose,  I, in  interrogativesentences, 
rendered  by  wobl,  S.  92,  N.  3. 

T. 

Take,  to.  How  to  render,  S.  3,  N. 
8.  'To  take  care  of,  how  to  render, 
S.  91,  N.7, 

teach,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  42,  X.  4, 
and  S.  43,  N.  10. 

that,  them,  those,  dependent  on  a 
prep.,  how  to  render,  S.  4,  N.  5,  B. 

that  and  those,  followed  by  a  relat. 
pron.,  cannot  be  rendered  by  the 
adv.  ta  in  connection  with  a  pre- 
ceding preposition,  S.  8,  N.  r. 

that  =  in  order  that,  how  to  render, 
S.  183, N.  6. 

there  is  and  There  are,  rendered 
by  e5  gicbt,  S.  82,  N.  7. 

they,  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  ren- 
dered by  man,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

think,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  64, 
N.  ir. 

to  =  in  order  to,  how  to  render,  S.  19, 
N.  7. 

to,  prep.,  how  to  render,  S.  72,  N.  4. 

trust,  to,  anything  to  a  person,  S.  91, 
N.  6. 

U. 

"Use,  to,  V.  tr.  and  intr.,  how  to  render, 
S.  129,  N.  6. 

V. 

Verb,  the.  Agreement  of  verbs  with 
collective  nouns,  S.  69,  N.  17.  Aux- 
iliary of  tense  often  omitted  in 
subordinate  clauses,  S.  52,  N.  8. 
The  verb  or  copula  must  follow 
the  subject,  when  the  latter  begins 
the  Principal  Clause,  S.  5,  N.  2. 

Verbal,  the,  in  -Ing,  how  to  render, 
S.  I,  N.  3 ;  S.  34,  N.  10. 

very,  rendered  by  the  Superl.  of  the 
aav.  [)cc^,  S.  i6r,  N.  2. 

W. 

want,  to,  rendered  by  irorteii,  S.  63, 
N.  10. 

tPO'^.  When  required  as  a  relat. 
pron.,  S.  3,  N.  7.  Used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  preceding  whole  clause, 
as  a  transl.  of  '  which ',  S.  33,  N.  8, 

vp-e,  in  an  indefinite  sense,  rendered  by 
man,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

tocrDcil,  conjugated  with  ft  in,  S.  98,N.5. 
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what  sort  of,  how  to  render,  S.  63, 

N.  2. 
when.    Rendered  by  als,  S.  4,  N.  2. 

Rendered  by  iveiin,   S.   18,    N.   6. 

Rendered  by  \w,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
where,  rendered  by  idc,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
which,  rendered  by  ivaS,  S.  33,  N.  8. 
wife,  how  to  render,  S.  loi,  N.  5. 
wish,  to,  rendered  by  ivollen,  S.  63, 

N.  10. 
tPO,  relat.  conj.,  its  use,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
Wo]bl  =  I  suppose,  S.  92,  N.  3, 
tVoUett.     Expresses  ivisb  and  (want, 

S.  63,  N.  10.  —  =  to  be  going,  to  be 

on  the  point,  S.  67,  N.  2.  —  =  to  be 

about,  S.  6,  N.  4. 


w^onder,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  90, 

N.  II. 
9l8ort,  bag,  double  pi.,  S.  7,  N.  2. 
w^orth  remembering,  how  to  render, 

S.  157,  N.  22. 

Y. 

you.  Used  in  a  general  sense,  ren- 
dered by  man,  S.  92,  N.  5.  When 
rendered  by  3^r,  S.  137,  N.  2. 

Z. 

Jll,  prep.  Required  with  verbs  de- 
noting choosing,  appointing,  etc., 
S.  27,  N.  4,  and  S.  102,  N.  13. 


The  End. 
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